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Tuat the settlement of the Venezuela question, so far as it is in the 
power of Great Britain and the United States to settle it, should 
be received with general satisfaction in this country, is extremely 
natural; that it should be treated as a matter scarcely important 
enough to rouse interest, or require cther than hasty and perfunctory 
comment, is rather curious. Not ten months ago it was viewed with 
‘passionate emotion on one side of the Atlantic, with perturbed and 
painful anxiety on the other; now it drifts quietly away in a mist 
of half-understood detail, and we scarcely turn our heads to look at 
it as it disappears below the political horizon. The experts will 
have a good deal to do with it before it is quite disposed of; but 
it may now reasonably be hoped that it will be left in the con- 
‘dition in which it will concern the diplomatists and the lawyers 
alone, and will not again run any risk of interesting the general 
public. 

The precise effect and meaning of the settlement not very many 
Englishmen have been at the pains to ascertain, nor are they likely 
todo so. The common sentiment echoes the prudent and well- 
<aleulated levity with which Lord Salisbury treated the subject in his 
Guildhall speech. Most of us are much inclined to agree with the 
Prime Minister that after all the whole affair was one of no great 
moment to the people of this country. <A trumpery dispute, about 
some leagues of swamp and forest, with a fifth-rate Republic, on one 
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of the odd corners of the Empire! Surely the wearied Titan has 
other things to think about. Even if there is ‘ auriferous territory’ 
involved, there are plenty of gold mines elsewhere. 

With all the careful ‘ coaching’ he got from laborious journalists 
who had worked up the maps and the blue-books, it is probable that 
the man in the street and the man in the club, on either side of the 
Atlantie, never quite made out where the Cuyuni River ran or what 
the Schomburgk line was. He became excited over the question 
when he heard, if he was an American, that the Britisher was trying 
to violate the sacred Doctrine of Monroé; if an Englishman, when 
he was told that the United States was attempting to bully us out of 
something which a British colony {might justly claim as its own. 
Now that his political guides and leaders have informed him that a 
compromise has been arranged which is satisfactory to the honour of 
both parties, he is quite content to forget the whole affair. In this 
country there is assuredly no disposition to look narrowly at the terms 
of settlement, or weigh too strictly the gains and losses in the diplo- 
matic bargain. It is assumed—for the exact details are not yet 
known, and when they are known they probably will not be generally 
understood—that while we have given way to the United States, by 
admitting its right to intervene in the dispute, we have secured the 
substantial securities for which, as the guardians of British Guiana, 
we were mainly contending. An equitable arrangement has been 
made by which the long-established prescriptive occupation of the 
inhabitants of the older colonial territories is recognised ; subject to 
this we are to arbitrate on the whole debatable district, as the United 
States Government has all along demanded. If there are some who 
feel that, supposing this arrangement to be prudent and just, it might 
have been most suitably made before instead of after Mr. Cleveland’s 
Message: if they find a certain humiliation in the fact that this 
solution, so long refused to diplomatic pressure, has been somewhat 
precipitately granted when diplomacy was backed by a threat of war, 
they are in the minority. There is no denying the fact that in conclud- 
ing the Arbitration Treaty, Lord Salisbury has satisfied the great body 
of his countrymen. The prevalent sentiment is one of impatient relief. 
We are glad to be done with a vexatious business ; we are only some- 
what annoyed to think that, trivial as we are now led to believe it 
really was, it should have given us some months of occasional anxiety 
and some moments of genuine alarm. 

But though the boundary question is in itself of no very great 
importance, the same cannot be said of the episode of American inter- 
vention, or of the process by which it has been terminated. On the 
contrary. It would not be surprising if the future historian of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries should come to consider this series 
of occurrences as the beginning of a new epoch in international rela- 
tions ; and he even may see cause to regard it as the most significant 
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and pregnant event of all this annus mirabilis 1896. It is true its 
importance and interest are much more for the people of the United 
States than for Englishmen, though the latter too are very closely 
concerned init. For Americans the assertion, and the partial reeogni- 
tion, of the new version of the Monroe Doctrine, laid down: by Mr. 
Olney last summer, may have consequences that will be felt for gene- 
rations. It is strange that this aspect of the matter has received 
very little attention in America and next to none in this country. 
Both nations are content to welcome the fact—which indeed is gratify- 
ing enough in itself—that their rulers, after getting to high words, 
and after hesitating as it seemed on the very brink of a serious 
quarrel, have contrived to adjust all differences by an arbitration 
arrangement, and have even made the incident the occasion of settling 
the draft of a General Treaty of Arbitration. In the exultation or 
the relief with which this comfortable escape from a most awkward 
embarrassment is hailed, it is forgotten that, before the solution had 
been reached, principles had been asserted, and precedents laid down, 
which must become part, if not of International Law, at any rate of 
public policy. A novel attempt has been made to define the attitude 
of the United States towards the other Governments of the two 
Americas. A fresh article has been added to the code which regu- 
lates the relations of the civilised Powers to one another. How far 
the new system extends, and what its precise meaning and validity 
may be, are questions which the recent transactions have left in much 
uncertainty. They are at least worth some consideration. 

There are, I know, observers who deny that any such striking 
results as those suggested have been developed in the course of the 
Anglo-American negotiations. Nothing, they would say, is changed ; 
there is only a treaty the more. There is a tendency among some 
American journalists, who have specially supported the action of Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney, to minimise the importance of the State 
Secretary’ s famous Despatch. They refuse to admit that there has 
beef any change in the policy of the United States, or that anything 
said or done in connection with the Venezuela frontier dispute has 
seriously modified international relations. The Times correspondent 
at Washington has asserted this opinion with a good deal of emphasis ;. 
and it seems to have been adopted, after some hesitation, by ‘his 
employers in London. We have been told that the new Monroe 
Doctrine does not seem very materially to differ from the old one.' 
These, however, are the second thoughts of the Times. A day or two 
previously that journal had committed itself to a much more serious 
and more logical opinion on the meaning of the Washington compact : 

From the point of view of the United States the arrangement is.‘a concession 
by Great Britain of the most far-reaching kind. It admits a principle that ‘in 
respect of South American Republics the United States may not only intervene in 


1 See the Times, November 16, 1896, 
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disputes, but may entirely supersede the original disputant and assume exclusive 
control of the negotiations. Great Britain cannot, of course, bind any other nation 
by her action in this matter, but she has set up a precedent which may in future 
be quoted with ‘great effect against herself, and she has greatly strengthened the 
hands of the United States Government in any dispute that may arise in the future 
between a South American Republic and a European Power in which the United 
States may desire to intervene. 
If we choose to turn back to a time before this ‘far-reaching’ 
concession had been made, and when it was believed that it would 
not be made, we shall find the same conviction asserted in still more 
emphatic language. ‘It must be observed that the Monroe Doctrine 
on which Mr. Olney relies has received an entirely new development 
in his Despatch and in Mr. Cleveland’s Message. . . . Lord Salisbury 
expresses his full concurrence in the view “that any disturbance of the 
existing territorial distribution in the Western Hemisphere by any 
fresh acquisition on the part of any European State would be a highly 
inexpedient change.” But the recognition of this expediency does 
not cover the deductions from the Monroe Doctrine which Mr. Olney’s 
Despatch puts forward, and which President Cleveland makes the 
basis of the most astounding proposal, perhaps, that has ever been 
advanced by any Government, in time of peace, since the days of 
‘Napoleon. . . . It is impossible to admit that the interests of the United 
‘States are affected by every frontier dispute between our colonies and 
their neighbours, and that therefore the right of imposing arbitration 
in every case of the kind must be conceded.’ I quote from the 
Times of the 18th of December, the day after the publication of 
President Cleveland’s Message ; I might quote from almost any other 
English newspaper of that date. The universal opinion in this 
.country at the time was that the claims advanced by Mr. Olney were 
-@ great innovation. And what Lord Salisbury said last autumn, what 
nine out of ten intelligent Englishmen said last winter, what a number 
-of the most learned and authoritative of American jurists urged as 
-oon as they were made acquainted with the text of the Secretary 
-of State’s Note, competent foreign observers continue to maintain 
still. The best informed French and German journalists—seldom 
inclined to view the aspirations and pretensions of Great Britain 
with indulgence—declared that Lord Salisbury had the better of the 
argumentative duel ; and, though they acknowledge the equity and 
prudence of the compromise which has been reached, they think it 
necessary to point out that it involves possibilities of considerable 
gravity, not merely to England and the United States, but also to 
the civilised world in general. The Cologne Gazette—echoing what 
is said to be the view of the German Foreign Office—insists that a 
precedent has been established by the joint action of the two Anglo- 
Saxon Powers, the effects of which are likely to be felt long after 
the British Guiana boundary question has been forgotten. ‘ We wish 
to take the first opportunity of declaring,’ said the Rhenish news- 
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paper, in an article which was reproduced with approval by the 
semi-official Norddeutsche Zeitung, ‘ that the precedent in question 
is at most an English, and in no way a European, precedent.’ 
Nevertheless the German writer admits that the United States has 
entered upon a line of policy from which it cannot easily withdraw, 
and that in the future, and in the light of this Venezuela transaction, 
American public opinion will unhesitatingly demand the intervention 
of the Federal Government in any dispute between an American State 
and a European Power, whether territorial questions be involved or 
not. The Temps, which is the best instructed of French newspapers 
where foreign affairs are involved, writes in a similar strain. What . 
specially concerns Frenchmen, it argues, is the countenance Great 
Britain has given to a novel and extreme deduction from the Monroe 
Doctrine : 

Ainsi, du consentement exprés du Royaume-Uni, le gouvernement de Washing- 
ton se verra investi du droit de s’immiscer dans toute querelle territoriale entre 
une puissance européenne et un Etat du nouveau monde. II obtiendra le droit de 
se porter fort, méme sans mandat exprés, pour l’un de ses clients. Il pourra, 
d’accord avec la puissance européenne engagée dans le litige, mais sans l’interven- 
tion de ’Etat américain que représente l'autre partie, régler souverainement le 
mode, les conditions, la forme et le fonds de la solution destinée 4 mettre fin au 


conflit. 
Ce sont 14 de bien grosses innovations en matiére de droit international. Elles 
consacrent la suprématie absolue des Etats-Unis dans Jeur hémisphére. 


There can be no doubt that these French and German publicists 
are right. Great changes in the relations of the European Powers 
towards the States of the American continent, and in the relations 
of those States to one another, have been produced by the assertion 
on one side, and the admission, at least in part, on the other, of that 
new and enlarged version of the Monroe principle, which may be 
conveniently known as the Olney Doctrine. 

This Doctrine is embodied in the Despatch, so often referred to, of 
the 20th of July, 1895, emphasised and clinched in Mr. Cleveland’s 
famous Message to Congress. The Despatch is a very verbose, volu- 
minous, and elaborate document, couched in a rhetorical style such as 
is not commonly employed in formal State Papers. But though its 
argument is loose and its phraseology singularly wanting in scientific 
precision, its general meaning is clear enough. To put it briefly 
Mr, Olney’s main propositions are that ‘ American questions are for 
American decision ;’ that no European Power has the right to inter- 
vene forcibly in the affairs of the continent, or to seek territorial ex- 
tension at the expense of any existing American State; that the 
United States, owing to its superior size and power, is the protector 
and champion of all other American nations; and that it has the 
right and duty to intervene in all territorial disputes in the Western 
Hemisphere, whether such disputes directly affect its interests or not 
These propositions are deduced from a variety of general statements 
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of principle, some of which are of a very remarkable and original 
character, such for instance as the axiom that ‘ permanent political 
‘union between a European and.an American State is unnatural and 
inexpedient.’ Lord Salisbury, as the representative of an empire 
which ineludes Canada, thought it necessary to place on record his 
‘emphatic denial’ of this extraordinary proposition, and of many 
other statements of fact and theories of politics which Mr. Olney’s 
Despatch contained; nor did he assent. to the State Secretary’s view 
that ‘ American questions are for American decision,’ or concede that 
general right of intervention in the affairs of the continent which the 
United States Government claimed. But in that strangely confused 
and indefinite system which is called International Law, acts go for 
more than words. If the jurist will be able to turn {to the cogent 
piece of argument in which Lord Salisbury dismissed the new inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine, the statesman will point to the fact 
that the Government over which Lord Salisbury presided did eventu- 
ally comply with the cardimal demand this new interpretation em- 
‘bodied. Whatever we may think of Mr. Olney’s historical and juris- 
tical generalisations, we cannot deny that Her Majesty’s Government 
has admitted his two main assertions of practical policy. His long 
Despatch ‘ boils down’ to this: the general right of the United States 
to intervene in American disputes in order to secure that they shall 
be solved by methods which the Government of the Union considers 
just and equitable. When the two Secretaries of State come to close 
quarters in their Despatches, the argument really turns on this point. 
You have only the right to intervene on any question which affects 
your interests, said Lord Salisbury, whether the question be in 
America or elsewhere. You may interfere between Venezuela and 
British Guiana it is true, but merely on the same grounds as you 
might have interfered, if youhad thought proper, between China and 
Japan. Not at all, said Mr. Olney; we are not bound to consider 
whether we have special interests in the matter. The United States 
may intervene because it?s the United States—‘ not simply by reason 
of its high character as a civilised State, nor because wisdom and 
justice and equity are the invariable characteristics of the dealings 
of the United States ;’ but also because, ‘in addition to all other 
grounds, its infinite resources, combined with its isolated position, 
render it. master of the situation.’ In other words, the United States, 
being by; far the largest, and the, strongest of American Powers, defi- 
-nitely asserts its right to a paramount control of the States-system of 
the continent. And this claim, it must be repeated, Lord Salisbury 
has conceded. No one; has been able to show that any special in- 
terests of the United States have been involved, or that the Republic 
is more directly affected by the Guiana boundary question . than 
Mexico or, Peru, orany other American: State. If we have recognised 
‘the American claim to determine this dispute, without the invitation 
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of one disputant, and over the head of the other, it is an admission of 
the political hegemony of the United States in the two Americas. 
The precedent has been established which it is the chief object of the 
Olney Doctrine to set up. 

It may be said that this precedent is not binding in the tribunal 
ef diplomacy. As I have just shown French and German protests 
have already been issued, and it will be open to any foreign Govern- 
ments, if the occasion should arise, to declare that the general system 
of International Law cannot be modified by a private arrangement 
between two Powers. But if the civilised world is not committed to 
the fundamental article of the new Doctrine, the United States is ; 
and that is the true importance of the matter. We have seen how 
President Monroe’s Message—which was in fact a purely academic 
commentary on events, not followed, or intended to be followed, by 
definite action—has become an inseparable part of the public policy 
of the United States, and has assumed in the eyes of American 
citizens a sanctity almost equal to that of the Constitution itself. 
Probably the same weight of authority will not attach to the policy 
laid down by President Cleveland and Mr. Olney. But authority 
it will have: the authority of an accomplished fact, and the 
authority of a successful vindication of a principle which could 
not be subsequently abandoned without some appearance of humilia- 
tion. America is a democratic country, in which the sovereign is 
an electorate keenly alive to the national dignity and impulsively 
quick to resent any sacrifice of the national honour. Nothing helps 
a party in difficulties more than a show of spirit in foreign affairs, nor 
injures it worse than any suspicion of weakness or pusillanimity. 
What has been gained by the assertion of the Olney Doctrine cannot 
be lost. Successive Secretaries and Presidents must take care that 
this high-water mark is not obliterated, if indeed it is not pushed 
further outwards. One would not give much for the political fortunes 
of an American statesman, who let it be known that he thought the 
precedent of 1896 was a mistake, and that he saw no reason why 
American questions should be reserved for American decision, or why 
a dispute between two Powers, neither of which approached to within 
many hundreds of miles of the United States, could not be left to 
settle itself without calling for the intervention of Washington. No 
politician could now say that ; no party could afford to support him 
if he did. The United States is practically bound to intervene as 
protector, champion, and judge in equity whenever territorial changes 
on the American continent are contemplated, or the rights of an 
American State are menaced ; to intervene by diplomacy if that will 
suffice, by fleets and armies if it will not. 

It is not the object of these few pages to discuss the wisdom or 
justice of this new policy, but merely to point out fhat new it is and 
that it must carry with it new, and weighty, consequences. Many 
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Englishmen will feel a good deal of sympathy with the spirit 
that animates it. The violent language of Mr, Olney’s Note, 
its fulsome and excessive laudation of the United States, its con- 
temptuous disregard of the susceptibilities of other great nations, and 
its glaring misrepresentations of fact and history, caused natural 
offence in this country. Behind, however, its extravagances and per- 
versities there lies a sentiment for which, even in its audacity, English- 
men must feel a certain respect. ‘We are the “ biggest” and also the 
best Power in America, and we mean not merely to “ boss the show,” 
but to see that the show is run upon the lines we approve. We are 
Republicans, and we think everybody else ought to be Republicans,. 
because that is the best form of government, and: makes people more- 
virtuous than any other. We don’t want European influence or 
European political methods here. We intend to keep America for 
the Americans, and make all the peoples of the continent work up to 
the standard set by ourselves. Therefore no fresh European Powers. 
are to get a hand in, and those that are in already are to be cleared 
out as soon as convenient.’ Mr. Olney does not quite say this, but 
it is what his arguments really mean. And if the end could be 
attained, if it were possible to keep the New World free from the 
strife, the ambitions, the wearing intrigues, the jealous rivalries, the 
burden of armaments, the constant dread, and sometimes the awful 
reality, of war, which have saddened the Old—what Englishman would 
seek to put obstacles in the way of realising the comfortable dream ? 
By all means, he would say, let the Americans try the experiment. 
Only, from the depth of an Old-World experience that ranges over two 
thousand years of fierce conflict among the nations, he may be per- 
mitted to remind Americans that the experiment is no cheap and easy 
one. It will need something more than large words and elevated 
sentiments to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

Even in embarking upon the modified form of this enterprise 
which I take to be implied in the Olney Doctrine, the United States 
has saddled itself with a vast addition to its burdens and its duties. 
It has asserted—successfully asserted—for itself a claim to be the 
general protector and arbiter of the American continent. The re- 
sponsibility:thus assumed is aheavy one. Nothing like it has existed 
in the world since the downfall of the Roman Empire. Many power- 
ful modern States have exercised a hegemony, or supremacy, over 
independent, civilised neighbours ; but no other has yet attempted to 
regulate the affairs of a whole quarter of the habitable globe, or to 
make itself answerable for a large number of separate States, many. 
of them of enormous extent, and some of them hundreds or even 


* ‘The people of the United States have a vital interest in the cause of popular 
self-government. . . . They believe it to be for the healing of all nations, and that 


civilisation must either advance or retrograde accordingly as its supremacy is extended 
or curtailed.’— Mr. Olney’s Despatch. . 
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thousands of miles distant from its own frontiers. The continent of 
America is not like Africa. It is not a no-man’s land, inhabited by 
masterless savages. Except the white desolate wastes of the far 
North, where the continent breaks up among the Polar seas, and a 
comparatively insignificant tract in the extreme South, all America 
—North, Central, and South—is, nominally at least, subject to the 
rule of some organised Government recognised by the family of nations, 
and administered by men of European blood, professing the Christian 
religion. Whatever may be the actual facts, in theory, and in the 
view of International Law, the other Governments of the Americas 
have as much right to call themselves civilised, and to claim all the 
immunities and prerogatives of civilisation, as that of Washington © 
itself; and some at least of their States have existed, under settled 
rule, as dependencies of European Powers, as long as the United 
States or longer. Nor are these groups of countries, which are hence- 
forth to consider themselves under the’ tutelage of the Republic, 
insignificant in resources, or in the possibilities of future wealth and 
greatness. The Union, it is true, is a mighty Realm, with its seventy 
millions of people, its vast area of fertile and temperate land, its 
abounding prosperity, and its magnificent industrial development. 
Few Englishmen would be inclined to underrate the power and the 
splendour of the noblest of the daughter States which have sprung 
from the womb of the Mother of Nations. But the tall shadow of 
the Republic has perhaps unduly dwarfed the proportions of others 
who share with it the heritage of the Western world. We need not 
forget that alongside the United States there lies a country, still 
under the Imperial Crown of Britain, which may also be called great, 
in all the elements that make for greatness, except an abundant 
population ; and even that may come before long. In thirty years’ 
time the Dominion of Canada may have grown into a nation with 
ten or fifteen millions of people, mostly of British descent: a 
nation large enough to claim its right to be treated on terms of 
political equality with any neighbour, however populous and power- 
fal. And if we leave Canada out of account, the Republics of South 
America and Central America are not so unimportant that their 
political control can be easy, even for a country so vigorous and 
powerful as the United States. Mismanaged as it has been by bad 
government, and retarded in its material development by war, bank- 
ruptcy, slavery, and revolution, there is the possibility of a great 
future before Spanish and Portuguese America. Great, in certain 
ways, it is already. Mexico has a population of 10,000,000, 
and an area equal to all the countries of Western Europe together ; 
Brazil is larger than Europe, and larger than the United States, 
excluding Alaska; the Argentine Republic has fertile land enough 
to support the combined population of England, France, and Ger- 
many ; and even the smaller Republics of the North are larger than 
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most European monarchies. These States are not merely huge tracts 
of uninhabitable desert, like that immense blank area of ‘light soil’ 
which makes French Africa fill so much space onthe map. Nearly the 
whole of South and Central America is well watered, and it is lavishly 
endowed by nature with vegetable and mineral wealth; a considerable 
portion has a climate which does not forbid settlement by men of the 
Caucasian race. Of this splendid slice of the earth’s surface much is 
still almost virgin to the foot of man. The immense dominion which 
is called Brazil has only fourteen millions of inhabitants, including 
negroes and Indians. The Argentine is less populous than Belgium. 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, even Peru and Chili, are still only 
half-explored lands. Who can doubt that these vast expanses of 
fruitful soil cannot be left for ever to a handful of traders and 
political adventurers in a few ports and capitals, and to sparse 
‘ agricultural settlements round the rim of the coast and along the 
lower course of the great rivers? And who can fail to believe that 
as South America fills up its haphazard political arrangements, its 
accidental and unnatural geographical distribution will be altered ? 
The future history of the continent is likely to be more adventurous 
than its past. New states will be created ; the old ones will fall to 
pieces ; there must be convulsions and cataclysms, and probably a 
struggle for territory, which cannot well be otherwise than violent. 
There is another point worth considering, though strangely little 
attention has been bestowed on it in this country.* When the re- 
construction of South America begins, it will be difficult to exclude 
the European nations from a share in the scramble. Some of them 
may be drawn into it by the natural evolution of events and probably 
very much against their will. But then the countries of Europe are 
full, and over full; their surplus population is brimming over into 
the other quarters of the world ; cupidity, industrial enterprise, the 
desire to gain the necessaries of life on easier terms than they can be 
got in comparatively poor countries not fitted to sustain a large 
population from their own resources, are driving them to the ale 
most parts of the world, in numbers larger than ever 


Rhene or the Danaw from their populous sands 


poured upon tlie fields of Italy. The problem is really less interest- 
ing for us than for some others. Within the limits of the Empire 
there is good land enough to hold the increase of the British Isles 
fora hundred years to come. But the German, the Belgian, the 
Austrian, the Italian, the Alsatian, the Sclavonian, the Scandinavian, 
pressed abroad by ambition or sheer hunger—where are they to go? 
At present they go mostly to the United States; but the United 
States is not anxious to have them, aud will not take them much 
longer. There is Africa; but Africa is already a failure, since it 
~~ ® See, however, an otpisabis article in the Spectator for Nov ember 14, in which 
some of the considerations here suggested are presented in a very striking manner. 
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begins to be plain that the amount of land suited for settlement is 
strictly limited and a very large part of all that is worth having is in 
the possession of a Power which cannot be deprived of its dependen- 
cies till the strongest navy in the world has been mastered. What 
every European State wants is a colony capable of sustaining in 
comfort a few millions of its own people. It is not at all improbable 
that Germany, for instance, will find such a colony in Southern 
Brazil, and Italy on the Rio Plata. Let us suppose—not an extravagant 
supposition—that some time in the early part of the next century 
a couple of millions of Germans find themselves living in Southern 
Brazil, and that they also find the government of a gang of half-caste 
attorneys and political adventurers at Rio Janeiro no longer tolerable. 
The Uitlanders revolt and are beaten; they appeal to their own 
Government for protection and annexation. What will the United 
States do? It might annex South Brazil, or all Brazil, itself; or it 
might merely signify that the Monroe Doctrine, with its authorised 
glosses, required it to warn off Germany, and leave the inhabitants 
of Brazil to fight out the question among themselves. Inthe former 
case it would have acquired a Territory or a new State, of enormous 
extent, inhabited by an alien race, separated from the rest of the 
Union by hundreds of miles of sea and land, and needing a military 
force, much larger than the whole of the present United States 
Army, to police and protect it. In the other case, the civilising 
mission of the United States, of which Mr. Olney speaks, might 
be fulfilled by consigning a nobly fertile region and an indus- 
trious population to some such welter of anarchy and murderously 
savage warfare as that which devastated Paraguay and almost 
exterminated its male inhabitants thirty years ago. There is 
another alternative. It is conceivable that even the prestige of 
the United States might not be sufficient to induce a powerful 
European monarchy to abandon a large population of its own subjects 
without a struggle; and if the United States declined to annex 
Brazil, Germany might take some forcible action which would effectu- 
ally impede that American State from ‘shaping for itself its own 
political fortunes and destinies.’ But this would be ‘antagonising 
the interests and inviting the opposition of the United States,’ and 
according to the Olney Doctrine would have to be opposed by the 
forces of the Union. Whichever alternative is taken the result would 
involve an addition to the external responsibilities, and an increase of 
the warlike resources, of the United States. 

This last result seems to be inevitable. No nation can expect 
to take over the political control of an entire continent, to make 
itself answerable for permanently maintaining the existing geogra- 
phical divisions of a group of States so large and (in some cases) so 
distant as those of the two Americas, and to secure the integrity 
against colonisation, annexation, or other forcible intrusion, of terri- 
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tories at once so tempting, so weak, and in such a condition of 
economic and industrial infancy, without being in a position to give 
effect to its wishes. If the scramble for South America once begins, 
neither the latent resources nor the moral influence of the United 
States will avail to protect its clients without the display of effective 
material strength. The Republic will be compelled to provide itself 
with some of those burdensome appendages to political predomi- 
nance, under which the peoples of this continent have suffered. 
Amateur diplomatists may contrive to conduct the external affairs 
of a nation which is seldom called upon to concern itself with what 
happens beyond its own borders ; they will require to be replaced by 
an elaborately (and expensively) trained staff of experts. Both the 
army and the navy must be brought a good deal closer to the Euro- 
pean standard. A levy of militiamen and civilian volunteers can no 
more be relied upon to furnish a completely equipped army corps for 
service in South America than a fleet of cruisers can be safely left 
to face a squadron of battleships. President Cleveland has at last 
provided the United States with a definite and positive foreign policy. 
It will remain for President Cleveland’s successors to supply the 
country with the means of adequately discharging the responsibilities 
which this policy necessarily involves. The old Monroe Doctrine was 
one of self-centred isolation. A country, which aimed as far as 


possible at having no political relations with foreign States, could 
almost dispense with the luxury of fleets and armies. But the New 
Monroe Doctrine (which in some respects is rather the antithesis than 
the legitimate development of its predecessor) cannot assuredly be 
maintained unless the citizens of the Republic are prepared to endure 
burdens and incur obligations from which hitherto they have been 
enviably free. 


Sipney Low. 





MANNING THE NAVY IN 
TIME OF WAR 


THE reply given by Mr. Goschen' to the question asked by Mr. 
Webster in the House of Commons on the 23rd of July, seems to 
indicate that the Government intend to provide for the deficiencies, 
admitted on all hands to exist in the personnel of the navy, by a further 
increase in the permanent force. The moment seems specially 
opportune for the consideration of the grave question of the manning 
of the navy in war. Shall the permanent force be raised to the 
strength required in war, or shall we look to an adequate and well- 
trained reserve for meeting the war requirements of the navy? That 
the country and the Government should come to a right decision on 
this question is of supreme national importance. 

First let us inquire what number of men are required to man the 
navy in time of war. Inthe Naval Annual for 1895 and 1896 de- 
tailed estimates are given of the numbers required for every ship 


built or building. The figures are as follows :— 
Men 
Ships built or building 1895 «© «© «6 © « « 97,700 
Ships laid down 1895 a °« «© « « 6,200 
Ships laid down 1896 . ° . . . ° . 10,450 
Total e ° e e ° « 114,350 


This total requirement of 114,000 men could not under ordinary 
circumstances be reached until the year 1900; but before the vessels 
of the 1895 and 1896 programmes are completed our requirements 
will probably be diminished by over 7,000 men, owing to the elimi- 
nation of obsolete ships now on the navy list. It must also be borne 
in mind that every ship on the list would not be ready for sea at the 
outbreak of war. There will always be ships in the dockyard reserve 
requiring extensive and therefore lengthy repairs to make them ready 


1 Mr. Goschen said: ‘ With regard to reserves of sailors and marines nothing has 
happened since I submitted the Navy Estimates to induce me to depart in either 
direction from that steady continuous proportionate increase in the number of men 
which is rendered necessary by the extension of the fleet. I asked the House for an 
increase of about 5,000 men when I submitted my last estimate. I must decline to 
anticipate a statement which I shall have to make next year as to the further increase 
which will be required.’ 
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for commission. Upon a full consideration of all our possible re- 
quirements in relation to manning, it is safe to say that in 1900 we 
shall need about 105,000 men. This figure is in close accord with 
the estimate given by Lord Charles Beresford at the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce. What are the numbers at present available ? 
We have 85,800 men available for sea-service in the navy, and 25,000 
men not adequately trained in the naval reserve. Some deduction 
being made for sickness, and for the absence of naval reserve men on 
distant voyages, it is clear that we shall have barely sufficient men to 
man all our available ships. There is certainly no margin to make 
good ‘the wastage of war,’ whether due to losses in action or any 
other cause. In dealing with the manning of the navy, we are bound 
to keep in view the large demands which would be made in order to 
enable the country to employ to the fullest extent, should necessity 
arise, its unparalleled resources for the supply of ships and war mate- 
rial. Our private shipbuilding yards are capable of constructing 
simultaneously at least twenty battleships and forty cruisers. In a 
struggle with a first-class naval power these splendid resources ought 
to be employed to their utmost capacity; but they must remain 
absolutely valueless to the nation without men to utilise the ships 
which could be constructed in a few months. 

Past experience shows that the number of men required in time 
of peace is no criterion of the number required in war. In the three 
great wars in which we were engaged in the latter half of the last 
century, we required from four to eight times the number of men 
serving in the navy in the intervening years of peace. In the 
Crimean War we doubled the force that we had maintained in the 
previous period of peace ; and this although we were fighting against 
an enemy that was not very powerful at sea. The press-gang and 
the bounty systern were the two principal methods employed in old 
days to bring ‘the personnel of the navy up to war strength. Public 
opinion would not allow the navy to be recruited again by the brutal 
method of impressment. The bounty system is costly and unsatis- 
factory. Obviously it must prove ineffective if the seamen were not 
in existence. The Report of the Committee on the Manning of the 
Mercantile Marine contains the latest evidence that British seamen 
are diminishing in numbers and probably also in quality. 

Our deficiencies being admitted, what steps are we to take to 
remedy them? In recent years the additions to strength have been 
mainly in the permanent force. In nine years there has been an 
increase of over 31,000 in the numbers voted for the navy. During 
the last five years nearly 19,000 men have been added to the numbers 
available for sea-service. Recent experience has shown that the pay, 
the conditions of employment, and the prospects of promotion, are 
sufficient to attract as many recruits for the navy as we require. No 
one would dispute the contention of naval officers, that it is better to 
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man our ships with men who have been trained from youth in the 
ranks of the navy, than with reserve men who have had little if any 
training in a sea-going man-of-war. To depend almost entirely on a 
permanent force would place the country under an intolerable burden 
of expenditure. For the year 1896 no less than 8,000,000. have 
been voted for wages, victualling, clothing, half-pay and pensions. 
In the Naval Works Bill are included 1,145,000/. for Naval Barracks 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Keyham, and 341,000/. for a Naval Hos- 
pital at Chatham. It must also be borne in mind that the navy 
estimates have not yet begun to show the increase in non-effective 
charges owing to the recent additions to the numbers borne. A large 
non-effective vote is unsatisfactory in any branch of the public service. - 
The recent additions to the personnel must ultimately raise the non- 
effective vote in the Navy Estimates to 50 per cent. above its present 
amount; and even if a change should take place in our policy now, 
it would be many years before the charge could. be again reduced. 
An addition to the shipbuilding vote is an increase for one or two 
years only ; an addition to the number of men creates a charge on 
the Exchequer which will be felt for more than half a century. 

In the present state of public feeling the Admiralty would have 
little difficulty in obtaining the sanction of Parliament for a large 
expenditure. The recent increase in the Navy Estimates has co- 
incided with a revival of commercial prosperity and a budget surplus. 
The burden has been little felt by the general body of tax-payers. 
It would not be wisdom on the part of those responsible for the naval 
defence of the country to take full advantage of the present : state of 
public feeling, and to rely on the maintenance of the prosperous 
condition of the revenue which we have lately enjoyed. In a period 
of falling revenue, and when the political atmosphere is;less clouded, 
demands are certain to be made for a reduction in the expenditure 
of our great spending departments. Any reduction in the Navy 
Estimates will be made in the future, as in the past, in the ship- 
building vote. Far-seeing statesmen will do well to put some: check 
on the disposition to be lavish in the hour of prosperity. It may be 
followed by a reaction, and in the end do more to endanger than to 
establish our naval supremacy. We believe, as we-have stated over 
and over again, that we shall waste our national resources if we 
attempt to maintain in peace the full numbers required to man the 
fleet in time of war. 

The alternative is to take steps to create a reserve strong both in 
numbers and efficiency. The existing naval reserve, though un- 
doubtedly valuable, leaves much to be desired. Neither in numbers, 
nor in completeness of training, is the force as satisfactory as we 
could wish. It has been proposed that a reserve should be created 
by passing men rapidly through the fleet, the navy being utilised 
to some extent as a training ground for the merchant service. Lord 
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Charles Beresford, in the address already referred to, has given a 
detailed scheme for carrying this policy into effect. Under this 
scheme, which may be briefly summarised, 5,000 men are to be en- 
rolled annually for five years’ service. On completion of their engage- 
ment in the navy, they would be entered in a first-class reserve, and 
would receive a retaining fee of 12/. a year subject to their putting in 
28 days’ drill. In addition, 5,000 men would be enrolled annually ina 
second-class reserve, who would get two months’ training in the year, 
one of which must be on board a sea-going man-of-war. These men 
would receive a retaining fee of 8/. a year, instead of the 2/. 10s. 
now paid. Entries of second-class reserve men to cease at the end 
of seven years. At the end of eleven years the reserve would thus 
be raised to 35,000 men in the first class, and 35,000 in the second 
class. The total cost of a reserve of 90,000 men is estimated at 
840,000/. a year, plus 600,000/. per annum for training, or a total 
cost of 1,440,000. This would be roughly 20/. a man, excluding 
officers, the cost of the existing reserve being 10/. a man, including 
officers. 

The objections to the institution of a short-service system in the 
navy are too serious to be disregarded. The following are the most 
important :— 

(1) If two classes of the permanent force engaged for different 
periods were serving indiscriminately in the same ships, it would lead 
almost inevitably to a reconsideration and shortening of the longer 
period of service. This objection was urged with much force by 
Lord Spencer in the debate which took place some two years ago in 
the House of Lords. 

(2) Men who have served their earlier years at sea in the navy 
would not take kindly to the merchant service, where the conditions 
of employment are not so good, and the work is harder. An 
absolute proof that the navy is the more attractive service is 
afforded by the fact that there is no difficulty in securing as many 
boys as we want for the navy, while there is a great and increasing 
difficulty in keeping up the supply of British-born seamen in the 
merchant service. 

(3) The short-service system is very costly in proportion to the 
results attained. It has been estimated that every bluejacket entered 
as a boy costs the country 200/. before he becomes efficient. 
Under the system recently instituted in the ‘Northampton,’ by 
which boys are entered at a later age, and are only six months under 
training, the cost may be materially reduced. The Times’ report 
does not tell us at what age or under what system Lord Charles 
Beresford proposes to enter first-class naval reserve men. In any 
case a reserve man under his scheme could not be created in less than 
five years, and of the five years he would probably be two years 
under training. It is true that during the remainder of the five 
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years he would be available for service in the fleet; but we have 
already more men than are necessary in peace. Our object should 
therefore be to keep naval reserve men as short a period in the fleet 
as is consistent with securing efficiency. Lord Charles Beresford 
points out that we must, in order to train reserve men, commission 
more ships and have shorter commissions. As a result of shortening 
the length of commissions we should have a large increase in the 
mumbers of men practically unemployed in our home ports, and 
involving the necessity for additional accommodation in naval 
barracks and harbour ships. In the view of some of our best naval 
authorities, our seamen already spend too little time at sea. It 
would certainly be detrimental to the efficiency of the service to 
increase the time now spent in harbour. 

Under the scheme which is described later, a naval reserve man 
would be qualified by four years’ training in the merchant service, 
to be followed by serving a year or six months in the navy. As 
compared with Lord Charles Beresford’s plan, it would be obviously 
less costly. With an equal number of ships in commission, from five 
to ten times the number of naval reserve men could be turned out 
in the same period. Every year that a prospective naval reserve 
man remains in the fleet after he is‘efficient his services are lost to 
the reserve. He is costing the country a great deal more, and he | 
does not increase the strength of the personnel for war purposes. - 
somewhat similar objection applied to the recent entry of 100 naval 
reserve officers on the lieutenants’ list of the Royal Navy. 

On the above grounds we must reject the proposal to create a 
naval reserve through a short-service system, and endeavour to 
develop a well-trained reserve on other lines. The existing sources 
of supply for the naval reserve are the mercantile marine and the 
fishing population of the United Kingdom. We have a further 
source of supply in the seafaring and fishing population of the 
colonies, more especially of Canada, which has never yet been 
touched. Let us briefly examine the possibilities of the various 
resources on which we might be able to rely. 

The mercantile marine has proved itself well able to supply the 
number of officers that would be required for the navy on the out- 
break of war. If training in the navy were rigidly insisted on as a 
condition of promotion from the junior ranks of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, the reserve of officers would become as valuable from the 
point of view of efficiency as it already is in respect of numbers. 
The case is very different if we turn to the mercantile marine for 
the supply of men. In the Report of the Committee on the Manning 
of the Mercantile Marine (par. 28) we read: ‘It would appear that 
in 1891 the whole number of seamen employed in the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom was 131,375, of whom 22,052 were foreigners 
and 21,332 were lascars, nearly 23 per cent. in all being non- 
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British.’ The proportion of foreigners and lascars in the different 
ratings is given in the following table :— 


| 


3 ; | Per Cent. 
Foreigners Lascars | non-British 


A.B’s ; . é 12,226 6,953 , 47 
Petty Officers , . ‘ \ 2,154 1377 | 38 
Firemen . : ‘ : 3,224 7,475 43 
Ordinary Seamen . y's 489 nil 14 


SRN ie Sows cette 104 143 | 20 
| Apprentices . . «| 3,619 Very few foreigners 


The most unsatisfactory feature in the above returns is the fact 
that 19,179 out of a total of 40,625 A.B.’s, or 47 per cent., are either 
foreigners or lascars. Bad as the situation is at present, it exhibits 
no tendency to improve. In a subsequent paragraph the Committee 
point out that the existing unrestricted admission of foreigners and 
lascars may eventually result in further diminishing, outside of the 
Royal Navy, the number of British seamen. The reasons for the 
change that has already taken place and is still going on are summed 
up by the Committee in the following sentences :— 

(1) The British seaman who has qualified himself for the rating 
of A.B. by 4 years’ service before the mast may sign articles with 
Scandinavians and men of other nationalties, some of whom possess 
er of qualification and no adequate knowledge of the English 
anguage, 

(2) Any deterioration of British seamen which may now exist is 
not owing to the decadence of our countrymen nor to their dislike 
for the sea, but to the lack of sufficient attraction in the sea service 
as at present constituted to draw and hold the best class of British 
workmen, and to the insufficient number of boys in training to supply 
the necessary waste in the number of A.B.’s.? 

What are the remedies for the existing unsatisfactory state of 
things? How can the mercantile marine become again what it once 
was, a valuable support for the navy in time of war? The Manning 
Committee make the following suggestions :— 

(1) Training ships or schools, where boys intended for sea service 
could obtain technical instruction in seamanship, should be established 
at the public expense at our seaports. Boys of 17 years of age or 
over having obtained certificates of competency in such training ships 
should be entitled at once to the rating of 0.S. (ordinary seaman). 

(2) A candidate for the rating of A.B. should be 19 years of age 
or over, and have had three years’ service at sea as a deck hand. No 
man should be permitted to be employed as an A.B. who cannot 
prove his title to that rating. 

(3) The candidate for the rating of O.S. should be 17 years of 


? Similar conclusions are arrived at in the Naval Annual, p. 214. 
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age or over, have had one year’s service at sea, or be qualified as 
above. 

(4) Foreigners who are candidates for the rating of A.B. or O.S. 
should be required to show the appropriate sea service, and to have 
an adequate knowledge of the English language. 

With the other recommendations of the Committee, such as the fix- 
ing of a manning scale, we need not concern ourselves here. Seamen 
as a body are in favour of compulsory rating, and it is clear that if the 
recommendations of the Committee were carried into effect, British 
seamen would be in a great measure protected from that undue 
foreign competition with which they at present have to contend, and | 
probably the efficiency of the personnel of the British mercan- 
tile marine would be materially improved. On these grounds 
the writer concurs in the recommendation of the Committee to 
establish a compulsory rating for seamen. The proposal to establish 
ships at the expense of the State to train boys for the mercantile 
marine is more difficult of acceptance. The grave national danger 
to which we are exposed under present conditions could alone justify 
the State in training men for a particular profession. In any case 
the proposal could only be entertained upon the condition that the 
State were to have some claim on the services of these men when 
trained. As less open to objection, the scheme put forward by Lord 
Brassey many years ago in his book on British Seamen, and repro- 
duced in the Naval Annual this year, seems well worthy of considera-~ 
tion. Shipowners are to be encouraged to enter boys, under engage- 
ment, at the end of their four years’ apprenticeship, to do a year’s 
training in the navy; a subsidy of 20/. to be paid to the shipowner 
and 15/. to the boy, 10/. of which would only be paid on his joining 
the navy for his year of service. For reasons given later it is 
possible that a subsidy of 10/. to the shipowner and 10/. to the boy 
would suffice. At the conclusion of his period of training—that is to 
say, at or about the age of 19 or 20—the State-aided apprentice would, 
if efficient, become eligible for the first-class naval reserve, and would 
return to his employment in the mercantile marine as an A.B. 
The naval reserve man who had once done his training in a man-of- 
war would be kept efficient by a month’s drill annually, provided that 
once in three years the month’s drill was performed in a sea-going 
man-of-war. Under this scheme the State, instead of undertaking 
the whole cost and the whole responsibility of training men for the 
merchant service, would assist the merchant service to train men for 
itself. Both the navy and the mercantile marine would have a hand 
in the training of the men, and both would reap the benefit of the 
supply coming forward. It would be far less costly to assist ship- 
owners to train boys in their own ships at sea, than to establish 
harbour ships with an expensive staff, as proposed by the Manning 
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Committee. Boys trained at sea would be more efficient seamen 
than boys trained in harbour ships. 

From some points of view it might be preferable to combine 
both systems of training, giving a boy one or two years’ training 
in a harbour ship, and two years’ training at sea, before he entered 
the navy for his year of service. It would be more costly than 
the proposal of Lord Brassey, but it would not be so costly as the 
proposal of the Manning Committee, because fewer harbour ships 
would be needed to train the same number of boys. 

The Manning Committee complain that they did not receive 
from masters and officers in active service such information and 
assistance as their experience would have enabled them toafford. It 
will therefore be interesting to refer to two conferences held at Govern- 
ment House, Melbourne, one in August andthe other in September 
1896, to which the masters of all sailing ships of 1,000 tons and over 
there in the port were invited. There was a ready response to the 
invitation. The proposals of the Manning Committee and the scheme 
as sketched were laid before the first conference. These were after- 
wards printed and circulated to the gentlemen who had attended. 
At the second conference, to which also the masters of both steam 
ships and sailing vessels were invited, the proposals were considered 
in detail. Two shipmasters handed in valuable papers dealing with 
the whole question of the manning of the mercantile marine. A 
summary of the conclusions arrived at will not be out of place here. 

(1) The experience was general that the supply of British seamen 
was falling off. One master gave a list of his crew in 1877 and 
1896. In both years the officers and the seven apprentices carried 
were British. Of the crew, including carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
and cook, sixteen were British and five were foreigners in 1877; six 
were British and ten were foreigners in 1896. 

(2) Those present confirmed the opinion as to the diminution of the 
supply of British seamen. The pay and conditions of employment 
of seamen had not improved in the same proportion as those of 
skilled workmen ashore. The apprenticeship system had been 
abolished, and shipowners no longer carried boys, who were coming 
forward to make good the wastage of able seamen. Only eight ‘ boys’ 
(as distinguished from apprentices) were carried on the fifteen ships 
represented at the second conference, and some of these were rated 
as ordinary seamen. A third cause was the competition of improperly 
qualified foreigners, whom some shipowners preferred to British sea- 
men. 

(3) The recommendation of the Manning Committee that there 
should be a compulsory rating for A.B.’s was unanimously approved, 
many of the masters urging that a seaman should have a continuous 
discharge on which his own service should be recorded. All the 
captains present approved Lord Brassey’s proposal. They preferred 
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the system of training boys at sea, and thought that the time spent 
in harbour ships would be wasted. Under present conditions, ship- 
owners could not carry out the system of training boys at sea with- 
out the assistance of the State during the first year. A boy after 
being one year at sea would be of value to the shipowner and should 
begin to receive wages. Owing to this important expression of 
opinion, the bonus to the shipowner might be 101. instead of 20/., 
and the bonus to the apprentice 10/. instead of 15/. as originally 
suggested. It was further urged that the period of service in the 
navy should not be less than twelve months. Having completed his 
training in the navy, the young seaman would be fully qualified for 

the rating of A.B. in the merchant service. 

To sum up the results of these interesting conferences, it was 
most satisfactory to find that the general sense of practical men was 
distinctly in favour of the scheme of State-aided apprentice- 
ship which we have endeavcured in the preceding pages to recom- 
mend. 

Before establishing any system of training seamen either wholly 
or partially by the State, it must be evident that both the State and 
the mercantile marine would be able to command the services of the 
men when trained. This again must depend upon the inducements 
offered. Under the present regulations a first-class naval reserve 
man receives a retaining fee of 6/. per annum and a pension of 121. 
a year at the age of sixty, besides his pay during drills. The fact 
that a young man at the age of twenty would be receiving a retain- 
ing fee of 61. a year, in addition to the wages earned as a merchant 
seaman, would probably attract sufficient numbers. If the present 
retaining fee fails to attract, it should be raised to 8/. or 10/., the 
full amount being payable only so long as a man followed the sea as 
his profession. 

The scheme thus briefly explained for improving the quality and 
increasing the supply of British seamen in the mercantile marine 
may be modified in detail without impairing the general principle. 
The main objection is that it would take five years before we began to 
feel its effects either in the mercantile marine or in the naval 
reserve. We can, however, claim that it goes to the root of the 
present unsatisfactory condition of things. Whatever be the scheme 
adopted, it must take time before an improvement is manifested. 
For immediately increasing the strength of the naval reserve we 
must turn to other sources of supply. 

The fishing population of the United Kingdom, from which the 
second-class reserve is now recruited, is unquestionably the most 
immediately available recruiting ground. Under the present condi- 
tions it would not be difficult to enrol more fishermen in the reserve, 
but we cannot have full efficiency under the existing regulations. 
We have two points for consideration. First, we have a distinction 
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of class which does not rest upon merit. Many competent 
authorities consider that the second-class reserve men are fully as 
efficient seamen gunners as the men of the first class. Next, we 
have to overcome the reluctance shown by certain classes of fisher- 
men to embark in sea-going ships for their drills. On these grounds 
it is urged that the present distinction between the first and second 
class reserve should be abolished. Two classes should still be main- 
tained, but the classification should depend not on the sources from 
which they are recruited but on efficiency. No man should be 
eligible for the first-class reserve until he had served in the navy for 
six months or a year. All naval reserve men should be embarked 
from time to time, say once in three years, in a sea-going man-of-war 
for their drills, and if possible during manceuvres. With the stimu- 
lus of promotion from the second to the first class, and the possibility 
of earning a largely increased retaining fee, there is every reason for 
believing that we could raise an additional 10,000 men for the naval 
reserve from the fishing population in the near future, and that in 
course of time the figure might be increased to 20,000 men. The 
possession of a large nucleus of naval reserve men in the fishing 
population presents many advantages. Fishermen would be avail- 
able at short notice ; and the withdrawal of a large number of men 
from the fishing trade would be less serious to our national interests 
than the withdrawal of men from the mercantile marine. 

There is another source of supply for a naval reserve in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Australasia. According to the census of 1891 
there were in the provinces of Canada 27,079 fishermen and 13,928 
sailors.* According to the returns of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries there were 70,719 fishermen and seamen, of whom 40,447 
were in the Maritime Provinces (East) and 12,650 in British Columbia. 
The discrepancy between the returns is accounted for by the fact that 
a large number of men on the sea-coasts of Canada follow really two 
avocations, being farmers as well as fishermen. The Department of 
Fisheries return really shows the number of persons who are so familiar 
with the sea as to be perfectly at home on it. The above figures do 
not include Newfoundland. 

No exact estimate can be given of the seafaring population of 
Australasia. The most competent authorities whom the writer has 
been able to consult on the subject estimate that about 5,000 men 


* By provinces the figures stand as follows :— 


Fishermen Sailors 
Nova Scotia. i i * ' ‘ : . 14,478 5,425 


New Brunswick . ; ‘ " ; ; - 2,926 1,512 
Prince Edward's Island ‘ ‘ s a . 914 539 
Quebec ‘ - 3 ; ‘ . . . 8,433 2,723 
Ontario ‘ ‘ ; ; P ; ‘ . 1,421 2,989 
Manitoba . ; ; ‘ : : 78 30 
British Columbia . ; - : ; é . 8,798 705 
N.W. Territories . ‘ ‘ . é < 31 5 
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are employed in the intercolonial trade and in fishing. A large pro- 
portion of these are foreigners. Comparatively few are colonial-born. 
No pains have been spared to ascertain, by means of conferences with 
shipowners, shipmasters, representatives of the Seamen’s Union, as well 
as with the men themselves, whether it would be possible to raise a 
reserve for the Imperial Navy in the Australasian colonies. There 
seems little doubt that the high rates of pay, though they have con- 
siderably diminished in the last eight years, attract efficient seamen. 
The foreigners are principally Scandinavians, Danes, or Hollanders. 
Nearly all are naturalised Australians; they look upon Australia as 
their home, and would be ready to serve her in case of emergency. 
The shipowners of Victoria assured the writer that they would give 
every facility to the men in their employ to perform their annual drills, 
and would keep their berths open for them. It is clear that a naval 
reserve could not be established, except with the cordial co-operation 
of the shipowners. No objection need be anticipated from the Sea- 
men and Firemen’s Union. A representative of the Union formed 
part of a deputation to the commander-in-chief of the station some 
seven years ago, urging that opportunities should be given to seamen 
in the colonies to join the naval reserve. To insist that a period of 
training in the navy should be a qualification for the first-class 
reserve would operate as a deterrent, at any rate in the Australasian 
colonies. Objections would probably be overcome if the retaining 
fee were raised to 10/. The Colonial Governments might be fairly 
asked to provide a proportion of the increased fee. 

The principal difficulty in the way of establishing an Imperial 
Naval Reserve in Australia by means of a State-aided apprentice 
system arises from the fact that no sailing ships are employed in the 
intercolonial trade, and therefore colonial boys would have no oppor- 
tunity of going to sea, even if they showed a greater desire to do so 
than at present. This difficulty might be met by an arrangement 
with owners of sailing ships trading regularly to Australia (e.g. the 
Loch Line) to carry colonial boys. 

A further difficulty might result from the fact that most of the 
colonies already possess naval forces. In Victoria, for instance, there 
is a permanent force about 180 strong, and a naval brigade or par- 
tially paid force about 150 strong, who are required to man the coast- 
defence ship Cerberus and five torpedo boats. In New South Wales 
the Naval Brigade, which consists largely of time-expired man-of-war’s 
men, is 330 strong. The pay of A.B.’s is 10/. The Naval Artillery 
Volunteers (they are now really a militia) are 260 strong, and their 
pay is 8/. No duty afloat appears to be assigned to the Naval 
Brigade of New South Wales. The naval volunteers man two torpedo 
boats. South Australia has a permanent force of seventeen all told, 
and a small naval reserve to man the cruiser Protector. Queensland 
also possesses a Naval Brigade. By arrangement with the Colonial 
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Governments it might be possible to absorb the colonial naval bri- 
gades into the proposed Imperial Naval Reserve. It would probably 
result in increased efficiency and also be more economical if the 
British Admiralty took over the floating defences of the colonies. 

As regards Canada and Newfoundland, there is the possibility that 
our naval reserve men might, after we had trained them, be attracted 
by the high pay offered in the American Navy. Canadians and New- 
foundlanders enlist in the American Navy to a considerable extent at 
present. They would be less likely to serve under a foreign flag if 
they were able by joining the Imperial Naval Reserve to earn a 
retaining fee of 10/. The Dominion Government might devote to 
the encouragement of the naval reserve the bounties now given to 
fishermen. 

A special advantage may be noticed in connection with the 
establishment of a body of reserve men in Australia. They would 
not only be on the spot, ready to man the reserve ships of the 
Australian squadron and any merchant cruisers that might be taken 
up in war time, but they could also furnish drafts for all stations 
west of the Horn and east of Suez, thus obviating the necessity of 
sending crews from England and relieving the strain on the home base. 
This advantage would not only be felt in time of war. If reserve 
men were regularly employed as suggested in ships on colonial 
stations, whether in North America or Australia, the number of con- 
tinuous service men required would be less and the expenditure on 
the transport of relief crews smaller. 

After the experience gained in Canada and Australia during the 
past few months, the estimate given in the Naval Annual for 1896 
that in the near future 5,000, and ultimately 10,000 or even 15,000, 
men could be raised in the colonies does not seem to be exaggerated. 
Taking all sources of supply into consideration, in three years we 
might have 40,000 men, whether seamen or stokers, in the naval 
reserve, distributed as follows :— 

Mercantile Marine ; ‘ ‘ . - 15,000 


Fishermen . ‘ a ° ; ; . 20,000 
Colonies é ¥ J : 4 i . 56,000 


In ten years the force might be increased to 75,000 men, thus 
distributed :— 
Mercantile Marine ; ° i " . 80,000 
Fishermen . ‘ é ‘ ’ ‘ - 80,000 
Colonies . , ‘ ‘ - 15,000 
Total - ‘ > i ‘ - 75,000 


To give an efficient training to such a force is the great practical 
difficulty in the way. We have already more men in the permanent 
force than are sufficient for the peace requirements of the fleet, and 
the difficulty of providing useful employment for the surplus is already 
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being felt. No further increase in the permanent force should be 
sanctioned. The tendency should rather be towards a reduction as 
the naval reserve increases in numbers and efficiency. In the 
meanwhile we shall be obliged to increase the number of ships in 
commission for training purposes. The existing reserve is certainly 
not sufficiently trained. It could not be proposed that we should 
depend more largely on a reserve than we do now, unless there were 
to be an alteration in the system of training. 

The writer fully recognises that the policy advocated in this 
article is unpopular with the bulk of the naval service. A naval 
officer naturally would rather man his ship with bluejackets than 
with partially trained naval reserve men. ‘ Few if any naval officers — 
have had practical experience in working with reserve men,’ writes an 
old naval officer who has had that experience. ‘In the navy to-day 
officers work with made and trained ship’s companies, every individual 
having been trained from boyhood. In the old wars, officers had to 
make and train their own ship’s companies, and their worth, and the 
worth of their ships, depended entirely on their capacity to make raw 
men efficient.’ In a squadron of modern battle ships, which will be 
the first to come in contact with the enemy, it may be desirable that 
the proportion of reserve men should be small, but even in a modern 
battle ship there are many stations where a high degree of training is 
not required. It would be foolish indeed to under-estimate the value 
of technical knowledge, but, given a sufficient number of bluejackets 
for special ratings, it should be easier now to turn comparatively 
untrained men into an efficient crew than it was in the days of 
Nelson. To deliver a series of broadsides from a battery of Q.F. 
guns would require far less general training and far less excellence 
in each individual man than was necessary in the crews who fought 
the 18- and 32-pounders of a hundred years ago. 


A reserve man [says the officer from whom we have already quoted] could 
never be as good an all-round man as the seaman-gunner and the torpedo-man, 
and he would not need to be, but it is surprising how quickly he can be trained to 
efficiency as to the armament of a ship. The drafting of 25 per cent. of reserve 
men to a cruiser would not lessen her efficiency. Three months after joining it 
would be impossible to tell (if the reserve men had been in fairly good hands) that 
they were not continuous service men. There would be no falling off in smartness, 
but perhaps the reverse by the importation of new blood. In many respects the 
reserve man is a point or two ahead of the continuousserviceman, My experience 
of merchant seamen is that once he recognises that you have no interest in robbing 
him, and that it gives you no pleasure to see him ill-treated, he does his work with 
real good-will. Native Australians are rather more intelligent than the average 
of seafarers, but bend thoroughly well to discipline. 


In conclusion, we may briefly summarise the policy advocated in 
the preceding pages. There is no question concerning the defence 
of the Empire of, more importance at the present moment than the 
problem of manning the navy in time of war. Our existing resources 
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are insufficient. The policy of maintaining the personnel of the 
navy in peace at war strength is too costly and too wasteful of our 
national resources. Rather we should address ourselves to the task 
of building up a powerful reserve. As a first step, and before adding 
to the numbers, the conditions of enrolment must be altered so as to 
secure greater efficiency. Of the three sources of supply the fishing 
population alone can be relied upon to yield at once a substantial 
body of recruits. The colonies, which are not at present in a position 
to make a serious money contribution to the naval defence of 
the Empire, could furnish good men for a naval reserve. The 
mercantile marine, which ought to be a valuable support to the 
navy in war, has been almost exhausted as a source of supply. The 
large and continually increasing proportion of foreigners in British 
merchant ships constitutes a grave national danger, only to be 
removed by measures dealing more comprehensively and more 
thoroughly with the present deplorable state of things than those 
partial remedies proposed by Sir Edward Reed’s Committee. Ship- 
owners, in the acute competition with the often subsidised foreigner, 
cannot be expected to show a preference for British seamen. No 
remedy is possible without substantial assistance from the State. 


T. A. BRASSEY. 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
AND THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


THERE is a sound of thoroughness and even latent generosity in 
the term ‘total abstinence.’ It suggests the complete enjoyment 
associated with a ‘whole holiday.’ We think of one who is ‘ every 
inch’ a man, and has the courage of his convictions. We are en- 
couraged in the admiration of those who act up to their principles, 
and despise a proposal which is ‘neither one thing nor the other.’ 
Whatever it may be to astronomers, we look with imperfect 
interest at an eclipse which is only ‘partial.’ It was a happy change 
in the language of its advocates when they began to talk of ‘total 
abstinence’ instead of ‘ teetotalism,’ which has a timid, stammering, 
and insignificant sound. 

Though now suggesting an exclusively alcoholic flavour, it is plain 
that this term covers a large field. 

At certain seasons, indeed, or for a while, every man wholly 
refrains from something which is allowable. He sits down to his 
meals instead of nibbling at his food all day. Civilised life is 
regulated by time-tables which are intended to formulate our actions 
and to prevent business from encroaching upon relaxation. After a 
temporary way we are all ‘ total abstainers’ from one thing or another. 
The Sabbath itself was marked by a law of complete prohibition, 
though it lasted only for a day. 

Every right-minded man, however, recognises the desirability of 
permanent abstinence from what he believes to be radically wrong. 
He admits no via media in the following of righteousness, corre- 
sponding to that of ‘temperance’ in the use of alcohol. He may 
pardon a weak offender, but he would not allow that a strong man 
may disregard the extreme rigour of, say, the Ninth Commandment, 
since he can be trusted not to indulge himself in perjury ‘ to excess.’ 

But though the number of universally accepted moral laws may 
be few, we witness in these days the wide-spread and growing erection 
of some which are held by their framers to be as essentially imperative 
as the Ten Commandments themselves, inasmuch as they are assumed 
to rest, not upon convenience or expediency, but upon facts, the 
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ignorance or disregard of which is fatal to the development and well- 
being of our nature. 

Such is the attitude of those who believe that the ‘ use’ of alcoho} 
or flesh-meat is radically prejudicial to human life. There are some, 
indeed, who admit the employment of ‘stimulants’ under medical 
advice, but the genuine ‘total abstainer’ looks on alcohol as always 
essentially injurious, and those are unjust to him who resent his 
assertion that the ‘temperate’ man does more harm to society than 
the ‘drunkard.’ His contention is perfectly logical. If he really 
believes alcohol to be irremediably poisonous when present in 
beverages, any recognition of their use which fails in displaying 
its evil effect is a bar to that revelation of its nature which he 
desires to be made and acknowledged, and in the end does more 
harm to the good cause than the most obvious intemperance, which 
is an effective object lesson in support of his teaching. 

Much the same line is taken by the thoroughgoing vegetarian 
who traces disease and premature decay to the eating of flesh-meat. 
He cannot, indeed, point to revolting spectacles of gluttony as the 
exclusive result of its consumption, since it is possible for a man to 
sicken himself by eating too much permissible food—such as jam. 
Thus he points to the health and strength of those who have adopted 
his diet without injury to themselves. He not only ransacks history and 
the literature of science, but quotes the current testimony of simple- 
feeding races in support of his faith. He claims to prove by the 
analysis of grain, fruit, leaf, kernel, nut, and root that these viands 
provide all things needed for the building and repair of the human 
body. If, by the chemistry of nature, a sheep can be made out of 
grass, and so much corn and water be changed into a horse, he pleads 
for such a bloodless construction and preservation of man as raises 
him above the ‘carnivora.’ Indeed, the vegetarian looks on the Lord 
Mayor, so long as he eats the flesh of animals, as no better than the 
pedigree-cousin of a cannibal. 

Both he and the total abstainer rely chiefly upon the testimony 
of ‘science.’ Without our admitting, however, the soundness of its 
apprehension or use by them, it is remarkable that, in their anxiety 
to support their claims, some in both parties appeal also to the Bible. 
One points to a sentence in the first chapter of Genesis, where 
‘seed’ and ‘fruit’ are announced to be given to man ‘for meat,’ 
and some try to prove that the wines of Scripture were unfer- 
mented, and therefore not intoxicating. They had much better all 
have the courage of their convictions and boldly affirm that ‘ tee- 
totalism’ or ‘vegetarianism’ can be proved to be vitally true, and 
therefore worthy of acceptance, by reason of our present knowledge, 
and that they decline to place any reliance upon what the Scriptures 
have to say about human diet. They are wise in doing this, since 
their case is weakened in the minds of thoughtful men by forced 
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appeals to a book which refers plainly to the eating of flesh and 
drinking of wine as not only permissible and customary, but ordained 
and imperative under circumstances of special solemnity. 

It is difficult, by the way, to appreciate the position of those 
total abstainers who permit the use of wine in the reception of the 
Holy Communion. If an act is wrong in itself, one would think the 
doing of it to be most indefensible at a moment of supreme expressed 
devotion to the will or law of God. A Roman Catholic might say 
that the element had been changed, and was no longer wine, but the 
Anglican has no such miraculous escape from the paradoxical reflection 
that in seeking communion with God he has partaken of that which 
he denounces as a social poison. 

Moreover, the divine use of this at the first Lord’s Supper indi- 
cates no choice of a special liquor ‘ permissible’ on such an occasion, 
but recognises it as the most widely accepted drink, as bread was 
the commonest food. Their legitimate combination, indeed, is (at 
least by the Church of England) assumed to be still in force, since 
is so referred to in the catechism, where it is admitted that our 
bodies are strengthened by ‘bread and wine.’ The position of those 
Hindoo Christians who are said to have administered the Holy Com- 
munion with rice and water (their usual food) is much more logically 
in accordance with its original institution than that of those who 
prohibit the use of wine as pernicious at an ordinary meal, and then 
accept it as a divine representative of strengthening drink, worthy of 
consecration at a sacred feast. 

An unbiassed reader of the Bible, however, can have no doubt 
that it recognises the use of alcohol, not as exceptional, but as a 
factor in the common drink of the ‘ people of God,’ about whom it 
speaks, and thus moderate drinkers keenly resent the misuse of a 
book whence they claim to draw much in support of their position. 
They are well advised, however, not to lay too much stress upon a 
miraculous changing of water into wine, since the advanced scien- 
tific ‘ prohibitionist’ is little affected by that which claims to be 
supernatural evidence. The witness of the Scriptures to the use of 
fermented liquor by the ‘ people of God’ is of another sort. Look at 
that from the Old Testament. When the Hebrews came out of 
Egypt, they left a nation familiar with the use of wine for a land of 
vineyards. And while on the way they received a minute code of 
sanitary and sumptuary laws, many of which concerned their diet. 
They were forbidden to touch certain meats eaten in the country 
they had left and in that to which they were going. But nothing 
whatever was said about what they should ‘drink,’ save in reference 
to two exceptionally situated classes of people—namely, priests, 
when about to officiate, and ‘ Nazarites,’ who took peculiar vows. 

In the case of these sectaries we read (Numbers vi. 2, 3, 4): 
“When either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a vow 
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of a Nazarite, to separate themselves unto the Lord: he shall 
separate himself from wine and strong drink, and shall drink no 
vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink ; neither shall he drink 
any liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes or dried. All the days of 
his separation shall he eat nothing that is made of the vine tree, 
from the kernel even to the husk.’ Thus it would seem that when 
these were ended, he was at liberty to return to the use of its fruit, 
for meat or drink. 

The other prohibition applies to the priests while officiating, and 
runs thus (Leviticus x. 8, 9): ‘And the Lord spake unto Aaron, 
saying, Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation.’ 

From this it appears that, except under special circumstances, the 
priest.and the people were at liberty to drink ‘the vinegar of wine, 
and the vinegar of strong drink,’ as it suited their convenience or 
taste. 

It is notable, moreover, that when the Hebrews were first about 
to enter Canaan, those who went to spy the land brought back great 
bunches of grapes as acceptable specimens of its fertility. It 
abounded with vineyards, which were not (then or subsequently) 
planted for the produce of fresh fruit alone, since the building of a 
‘wine-press’ is repeatedly associated with their use. And the 
assumption that this was employed for the purpose of getting grape- 
juice, to be drunk unfermented, is disposed of by the well-known 
august illustration which appealed to a general custom: ‘ No 
man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine doth burst 
the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred ; 
but new wine must be put into new bottles.’ To this is added, in 
another record of the saying, ‘and both are preserved.’ 

Arguments for the prohibition of intoxicating liquor, or for 
total abstinence from it as essentially righteous, should be made to 
rest on social and sanitary considerations which have arisen in later 
days. Appeals to the Scriptures really tend to weaken the position 
of teetotallers. At the same time it is ungracious to murmur at 
those self-denying men who, in part, follow Scriptural examples, 
and call themselves modern Rechabites or Nazarites. I say pointedly, 
‘in part,’ since, as I have remarked, it was only during ‘the days of 
his separation ’ that the ancient Nazarite abstained from the ‘liquor 
of grapes ;’ and the full obligation of the old Rechabite was neither 
to ‘build houses to dwell in, neither to have vineyard, nor field, nor 
seed.’ It should be remembered, however, that the vows taken by 
these separatists involved no condemnation of wine as essentially 
injurious, and, in the case of the Rechabites, pointed to a paternally 
exceptional test of obedience, rather than to such an example of total 
abstinence as invited general imitation. 

But whatever ‘abstainers’ choose to call themselves now, the 
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self-denial and devotion of their leaders (who need no special safe- 
guard against intemperance) have come to be recognised as some of 
the most powerful among distinctly organised efforts in promoting 
temperance, for it is felt that very few drunkards can be reclaimed 
except by their being obliged or induced to give up the use of any 
intoxicating liquor altogether. It is almost hopeless to preach 
‘temperance’ to them. Their sole chance of recovery, with most, 
lies in ‘total abstinence,’ and (though dipsomaniacs might well be 
more subjected to coercion) the modern formulated protests against 
intemperance certainly owe their chief immediate force to the 
influence of the ‘total abstainer.’ 

Meanwhile the ‘ moderate drinker’ looks on ‘temperance’ as _ 
man’s true aim in the conduct of life, and as more agreeable to his 
full development than ‘total abstinence,’ since it involves a greater 
exercise of elevating self-control. Seeing, too, that the Bible 
denounces the drunkard while it does not forbid the moderate use of 
‘strong drink,’ he appeals to it not only as directly supporting his 
attitude, but on Scriptural grounds he resents the drinking of wine 
being classed with customs which disappear in the fuller light of 
Christianity. Under the Gospel there was a notably emphatic re- 
laxation for believers in the matter of diet. The eating of certain 
meats was no longer forbidden to the Christian, and no drink was 
freshly prohibited. Indeed, not only was the vine (repudiated by the 
Nazarite and Rechabite) chosen as a symbol of excellence by Christ 
Himself, but when He was called a ‘ wine-bibber,’ in contrast to the 
Baptist, He said, ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children,’ and thus 
left to the world an emphatic example of temperance rather than of 
total abstinence as best fitted to the doctrine and practice of the new 
dispensation. 

While, therefore, the temperate Christian deplores excess as much 
as any one, and urges the weak, who cannot command themselves, to 
abstain altogether from strong drink, he looks on an ‘ example’ in 
temperance as, rather than total abstinence, the most Christian that 
can be set, and relies upon the social and religious growth of self- 
respect for the mitigation of intemperance rather than upon the 
introduction of a peremptory law (condemning the use of alcohol) 
which neither the Church nor the Bible has enjoined, though 
‘excess’ in using it is not new, and is denounced by both. 

And he does this the more readily because he sees that one class 
of society has notably changed its drinking habits without the 
assistance of fresh prohibitory ‘ vows,’ and because he cannot examine 
Christianity without perceiving that its drift is to lessen the number 
of imperative commandments (‘all the law and the prophets’ being 
said by Christ to ‘hang upon’ two), and to place the individual recog- 
nition of high principles above the multiplication of restrictive cere- 
monies and rules. 
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Moreover, apart from the special influence of religion, the ‘tem- 
perate’ man perceives that the Divine economy, seen in Nature itself, 
is marked throughout by ‘ compromise,’ and the balance of one law 
against another. Without affecting any claim to minute scientific 
perception he can see that there are powers and influences operating 
in the conduct of the world, any one of which, if uncontrolled, would 
be fatal to human life. And yet this does not prohibit the Creator 
from employing them in providing forthe right condition of man. 
Thus ‘temperance’ in using and controlling those factors of mortal 
existence which are hurtful if unlimited in application, would seem 
to be a nearer approach to divine procedure than a complete rejection 
of them lest they should do mischief. 

In taking this line the ‘ temperate’ man does not admit that he 
is anywise less sincere in his abhorrence of drunkenness than the 
total abstainer, nor that his method and hopes are less radically pro- 
mising and sound. He bases them upcn the great laws of life which 
cannot be broken without significant suffering, and he believes that 
the gradual recognition of these is sure to help and test not only the 
true progress of science and religion, but the conduct of individual 
life. 

Harry JONES. 





THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN 


THE book which Dr. Nansen is writing for Archibald Constable & Co. 
descriptive of his recent expedition will be eagerly awaited by all 
who are interested in the study of oceanography. In the somewhat 
discursive and, to all appearance, hastily written papers which 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle the Norwegian explorer only touched 
lightly on the observations which he had made in connection with 
this subject. We learn, however, that he took a large number of 
soundings, and concluded, from the remarkable absence of organic 
life in the samples brought up from the bottom, that the existing 
views as to the nature of ocean-bed deposits will have to be modified. 
No doubt the majority of these soundings were taken with reliable 
sounding machinery, and not by a line running over a block and 
recovered by hand, as represented in the sketch accompanying his 
paper. A word will be said later in this article with regard to the 
depths and temperatures which he gives. 

All observations that add to our knowledge of ocean depths and 
deposits are of special interest at the present time, when a conference 
is being held at the Colonial Office concerning the laying of a Pacific 
cable in de; ‘hs which will exceed those of the deepest cable already 
laid, and in deposits of which no practical experience has been gained. 
It is only since surveys of the sea bottom were first undertaken for 
the purposes of submarine telegraphy that any knowledge has been 
gained of the world beneath the ocean. A certain acquaintance, it 
is true, with marine animals in shallow waters has long existed, and 
Aristotle, who mentions 180 species in the Agean Sea, is familiar 
to the student of natural history in connection with the masticatory 
organ of the Echinus, or sea-hedgehog, called after the great philo- 
sopher ‘ Aristotle’s Lantern.’ Some four hundred years later Pliny 
the Elder enumerates 176 species, which, although four less than 
Aristotle’s list, seemed to afford the gossipy old naturalist very lively 
satisfaction. ‘One must allow,’ he says, ‘ that it is quite impossible 
to comprise every species of terrestrial animal in one general view for 
the information of mankind, and yet, by Hercules! in the sea and 
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ocean, vast as it is, there exists nothing that is unknown to us ; and 
—a truly marvellous fact—it is with those things which nature has 
concealed in the deep that we are best acquainted.’ Pliny’s self- 
congratulatory vein would have been brought to a speedy termination 
if he had known that the complete list included 500,000 species, 
though it is only fair to say that 400,000 of them are organisms very 
low down in the scale of nature. 

The discovery of America and the extended voyages which fol- 
lowed it stimulated interest in matters connected with the ocean. 
Sir John Hawkins, the great Elizabethan admiral, believed that if it 
were not for the movement of the sea by tides and winds, it would 
corrupt the world. This theory was based on an experience off the 
Azores, where he was becalmed six months. He relates that the sea 
was filled with serpents, adders, and snakes, three to six feet long, 
‘some green, some black, some yellow, some white,’ and so numerous 
‘that hardly a man could draw a.bucket clear of some corruption.’ 
Is it possible that this account suggested Coleridge’s well-known 
lines in the Ancient Mariner ?— 


The very sea did rot ; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


No scientific attempts to take deep-sea soundings were made 
before the seventeenth century. Then Hooke employed a sphere of 
wood, well pitched and varnished, which was sunk by a sphere of 
iron attached to it by a spring hook. On reaching the bottom the 
sphere of wood became released and rose to the surface, the depth of 
the sounding being calculated by a formula from the interval between 
the time when it was let goand the time when it appeared again. In 
1733 two members of the Royal Society, Dr. Stephen Hales and 
Dr. Desaguliers, invented a sounder consisting of a glass vessel in 
which stood a gauge-tube, the top of which was hermetically sealed, 
while the bottom was immersed in mercury, covered with a thin film 
of treacle. The mode of sinking, as in Hooke’s sounder, was by a 
weight, which became detached on reaching the bottom. The pressure 
of the water forced the mercury up the glass gauge-tube, and the 
treacle marked the highest point reached. The depth was calculated 
by Boyle’s law of pressure. A hollow sphere attached to the top of 
the glass vessel caused it to rise to the surface when the weight was 
released. This contrivance of the two learned doctors acted very well in 
shallow water, where there was little current, but would have been 
useless in great depths, where the pressure would burst the hollow 
sphere, or in currents strong enough to carry it out of sight. The 
interest of their invention lies in the fact that it anticipated by some 
hundred and fifty years Lord Kelvin’s sounding tube, which depends 
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on the same principle, and which is of such great service in modern 
navigation. 

Little advance was made in oceanography during the eighteenth 
century, but in 1818 Sir John Ross in his famous Arctic expedition 
brought up living specimens from a depth of 1,050 fathoms,' by 
means of a hemp line and a deep-sea clamm, resembling in appear- 
ance a self-acting pair of tongs, with large spoon-shaped ends. This 
achievement was regarded with suspicion by eminent zoologists, and 
as late as 1859 Edward Forbes, in his Natural History of European 
Seas, insisted on the theory that animal life could not exist at greater 
depths than 300 or 400 fathoms. The theory was destined to receive 
arude shock the following year in the course of some soundings 
taken by H.M.S. Bulldog over a proposed route for the Atlantic 
cable. During the first portion of the voyage the specimens recovered 
from the sea bottom were of little interest. But at length striking 
results were obtained from a sounding in 1,260 fathoms. One can 
judge of the scientific enthusiasm which the problem aroused by the 
tone in which Dr. Wallich, the chief naturalist on board, describes 
the occasion: ‘That single sounding, I may be permitted to say, 
compensated for every disappointment that weather and accident 
may have previously engendered. At the eleventh hour, and under 
circumstances the most unfavourable for searching out its secrets, 
the deep has sent forth the long-coveted message.’ 

This message consisted of thirteen starfishes, which had become 
attached to the end of the line as it rested for a short time on the 
ocean bed. Its announcement was followed by a storm of controversy 
amongst the scientific men of the day. The idea of a bathymetric 
line, or life-zero, below which animal existence could not be supported, 
was not easily abandoned by the partisans of Edward Forbes. They 
declared that the starfishes came from a higher layer of water, and 
had ‘ convulsively embraced’ the line on its way from the bottom. 
But the question was settled beyond all doubt in the latter part of 
the same year, when a Mediterranean cable, which Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin hooked from a depth of over 1,000 fathoms for the purpose 
of repair, came up with evidences of animal life encrusted on its 
sheathing. 

Meanwhile the science of deep-sea sounding had made consider- 
able advances owing to a contrivance invented in 1854 by Brooke, an 
officer in the United States Navy. Hitherto no sinking weight had 
been attached to the sounder, and in great depths the increased fric- 
tion on the line made the rate of descent so slow, that on reaching the 
bottom there was no perceptible diminution in the speed of running 
out, the line continuing to descend by its own weight. On one occasion 


* One fathom being 6 feet, 1,000 fathoms is slightly more than 1} of a statute 
mile. Throughout this paper depths and lengths are given in statute, not in nautical, 
miles, 
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Captain Denham paid out 7,706 fathoms, or 8? miles, without getting 
bottom, and from another ship over 8,300 fathoms, or 10 miles, of 
line were lowered with the same result. Brooke’s invention depended 
on the same principle as that employed by Hooke two hundred years 
previously, namely, that of a heavy weight to sink the sounder, the 
weight becoming detached automatically on reaching the bottom. 
The difference in the two methods consists in the fact that, instead 
of asphere of wood, Brooke used a metal tube, which was lowered and 
recovered by means ofa hemp line. The weight was a large shot or 
cannon ball with a hole through the centre, by which it was passed 
over the sounding tube, and suspended in that position by hanging 
from two metal arms pivoted to the top of the tube. These arms 
were attached by a looped cord to the hemp line, and during descent 
were kept upright by the weight of the sounder. On reaching the 
bottom the strain was removed, the two arms dropped, and the weight 
slipped off, leaving the sounder free to return by itself. 

But, in spite of the heavy weights employed, hemp lines could not 
be relied upon in deep water where strong currents were present, and 
in the case of the Gulf Stream it was found almost impossible to get 
bottom with them. Accordingly, in 1872, Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, made some experiments with the view of replacing 
hemp by wire. As far back as 1838 wire had been used for sounding 
purposes, but it was of so heavy a type that no indication of reach- 
ing the bottom could be observed. The type employed by Lord 
Kelvin was ordinary pianoforte wire, and proved a complete success. 
The kind now in general use is only 4, of an inch in diameter, and 
has a breaking strain of 270 lb., or over 19 stone, which is, bulk for 
bulk, eighteen times as great as that of hemp. On account of its 
smooth surface and small area it offers extremely small resistance to 
the water, and gives accurate results in the strongest currents. But 
it is in the recovery that, owing to its small weight, which is only 
13 lb. per mile, the superiority of this wire is most apparent. A 
length of 2,000 fathoms, or 2} miles, can be wound in—even when 
the ship has started and is steaming eight or nine knots—in twenty- 
two minutes, that is, at the rate of 540 feet a minute, which is very 
little slower than the rate of paying out. A similar length of hemp 
line would take 2} hours to recover, and this could only be done when 
the ship was stationary. In temperature soundings, however, it is 
unwise to trust to a single wire the weight of a series of thermometers, 
and for this purpose a wire cable, 2°25 mm. or about +4, of an inch in 
diameter, such as H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco uses on board the 
Princess Alice, is the best. 

There have been many different forms of sounders, but the one 
now used by the Silvertown Cable Company presents the most impor- 
tant features of the majority, and may be taken as atypical one. It 
is an adaptation of Sigsbee’s sounder, and consists of a central 
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tube 14 inch in diameter, fitted with valves at the top and bottom, 
through which the water passes as it descends, but which shut down 
when it reaches the bottom, and inclose a sample of the bottom 
water. Beneath this main tube are fixed three smaller ones, 16 
inches in length and 4 inch in diameter. These sink into the 
mud and bring up specimens of it for chemical analysis, to deter- 
mine if the bottom would be likely to prove injurious to the cable. 

The sinkers are usually elliptical in shape, so as to offer the least 
resistance during descent, and are 30, 40 or 60 lb. in weight accord- 
ing to the depth anticipated. A hole runs through them lengthways, 
sufficiently large to allow them to slip over the sounder, and to be 
suspended in that position by a looped wire of soft iron hanging from 
the hooked lower edge of a joint in the metal top piece of the sounder. 
The two edges work with a shearing action like a pair of scissors, but 
are kept apart, during the descent, by a small metal catch. On 
reaching the bottom this catch is released by the slacking of the wire, 
but when the line is hauled taut again for heaving up, the soft iron 
wire suspending the weight is cut, and the weight slips off. 

Sounding wire is wound on drums 2 feet in diameter (and con- 
sequently about one fathom in circumference) in lengths of 2,000 or 
4,000 fathoms as required. When first employed for this purpose 
the wire was not made in more than 100-fathom lengths, and thus, 
in a piece of 2,000 fathoms, there were nineteen joints. These joints 
were found to be the weak spots in a line ; but the difficulty has lately 
been overcome, and wire can now be drawn in continuous lengths of 
7 miles without a single joint. The sounding gear on the Silvertown 
cable ships is at the stern, and the drum of wire rests on a metal 
carriage, which, for paying out, runs to the end ofa platform overhang- 
ing the water, so that the wire is reeled off the drum directly into 
the sea. For recovery, the carriage is wheeled back inboard, and the 
wire is led round a pulley before reaching the drum, so as to take 
the direct strain off the latter. The pulley is driven by a small 
engine fixed on the sounding platform, and from it a belt passes up 
to the drum and causes it to revolve. 

Attached to the drum carriage is an indicator which gives the 
number of the revolutions of the drum—that is, the number of 
fathoms paid out. At the commencement of the sounding the indi- 
cator is set at zero, and the time each hundred fathoms take in 
running out is noted. This interval gradually increases, owing to 
the increased friction of the lengthening line and the greater density 
af deeper water. A hand brake augments the brake power to balance 
the augmented weight of line paid out, so that when the sounder 
reaches the bottom the fact at once becomes apparent by the sudden 
slacking of the wire. 

In sounding for a cable route it is very useful to get the tem- 
perature of the water at the bottom. A high temperature decreases, 
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while a low temperature increases, the conductivity of the copper 
wire through which the electric current flows, as well as the insula- 
tion of its gutta-percha covering. In repairing a cable, the know- 
ledge of the temperature in which it lies enables the electrician to 
localise the fault with much greater accuracy than if no such data 
were procurable. Accordingly, when taking a sounding, it is usual 
to lower a thermometer, attaching it to the line just above the 
sounder. Several kinds of thermometers are used for the purpose. 
In the ‘ capsizing thermometer’ a metal frame containing the glass 
tube is pivoted at the bottom inside a larger frame. During descent 
it is kept in position by a fan screw, which the movement through 
the water causes to press down upon the topof it. On the line 
being hauled upwards, the action of the screw is reversed, and the 
inner frame is free to turn upside down on its pivot. Owing to a 
contraction in the neck of the bulb, a column of mercury, short or 
long according to the temperature, breaks off and falls down into 
the top of the thermometer, giving the temperature on a graduated 
scale. 

Another form of this thermometer is capsized by a weight being 
sent down the line and falling on a lever. On one occasion a fish, 
whose curiosity had prompted it to inspect the strange apparatus on 
its arrival at the bottom, was jammed between the weight and the 
lever and brought lifeless to the surface. ‘It seemed hard,’ was the 
comment in the logbook of the kind-hearted naturalist who accom- 
panied the expedition, ‘ that creatures living so far from the resources 
of civilisation should still be exposed to accidents by machinery.’ 

In medium depths, owing to the fact that in the sea the coldest 
water is always at the bottom, an ordinary maximum and minimum 
thermometer will serve the purpose ; but in deep water, where the 
pressure causes an error of 8° to 10°, and sometimes even bursts the 
thermometer, a Miller-Casella instrument is the best. The bulb of 
this instrument is inclosed in an outer bulb filled three-quarters full 
with alcohol, which is warmed so as to expel some of the air before 
sealing. A cushion is thus formed between the two bulbs, which 
takes up the pressure, so that the inner bulb remains unaffected 
by it. 

From the point of view of submarine telegraphy, the most impor- 
tant object in sounding is to discover irregularities of the sea bottom, 
over which it would be dangerous to lay a cable. The majority of 
the failures of early cables was due to the fact that the ocean bed on 
which they were to lie had not been properly surveyed. The sea 
bottom between Ireland and Newfoundland at the time of the first 
Atlantic cable was declared by Captain Maury, U.S.N., to be a level 
plateau, apparently placed there by Providence to facilitate telegraphic 
communication between the two countries. This statement was 
made after only fourteen soundings, which was little more than one 
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toevery hundred miles. Inequalities of three to four hundred fathoms, 
sufficient to endanger the safety of a cable, might easily exist between 
any two such points, and subsequent survey has proved this to be often 
the case. No systematic soundings were made for the Lisbon-Madeira 
cable, but from those taken it was inferred that the average depth was 
2,000 fathoms. During the laying a bank with only 100 fathoms was 
crossed, and the cable was suspended in a festoon and broken. 

With this experience before them, the Silvertown Company 
determined to make a careful survey for their Cadiz-Tenerife cable. 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S., who had been on the scientific staff of 
the Challenger, was on board the Dacia, and 552 soundings were 
taken by that ship alone. Two important banks were discovered. 
The first of these was a coral patch about six miles long and three 
and a half miles broad. Its shallowest part showed a depth of 435 
fathoms. At one end there was a precipitous wall, 285 fathoms in 
height. Whilst sounding on this ledge the sounder struck ground 
at 550 fathoms, tumbled over, and struck again at 620 fathoms, and, 
continuing to fall, eventually found a resting-place at 835 fathoms. 

The second bank at its most shallow point was only forty-nine 
fathoms below the surface, and also had a perpendicular wall. As this 
was discovered at night-time, a buoy was put over in 175 fathoms, 
and the ship lay by, in order to continue the work by daylight. On 
attempting the following morning to raise the mushroom anchor, to 
which the buoy was moored, the wire mooring-rope parted at seventy- 
five fathoms from the bottom, and was found to have been almost 
chafed through at that point, thus proving the existence of a rough- 
edged wall, at least an equal distance from the ground. In spite, 
however, of these numerous soundings, a fresh bank in the direct 
path of the cable was discovered, during the laying, by a pioneer ship, 
a little way ahead. It was at night, and a rocket was fired without 
delay. The engineer in charge of the laying ship, seeing the signal, 
and noting, by the dynamometer, the decreasing strain on the cable, 
although too late to avoid the bank, put the ship’s engines full speed 
astern, and paid out a sufficient amount of slack cable to prevent a 
repetition of the accident which occurred in the Madeira-Lisbon 
line. 

As this experience proves the impossibility, even with numerous 
soundings, of discovering every inequality which might prove dangerous 
to a cable, it becomes a question, in the case of a very long line such 
as the proposed Pacific, what proportion of the whole cost should be 
devoted to a preliminary survey. In the neighbourhood of land, 
careful soundings always repay the time devoted to them ; but in wide 
stretches of mid-ocean, where the bottom is likely to be more uniform, 
and where work on such an elaborate scale would be a matter of 
years rather than months, a much greater distance between the 
soundings becomes imperative. The total length of the Pacific cable 
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route is about 7,000 nautical miles, or three times the length of an 
average Atlantic cable. A zigzag course, which would give three 
direct lines of soundings, with thirty miles between the soundings 
in each particular line (or, altogether, one sounding for every ten 
miles), would be quite sufficient for practical purposes. 

An expedition which was undertaken by the Silvertown Company, to 
survey a cable route down the west coast of Africa, revealed some inter- 
esting facts with regard to the ocean bed in that quarter. A spot called 
on the Admiralty charts ‘ The Bottomless Pit,’ lying off Little Bassam 
on the Ivory Coast, was explored, and adepth of 425 fathoms in close 
proximity to forty-seven and sixty-seven fathoms on either side of it 
was found. This formed, perhaps, at one time the mouth of the river 
Akba. Along the eastward end of the Guinea coast the descent from 
the hundred-fathom line is well marked, but on nearing the area 
influenced by the outflow of the Niger and the Congo the slope 
becomes abnormally gentle. Nine-tenths of the rivers of Africa 
empty themselves into the Gulf of Guinea, and the sand and mud 
brought down by them have changed the steep descent to a slowly 
shelving bank. The water, too, of these rivers, which drain a district 
remarkable for its heavy rainfall, causes the Gulf to be less salt than 
any other portion of ocean water in the world. While sounding off 
the Congo, a submarine cajion or gully two miles broad and 242 feet 
deep was discovered. This cafion was formed, not like a land cajion 
by the wearing away of the river bed, but by the heaping up of the 
mud brought down by the stream into banks on either side. The 
eurrent was so strong here, that during soundings the ship’s engines 
had to be kept half-speed ahead, and with a hemp line it would have 
been impossible to get reliable results. 

The information gathered from various scientific and telegraphic 
expeditions goes to prove that the normal depth of the Atlantic 
Ocean is about 2,500 fathoms, or nearly three miles. In some parts, 
however, it is almost twice as deep, for off Porto Rico in the West 
Indies, the Blake, belonging to the United States Navy, found a 
depth of 4,561 fathoms, or nearly five and a quarter miles. One of 
the deepest cables in the Atlantic is that of the South American 
Company, which in one part, between Senegal and the Island of 
Fernando Noronha, lies in 2,830 fathoms, or a little more than three 
miles. When laying a line in this depth it is calculated that, with 
the ship steaming at eight knots an hour, the length of cable from 
the stern of the ship to the spot where it touches the ground is over 
twenty-five miles, and that it takes a particular point in the cable more 
than two hours and a half to reach the bottom from the time that it 
first enters the water. The deepest sounding yet recorded was taken 
early in the present year by H.M.S. Penguin in the South Eastern 
Pacific, about 550 miles to the north-west of New Zealand. This gave 
5,155 fathoms, or a depth of nearly six miles. 
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As a result of these numerous surveys, much valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained with regard to the configuration of ocean beds. 
Contrary to the opinion formerly held, the bottom of the sea does not 
present so many striking irregularities as the surface of the earth. 
Except for islands of volcanic origin and some coral patches, the bed 
of the Atlantic is an undulating plain of fairly uniform flatness, and 
may be better compared to a tray with a sharply ascending rim than 
toa basin. Theslope of the land, as a general rule, is continued out 
into the sea until it reaches a depth of about 100 fathoms, and then 
increases rapidly to 1,500 and 2,000 fathoms, reaching finally the normal 
depth of 2,500 fathoms. The area between the 100-fathom line and 
the shore—usually known as the continental platform—is really sub- ~ 
merged land, and if the sea level were suddenly lowered to that extent, 
England would be connected by dry land to Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Ireland, Orkney, and Shetland. Nearly the whole of the 
North Sea, with the exception of some of the Norwegian fiords, would 
be laid bare, while the coast of Ireland would be extended 100 miles to 
the westward. On the other hand, the raising of the sea level to the 
extent of 100 fathoms would put a large portion of Europe under water, 
as, indeed, has been several times the case with that continent. Not 
only in the Atlantic, but in the Pacific, on the west coast of North 
America especially, the continental platform rises abruptly from the 
margins of the real oceanic depressed areas, and this phenomenon is 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of the theory of the perman- 
ence of the great ocean beds. 

When the Atlantic first came to be sounded in a scientific 
manner in the course of the Challenger expedition, the result, after 
the great depths previously reported, was generally felt to be dis- 
appointing. Sir C. Wyville Thomson,’ indeed, who was chief of the 
scientific staff, subsequently described that ocean, with its average of 
2,000 fathoms, as a ‘thin shell of water.’ When, however, it is 
remembered that over large areas the depth is at least 2,500 fathoms, 
or 15,000 feet—the height of Mont Blanc—and that in one place a 
sounding gave 4,561 fathoms, or 27,366 feet—only 2,000 feet less 
than Mount Everest, the highest point in the world—his expression 
appears decidedly misleading. The sea level may, in fact, be taken 
as the relief equator of the globe, almost equidistant from the highest 
land elevation and the lowest depths of the sea. But while the 
average height of the land is only 1,000 feet, the average depth of 
the water is 13,000 feet. Hence an enormous disproportion exists 
between the mass of land above sea level and the volume of 
water beneath it. Taking the area of the sea in comparison to the 
land as 2? to 1, and multiplying by thirteen, the number of times by 


? Sir Wyville Thomson, who died in 1882, was succeeded in his work by Dr. John 
Murray, F.R.S., who is responsible for all the volumes containing the reports of this 
expedition. 
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which it exceeds it in depth, we find that the total volume of ocean 
water is thirty-six times the volume of the land above sea level. 

But although the ocean bed has some depths almost equal to the 
highest mountains, it is, as a whole, much more uniform than the 
land. In the Atlantic, for instance, as already stated, only a few 
volcanic islands break the regularity of the level plateau at the 
bottom. Near to the land the sea bottom, as a rule, reproduces the 
leading features of the coast, and on these depends the distance of 
the 100-fathom line from the shore. Thus the low east coast of 
England is subtended by the shallow sandbanks of the North Sea, 
while the precipitous mountains of Norway find their counterpart in 
the great depth of its fiords. 

Ocean deposits may be arranged according to the depth at which 
they are found in the following manner : 

(1) Shore deposits. 

(2) Pteropod ooze. 

(3) Globigerina ooze. 

(4) Grey ooze. 

(5) Red clay. 

(6) Radiolarian and Diatom ooze. 

The area of shore deposits is, as Professor Geikie has pointed out, 
the marginal belt of sea floor skirting the land. The sand and mud 
brought down by rivers sink to the bottom long before they reach 
the real ocean depths. The Gulf of Guinea is an exceptional case, 
and the matter brought down in suspension by its numerous rivers 
can be traced to a distance of nearly 200 miles out to seaward, and 
to a depth of 1,600 fathoms. Indeed, off the Congo River shore mud 
has been found 600 miles from its mouth, and in a depth of 3,000 
fathoms. But, as a rule, shore deposits rarely extend beyond the 
100-fathom line, and their discovery at greater distances has usually 
been shown to be due to exceptional agencies. Thus some sand 
brought up from deep soundings off the north-west coast of Africa was 
proved to have been carried out to sea by the Harmattan, a powerful 
and extremely dry wind blowing from the desert of Sahara, and 
bearing with it a fine dust in such large quantities as to throw a 
plentiful deposit on the decks of vessels 200 or 300 miles from land. 

Pteropod and globigerina oozes are formed from the remains of 
the shells of the small marine organisms which bear those names. 
The former is not found at greater depths than 1,500 fathoms, and 
the latter than 2,500 fathoms, owing to the amount of free carbonic 
acid gas in the water increasing with the depth, and dissolving their 
delicate shells of carbonate of lime. These oozes are the best for the 
purposes of submarine telegraphy. They are so yielding that the 
cable becomes embedded in them, and their presence is a guarantee 
against strong under-currents, the scouring effects of which have been 
traced to a depth of 1,000 fathoms. Shore deposits, on the other 
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hand, are often very injurious to the sheathing wires of a cable, 
owing to the iodine contained in seaweed and decaying vegetable 
matter, which is known to corrode iron rapidly. 

Grey ooze is intermediary between globigerina ooze and red clay, 
and is evidently a mixture of the two. Red clay itself is formed by 
the decomposition of pumice-stone, and from minerals containing 
felspar. The action of the waves washes pumice-stone off volcanic 
rocks, and, being lighter than water, it floats for a long time on the 
surface of the sea. Towing nets invariably inclose large quantities 
when lowered in mid-ocean. Some may also be derived from sub- 
marine voleanic disturbances ; but whether this is the case or no, it is 
certain that the red clay deposit formed by it accumulates very © 
slowly. This is proved by the frequent presence of meteoric iron in 
this deposit. ‘I know of no recent discovery in physical geography,’ 
says Professor Geikie, ‘ more calculated to impress deeply the imagi- 
nation than the testimony of this meteoric iron from the most distant 
abysses of the ocean. To be told that mud gathers on the floor of these 
abysses at an extremely slow rate conveys but a vague notion of the 
tardiness of the process. But to be told that it gathers so slowly 
that the very star dust from outer space forms an appreciable part of 
it, brings home to us, as nothing else could do, the idea of undisturbed 
and excessively slow accumulation.’ 

In the red clay are found nodules of almost pure peroxide of 
manganese, collected round some hard centre like a shark’s tooth or 
a whale’s earbone. Curiously enough, no other parts of the structure 
of large marine animals are recovered from the bottom ; but the two 
just mentioned occur in great abundance, no fewer than 600 shark’s 
teeth and 100 earbones of whales having been brought up on one 
occasion in a single haul of the dredge. More striking still is the 
fact that no fossil remains, no portion of a ship, nor any article of 
human manufacture, has ever been retrieved from the depths of the 
ocean. A satisfactory explanation of this problem has yet to be forth- 
coming. 

Red clay is deposited in 2,500 to 3,000 fathoms, and beyond that 
depth Radiolarian and Diatom ooze is found. This ooze is composed 
of the skeletons of the Radiolaria, or star-shaped organisms, and of 
the cases of the vegetable Diatoms. As these are of siliceous forma- 
tion, they are impervious to the action of carbonic acié gas, which 
dissolves the shells of the Pteropods and Globigerine. Diatoms are 
classed as vegetables owing to their structure, and their mode of re- 
production, which is by self-division of the cell. Although individu- 
ally so small as to be quite invisible to the naked eye, they often 
occur in such large masses as to give the sea a deep red hue. Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan, in the course of his voyage with the Buccaneer on 
the west coast of Africa, passed through a number of ‘ Diatom banks, 
one of which was 200 miles long and forty to fifty fathoms deep. 
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Although the water at the surface was so strongly tinged with red that 
wide expanses of it could be seen for several miles from the ship, the tow 
net at the surface recovered very few specimens of the Diatom. When 
lowered, however, for only a few minutes to a depth of ten fathoms, 
it came up glutted with a mass of these highly coloured organisms. 
If they had been present to the same extent on the surface, the water 
must have acquired a colour as vivid as that of fresh arterial blood. 
But the most widely distributed organisms in the upper stratum 
of ocean water are the larve of crustacea, or certain kinds of shell 
fish in the earlier stages of their development. These larve go 
through a process of diurnal migration, rising to the surface as day- 
light disappears, and sinking again as it returns, in order to remain 
in perpetual gloom. Gatherings with a tow net at the surface are 
consequently always richer at night than during the day. Large 
catches, however, can be made in daylight by fishing at a depth of 
fifteen to thirty fathoms. These few vertical fathoms through which 
the larve pass represent climatic changes of some thousands of miles 
horizontally at the surface ; for at night on the surface they live in 
water heated to 80° or 85°, while during the day, at a depth of only 
twenty fathoms, they have to put up with a temperature of 55° to 65°. 
As a result of his scientific investigations on board the Lightning 
and the Porewpine, Sir C. Wyville Thomson wrote in 1873: ‘ The 
fauna of the deep sea are more rich and varied, and have organisms 
in many cases more elaborately and delicately formed, and more ex- 
quisitely beautiful in their soft shades of colouring and in the rainbow 
tints of their wonderful phosphorescence, than the fauna of the well- 
known belt of shallow water which fringes the land.’ But later 
researches have proved that this description is only true of deep-sea 
animals on the outskirts of the great ocean basins, for the farther 
they wander from shallow water, the poorer they become. The con- 
ditions under which they have to live in the abysmal areas seem 
very unfavourable to animal existence. The temperature at the 
bottom of the ocean is nearly down to freezing point, and sometimes 
actually below it. There is a total absence of light, as far as sunlight 
is concerned, and there is an enormous pressure, reckoned at about 
one ton to the square inch in every 1,000 fathoms, which is 160 times 
greater than that of the atmosphere we live in. At 2,500 fathoms 
the pressure is thirty times more powerful than the steam pressure 
of a locomotive when drawing a train. As late as 1880 a leading 
zoologist explained the existence of deep-sea animals at such depths 
by assuming that their bodies were composed of solids and 
liquids of great density, and contained noair. This, however, is not 
the case with deep-sea fish, which are provided with air-inflated 
swimming bladders. If one of these fish, in full chase after its prey, 
happens to ascend beyond a certain level, its bladder becomes dis- 
tended with the decreased pressure, and carries it, in spite of all its 
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efforts, still higher in its course. In fact, members of this unfortunate 
class are liable to become victims to the unusual accident of falling 
upwards, and no doubt meet with a violent death soon after leaving 
their accustomed level, and long before their bodies reach the surface 
ina distorted and unnatural state. Even ground sharks, brought up 
from a depth of no more than 500 fathoms, expire before they gain 
the surface. 

The fauna of the deep sea—with a few exceptions hitherto only 
known as fossils—are new and specially modified forms of families 
and geneta inhabiting shallow waters in modern times, and have been 
driven down to the depths of the ocean by their more powerful rivals 
in the battle of life, much as the ancient Britons were compelled to - 
withdraw to the barren and inaccessible fastnesses of Wales. Some 
of their organs have undergone considerable modification in corre- 
spondence to the changed conditions of their new habitats. Thus 
down to 900 fathoms their eyes have generally become enlarged, to 
make the best of the faint light which may possibly penetrate there. 
After 1,000 fathoms these organs are either still further enlarged or 
so greatly reduced that in some species they disappear altogether and 
are replaced by enormously long feelers. The only light at great 
depths which would enable large ‘eyes to be of any service is the 
phosphorescence given out by deep-sea animals. We know that at 
the surface this light is often very powerful, and Sir Wyville Thomson 
has recorded one occasion on which the sea at night was ‘a perfect 
blaze of phosphorescence, so strong that lights and shadows were 
thrown on the sails and it was easy to read the smallest print.’ It 
is thought possible by several naturalists that certain portions of the 
sea bottom may be as brilliantly illumined by this sort of light as 
the streets of a European city after sunset. Some deep-sea fish have 
two parallel rows of small circular phosphorescent organs running 
along the whole length of their bodies, and as they glide through 
the dark waters of the profound abysses they must look like model 
mailships with rows of shining portholes. 

It was at one time held that the temperature of the ocean never 
descended lower than 39° Fahr., but this unfounded assumption was 
disproved by the Challenger expedition. As low a temperature as 
27° has been obtained in the South Atlantic in the neighbourhood of 
icebergs. The freezing point of salt water is 25° Fahr., and the 
fact that it contracts steadily down to freezing point instead of 
expanding again like fresh water when within 4° of it, causes the 
coldest water to sink always to the bottom. In a sounding of 2,900 
fathoms taken in the South Atlantic, the bottom temperature was 
32°, and the last 1,000 fathoms might be described as absolutely 
glacial. The second 1,000 fathoms consisted of water from 32° to 
364°, and in the course of the next 500 fathoms the temperature rose 
to 40°. The remaining 400 fathoms constituted the warm upper 
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stratum of water, 40° being the limit at which the sun’s rays exert 
any direct heating influence. 

In the North Atlantic no lower temperature than! 35° is found, 
and the warm stratum, instead of being only 400 fathoms, is 800 or 
900 fathoms deep. One reason for this comparatively high tempera- 
ture is that a ridge runs at the bottom of the sea right across the ocean 
from Greenland to Norway, rising above the surface to form Iceland. 
This ridge is of such a height that the deeper and colder parts of the 
Arctic basin are unable to communicate with the North Atlantic. 
Dr. Nansen states that the soundings taken by the Fram, whilst 
drifting with the ice, gave a depth of between 1,600 and 1,900 
fathoms, and he thinks that the whole Polar Basin should be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the deep channel which runs between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland from what he calls the North Atlantic 
Ocean. In Norwegian charts the North Atlantic may reach as far as 
Spitzbergen, instead of terminating, as in English charts, at the latitude 
of Iceland. But as the Doctor’s words are liable to misinterpretation, 
it is as well to point out that no deep channel exists connecting the 
Arctic Ocean with the main portion of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The increased depth of the warm stratum is also due to the fact that 
the waters of tropical latitudes have been heated by the Gulf Stream 
or Florida current. The Gulf Stream itself dies out in mid-Atlantic, 
losing its movement, warmth, and deep colour, and becoming mere 
surface drift. But the ocean water it has heated, gaining a greater 
specific gravity under the evaporating action of the dry trade winds, 
sinks downwards, and, mingling with the cooler water below, extends 
the depth of the warm stratum to 800 or 900 fathoms. The warm 
stratum is then carried northward by the vertical circulation of the 
ocean, the cold bottom water from the poles rising near the equator, 
and the warm surface water from the equator sinking near the poles. 
This action is attested by the fact that the plane of 40° of tempera- 
ture rises at the equator from 700 to only 300 fathoms from the 
surface. 

To the vertical circulation of ocean water North-western Europe 
owes its climate. Without it, England would be subject to the same 
low temperature as Labrador, and all the Norwegian harbours would 
be ice-blocked. The temperature of the atmosphere at the North 
Cape, in Norway, is 14}° below zero, while the temperature of the sea 
is several degrees above it. The great thickness of the warm stratum 
enables it to resist for a long time the cold air of northern latitudes, 
and below the cold ice-water covering the surface of the Polar Sea 
Dr. Nansen found a deep layer of warmer and salter water, which still 
preserved a temperature of onedegree above freezing-point. The Pacific 
Ocean, owing to its wider area and to the absence of any such heating 
agency as the Gulf Stream, is filled to a very large extent with water of 
glacial or sub-glacial coldness. Surface temperatures taken on the 
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west coast of South America at Payta, 5° south of the equator, and 
at Coquimbo, 30° south, were found to be the same, 634° Fahr. 

As a result of the many careful and systematic deep-sea investi- 
gations, there is an almost universal consensus of opinion among 
leading scientists in favour of the permanence of the great ocean 
basins. Geologists divide the world into three areas :— 

(1) The abysmal area, from 1,000 fathoms below the sea level 
downwards. 

(2) The transitional area, from 1,000 fathoms below the sea level 
upwards to the sea level. 

(3) The continental area, including all dry land. 

For practical purposes the sea level may be taken as a constant ~ 
figure, although, even in the same latitudes of one and the same 
ocean it is not always the same distance from the centre of the globe. 
The waters of the ocean are attracted by the proximity of huge land 
ridges, just as the water in a glass is drawn up at the edges. It is 
calculated that the surface of the Pacific Ocean is 2,000 feet nearer 
the earth’s centre at the Sandwich Islands than on the coast of Peru. 
At the present epoch the sea level stands at such a height in the 
transitional area that its rise or fall would flood or lay bare the largest 
surface of land. If the level rose only 100 fathoms, fourteen xaillion 
square miles of land would be submerged. If it sank to the same 
extent, ten million square miles would be exposed. The enormous 
disproportion between the mean height of the land and the mean 
depth of the ocean makes it impossible to believe that the land at 
present above the sea level has ever formed the bottom of oceans as 
deep and vast as those now existing, a very moderate upheaval of 
which would suffice to bring about a universal deluge. 


ARCHER P. CrovucH. 
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SOME PEKING POLITICIANS 


It is a matter of common knowledge in China that Li Hungchang, 
when deprived of his viceroyalty and ordered to Peking, was com- 
pelled to distribute among the Court officials and others no less a 
sum than eight million taels, equivalent to about one million sterling, 
in order to protect himself against the attacks of his political 
enemies. With the exception of the vastness of the amount there 
was nothing unusual in this proceeding, as Li has the best reason for 
knowing, for as a matter of fact he has at stated intervals been long 
in the habit of paying a very heavy tax on his many incomings to 
satisfy the cravings of the voracious distributors of patronage at 
Peking. 

The East is the home of bribery and corruption, and probably in 
no country have these become so generally recognised a feature of 
official life as in China. There they flourish and abound, unchecked 
by morality and uninterfered with by the chief authorities, except on 
rare occasions when threatened eaposés compel the Emperor to assume 
the appearance of virtuous indignation. It is true that in other 
Oriental countries, from Eastern Europe to Korea, they exist as part 
of the natural order of things: the pashas of Turkey exact all that 
they safely can from the fellaheen, just as Korean mandarins eke out 
their scanty pay from the tills of the merchants and shopkeepers 
within their jurisdiction ; but it has been reserved to China to add a 
refinement to this universal system of extortion by providing a class 
which fattens on the illegal gains of their brethren in office. 

By the political constitution of the country the Emperor is 
assisted in the administration of the Empire by a host of Ministers, 
secretaries, and subordinates. To these must be added a vast crowd 
of palace officials, all of whom are poorly paid, and who, like their 
confréres in the provinces, are dependent on what they can exact from 
others to support the necessary dignity of their offices. But compared 
with their provincial colleagues these are at a distinct disadvantage. 
In a provincial government every member of the hierarchy of officials, 
from the viceroy down to the lowest district magistrate, exercises 
sway over a greater or less extent of territory. The wealthier the 
people within his jurisdiction the better for him. A rich man is, for 
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several reasons, more easily amenable to pressure than a less well-to- 
doone. Apart from the’fact that he has more funds at his command, 
he is naturally less willing to encounter the danger of official wrath, 
which too often brings in its train imprisonment and torture, than one 
who is inured to hardship by a needy mode of life. He has also a 
position to maintain, which would suffer loss by the infliction of any 
indignity, and, further, it is always within the power of the mandarins 
so to interfere with the prosecution of his business as considerably 
to check any future accumulation of wealth. 

All this is part of the acknowledged system, for which, though 
bad in every way, there is undoubtedly some excuse to be made. The 
official incomes of the mandarins 
are not sufficient, even with the exercise of the severest economy, to provide for the 
necessary expenses pertaining to their offices. So fully recognised is this fact that 
in addition to his legal salary each mandarin receives an anti-extortion allowance, 
which in most cases is about thirty times as large as his salary. Even with this 
addition, however, the incomes are disproportionately low, and are quite inadequate 
to support the dignity of the service. The viceroy of a province, for example, 
receives about 6,000/. a year, a sum which does not do much more than pay the 
countless clerks, secretaries, messengers, and hangers-on who crowd his Yamén, 
and all of whom are entirely dependent on his private purse. 

In such conditions it has surpassed the wit of Chinamen to find 
more than one way out of the difficulty. The mandarins must 
live and the people must pay. Many centuries have so moulded the 
views and ideas of both oppressed and oppressors that they have been 
led to regard the existing system as a natural dispensation of 
Providence, and it is only when the screw is put on beyond the point 
of endurance that the people consider themselves entitled to complain. 

That the wealth often accumulated by provincial officials is enor- 
mous there is abundant evidence to show. The fact that Li was, as 
mentioned above, able to pay down a million sterling and to remain a 
man of immense wealth speaks for itself. Li entered on official life 
with nothing, or less than nothing, for he probably had to borrow 
money to buy his first appointment. Fifty years in the public 
service have thus enabled him to accumulate a fortune which in the 
richest countries would be called colossal. Not every one, however, 
is either able or willing to turn an official career to so very practical 
a purpose. Li and his brother, the late viceroy of the two Kwang 
provinces, have earned for themselves an unenviable notoriety for 
the acquisition of other people’s wealth. Not long ago a censor 
memorialised the Throne on the subject, and drew a striking com- 
parison between the disinterested honesty of a certain viceroy, Tso 
Tsungt‘ang, and the grasping avarice of the Li brothers. The 
memorial was published in the official Peking Gazette, which serves 
in China the same useful purpose that the London Gazette does among 
ourselves. Nothing appears in its columns without the sanction 
of the Government, and its utterances acquire, therefore, a greater 
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significance than would be the case were they to appear in the 
columns of an ordinary newspaper. Hence the censor’s accusations 
are noteworthy, and he frames his charges in these words :— 

The brothers Li have grown wealthy from the proceeds of several tens of years 
of viceregal power, and the money spent by them to purchase official rank for 
their sons and nephews is but as grains from well-filled granaries or as drops from 
the ocean’s expanse. . . . If we bring Li to Tso’s side and compare the two, if we 
notice the immense wealth, the power and influence of the scions of the Li and 
Ts’én clans (Ts’én was another offender), and then look at the honest poverty of 
the more illustrious Tso, it would not take much shrewdness or farsightedness to 
judge who kas been the more honest to the Throne and the greater patriot to his 
country. 

The vast body of provincial officials are probably neither so 
grasping as the Lis nor so pure-handed as the redoubtable Tso; but 
they one and all recognise the advantage which they enjoy of having 
districts to govern and people on the spot to squeeze. The Peking 
officials are not so happily situated. They have no local jurisdiction, 
and consequently have no rich merchants or shopkeepers on whom 
they can draw to supply their wants. Other victims have, therefore, 
to be found, and just as in nature the devourers of small animals 
and insects become in their turn the food of larger creatures, so the 
provincial magnates are called upon to provide support for the 
members of the central Government. One, and a most unfortunate, 
result of this general system is that the superior attractions of the 
provinces induce all the more able and ambitious mandarins to seek 
service outside the capital, and the direction of the central Govern- 
ment is thus left mainly in the hands of reactionary and less enter- 
prising officials. In all other countries the ablest men are chosen to 
advise their sovereigns in council, but in Chinese topsy-turveydom 
the process is reversed, and while the provincial satraps are as a rule 
able and energetic men, whatever else they may be, the Ministers at 
Peking are for the most part men who have no other claim to their 
positions than that of having brought themselves to the notice of 
the Emperor by the profession of cheap patriotism and ultra- 
Confucianist views. 

Politically the effect of this result is unfortunate, and as regards 
foreign relations disastrous. The members of the Tsungli Yamén, 
whose duty it is to transact all foreign business, are composed, with 
the exception of Li Hungchang, who has been lately appointed to 
the office, of men whose circle of knowledge is confined almost 
‘entirely to the limits of the Empire. They know nothing of the 
geography or history of foreign countries, and are utterly ignorant 
of the relative strength and importance of the European nations. 
Their geographical knowledge has hardly advanced beyond that 
primitive stage in which China is represented as occupying the 
greater part of the earth’s surface, while all other nations appear 
as satellites dancing attendance on the Heavenly Empire. This is 
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bad enough, but the most hopeless feature of the position is that, 
though their ignorance is stupendous, they have no desire to learn 
better. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the vast majority of those who 
rule the destinies of China have not advanced one step in the 
direction of progressive ideas since the establishment of the legations 
at Peking, nearly forty years ago. If the representatives of the 
foreign Powers could speak out they would have a dismal tale to tell 
of the obstructive incompetency and the idle impertinences of the 
officials of the Tsungli Yamén. To men of high-bred culture visits 
to the Yamén are hours of torture. The mandarins take a delight 
in flouting and irritating them by all the countless tricks of which 
Chinamen are past masters, and the more important the business in 
hand the more trivial are the subjects which they choose to discuss 
to the exclusion of it. 

It is a well-known fact that in 1874 a war between China and 
Japan on the subject of Formosa was averted by the wisdom and 
friendly benevolence of the late Sir Thomas Wade. By a happy chance 
he became, late one afternoon, aware of the terms which would satisfy 
Japan, and without a moment’s hesitation he determined to call at 
the house of one of the most enlightened members of the Yamén, to 
put him in possession of the facts. The official in question received 
him courteously, and undertook that the Japanese terms should be 
accepted by the Government if Sir Thomas would induce the 
Japanese minister, who was in the act of leaving Peking, to reopen 
negotiations. Pleased at the success of his endeavours, Sir Thomas 
called at the Yamén on the following morning, naturally expecting to 
be received with cordiality by the representatives of a nation which{he 
had saved from the consequences of a disastrous war. The ministers 
present, however, made no reference to his friendly intervention,’ and 
talked of the weather, the kind of tea they were drinking, and other 
equally trivial matters, without giving their visitor a chance of broach- 
ing the serious topic of the day. This went on for some half-hour or 
more, until Sir Thomas, losing patience, asked whether they had not 
heard of his negotiations of the previous day and the happy result 
which had been arrived at. They answered ‘yes, they had,’ and 
there the matter ended for the moment. They in no way acknow- 
ledged the inestimable service which had been rendered them ; and 
nothing further would have been said on the subject had not the 
official on whom Sir Thomas had called the day before chanced to 
come in, when he repeated the thanks to which he had already given 
expression. This same policy of tantalising impertinence is pursued 
now, as then, and at the present moment the anti-foreign element is 
more than usually rampant at the capital. The man who has the 
main direction of affairs is a certain Wéng, the quondam tutor of the 
Emperor and a Confucianist of the Confucianists. For some years 
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he has exercised considerable influence over the Emperor, and has 
been a consistent opponent of Li Hungchang and all his works. 

Au fond the two men are more nearly allied on foreign politics 
than might be supposed. On the question of principle they are at 
one, and it is only a matter of policy which divides them. Li Hung- 
chang is an opportunist, and in order to gain his ends would make 
concessions from which Wéng would turn away his head in disgust. 
It is well known that with all Li’s glib utterances on the question of 
reforms he is in accord with Wéng in his ultimate opinion of 
foreigners, and if it were possible again to close the Empire against 
the ‘ outer barbarians’ Li would be the first to advocate the measure. 
‘He shares also in an eminent degree the settled conviction of his 
countrymen that as regards wisdom and culture they are the salt of 
the earth. As he remarked to a friend in speaking of the late 
disasters which have befallen the Empire, ‘it would perhaps be a good 
thing if we were not so scholarly-minded as we are.’ He recognises 
that in mechanical matters Europeans are superior to his countrymen, 
but there he considers the advantage ceases, and if in his opinion 
learning exists at all in Europe, it is of a kind that is beneath 
contempt. But there are undoubtedly those who regard Li as an 
enlightened statesman in comparison with Wéng. He at least, such 
hold, recognises that in one direction his countrymen are the inferiors 
of the ‘outer barbarians,’ and he has always been ready to give a 
practical expression to his belief by making use of foreigners in the 
services under his control. This is true enough, but it represents 
the full extent of his liberalism. It is noticeable that in Europe he 
uttered not a single word about the necessity of administrative 
reforms in China, which lie at the root of every true reform and of 
even every real mechanical advance in the Empire. Judging from 
his words, his main desire, and a very natural one in the circumstances, 
seems to have been to be brought into closer relations with European 
financiers, and lest this should appear to be too bald an avowal he took 
care to express at the same time his approval of the introduction of 
railways into China. Wéng and his friends, on the other hand, would 
have none ofthese things. China, they contend, has got on very well 
for many thousand years without foreign inventions, and they see no 
need for their introduction now. Their national conceit covers them 
as with a garment, and they have no compliments to exchange with 
foreigners or the friends of foreigners. To such a length does the 
bitter feeling go in Peking that no mandarin ventures to associate 
with the European representatives, except in the most formal and 
frigid manner ; and natives in foreign employ are afraid to take any 
notice of their masters in the street, lest they should draw down upon 
themselves the wrath of the people. No foreigner has ever been 
entertained socially in the house of any member of the Tsungli 
Yamén, and, except on the rare occasions when the Emperor has 
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granted audiences to the foreign representatives, no European has 
ever been admitted within the walls of the Forbidden City. Until 
lately the reactionary tendency of the Yamén has been tempered by 
the presence of Grand Secretary Sun, a comparatively enlightened 
Minister, who has always been anxious to do what he could to promote 
the real interests of the Empire. In the questions which have arisen 
between his Government and the foreign representatives he has ever 
shown a reasonable and conciliatory spirit, and was consequently 
brought into frequent collision with the Wéng clique. But, as no 
real charge could be brought against him, he survived their animosity 
until the conclusion of the Shimonoseki treaty, when the conflict was 
brought to an issue. Sun, like a true patriot, associated himself with 
Li in the support of the treaty and advocated its ratification. Wéng 
and his friends, on the other hand, in their blind ignorance, were 
prepared rather to wreck their country than acknowledge their defeat 
at the hands of the despised Wojén, and fought tooth and nail against 
the proposal. As is well known, Sun and Li carried their point, and 
the treaty which saved their country from disasters even greater than 
those which had already befallen it duly received the Emperor's 
sanction. But, though defeated as to the main issue, Wéng carried 
on the war to the knife, and unfortunately with such success that, as 
the Peking Gazette lately announced, Sun has been obliged to retire 
into private life, a step which it was well known had become necessary 
to protect himself against the personal attacks of his antagonists. 

Such are the men who are now guiding the destinies of the Empire, 
and these are they who, together with the Dowager Empress, the 
Imperial Princes, and countless palace officials, are able, by the weight 
of their authority and influence, to dispose of the characters and for- 
tunes of the provincial magnates, who, accepting the position, are 
willing to purchase their favours by large and continual bribes. 
Readers of the Peking Gazette are familiar with the edicts in which 
mandarins who have filled fat posts in the provinces are frequently 
ordered to present themselves before the Throne. To the uninitiated 
it might appear as though this were inténded to be a compliment, 
but the recipients of the Imperial rescripts know only too well the 
real meaning of their master’s commands. By the nice adjustment 
of a sliding scale of ‘squeezes’ the amount which each individual 
visitor to the capital should be expected to disgorge is perfectly well 
ascertained, and in the practised hands of the Pekingese officials care 
is taken to abstract the amount to the last tael. 

The repugnance which Li Hungchang has always shown to enter 
the gates of Peking has been mainly due to the prospect of such a 
process as that through which he has lately passed. By a tacit 
arrangement it was agreed that he should only be called upon to visit 
the capital once in four years, that interval being considered long 
enough to enable him to accumulate a sufficient surplus to gratify the 
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desires of his hosts. No such limit, however, was imposed on the 
frequency of his contributions to the coffers of the Dowager Empress, 
and during his viceroyalty he poured countless sums into the ex- 
chequer of that masterful lady. In return, according to common 
rumour, he has unquestionably received good measure, pressed down 
and running over; for through good report’and evil report she has 
invariably supported him by her influence, and though she has not 
been able to save him from disgrace, she has succeeded in breaking 
his falls and has prevented his being trodden underfoot by his enemies. 
But not only are the coming guests welcomed, but the parting guests 
are speeded on their way by similar kind attentions. It is almost as 
temporarily ruinous to a man’s pocket to receive an appointment as 
it is to return to Peking after the occupancy of a fat post. So com- 
pletely is this system looked upon. as a matter of course that it is 
part of the ordinary business of the native bankers to advance the 
money required by penniless aspirants to office. Not long since a 
well-known official found that he was expected to pay nearly a million 
sterling for his appointment to a rich charge. Having no means 
of his own, he betook himself, after the usual custom, to the bankers, 
who formed a syndicate to supply the amount. In due time the 
money was paid and the official entered upon his duties. Unfor- 
tunately the bankers, possessed with a vaulting ambition to recoup 
themselves at the earliest possible date, pressed unreasonably for the 
return of their money. In vain the mandarin set all the usual ma- 
chinery at work to gather in the spoils; and so increasingly exacting 
became his creditors that he was driven to make the fatal mistake of 
out-heroding Herod in his demands for illegal taxes. For a time the 
people possessed their souls in patience, but at length the point of 
endurance was passed, and a loud outcry against his avarice and 
cruelty went up to the Throne, with such circumstance and persistency 
that the Emperor was obliged to remove him from his post. The 
dismissal of this man was an unmixed good. The people were relieved 
from an intolerable tyranny ; and the man himself was punished for 
his misdeeds. As to his bankers, it is unnecessary to waste com- 
passion on them for the loss of their money, more especially as they 
have since doubtless repaid themselves by later and better conducted 
enterprises. 

In every practice, however bad, it is possible to find some trace of 
good, and we cannot deny that even this iniquitous system has one 
small advantage. It unquestionably exercises, as a rule, a moderating 
influence upon the conduct of the mandarins. Men who have given 
such substantial hostages to fortune are less likely to commit them- 
selves to any act which might interfere with their official careers than 
those who have no such restraining motive. Admitting that corrup- 
tion is inevitable, it is well that this pecuniary obligation should serve 
as an additional inducement to them so to act as to retain their 
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offices until at least the completion of the three years term. The 
test of good government which is accepted at Peking is neither 
stringent nor heart-searching. If no widespread complaints are made, 
if order is preserved, and if the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land, the presiding official is accepted as one who is worthy of further 
employment. The main object of every mandarin is, therefore, to 
keep his subjects quiet, and, as the case above quoted shows, this 
desirable state of things is plainly inconsistent with excessive extor- 
tion. Mean though the motive is, the necessity of repaying the debt 
incurred in the purchase of office superinduces a moderate attitude 
on the part of the mandarins, and puts a check on any unusual display 
of avarice. So far the people are gainers. 

But it is still more patent that the widespread corruption is an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the introduction of reforms into the 
administration of the Empire. In a system by which there are vast 
potentialities for accumulating wealth, and where no shame attaches 
to the employment of official pilfering, it is impossible to suppose that 
the body of men whose sordid interests it so effectually serves would 
be willing to enact a self-denying ordinance to the detriment of their 
own pockets. The absence of all public opinion in China makes it 
hopeless to expect that a movement m the direction of peaceful reform 
can ever emanate from the people. Any progressive action, therefore, 
must be initiated by the official classes, and these are the last people 
in the world who would ever attempt to overthrow a system from 
which they derive so great and direct advantages. The only means 
by which reforms can be introduced with any chance of success is by 
so arranging that they should redound to the pecuniary gain of the 
central Government. The one enlightened measure which is credited 
to the Empire within the last forty years has been the establish- 
ment of the customs service, which is now doing such excellent 
work under the guidance of Sir Robert Hart. Having begun in 
a small way, this service now collects a revenue of over 22,000,000 
taels, every tael of which is accounted for to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Blind to principle, and completely ignorant of political morality, it 
would have been hopeless to have induced the Government to adopt 
the innovation if it had not been possible to convince them of the 
very practical advantage which would acrue to the Peking Treasury 
from its acceptance. Under the old arrangement the custom dues 
were levied by the provincial authorities, who kept the lion’s share 
for themselves and forwarded the surplus to the capital. The extrac- 
tion of such substantial illegal gains from the pockets of these 
hereditary peculators was long and bitterly resented, and the proposal 
that the Foreign Service should collect the duties payable on cargoes 
carried in native craft as well as in foreign ships was successfully 
resisted. If when the success of the system by which foreign duties 
are collected by foreigners has become so plain and palpable it has 
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been found impossible to extend the arrangement to the collection 
of native duties, it seems hopeless to expect that any widespread 
system of reform in the administration of the province can ever be 
introduced. This becomes the more plain when it is recollected that, 
while the principal men whose incomes were affected by the custom- 
house reform might be almost counted on the fingers of two hands, 
any general reorganisation would affect the incomes of every 
mandarin serving outside the capital. The opposition to it would be, 
therefore, overwhelming, and any prospect of its institution must be 
relegated ad calendas Grecas. 

The only possible directions in which progress can at the present 
time be made in China are those which can be brought about by the 
introduction of railways and the opening of mines, and we have 
lately been informed by Li Hungchang that his whole weight, 
whatever that may be, will be thrown in their favour. Such utterances 
as Li favoured us with are easily made, and when it is expected that 
they will serve the useful purpose of supplying a quid pro quo in the 
shape of favours to be granted to China, we can readily understand his 
desire to give them publicity. But to make railways—to take their 
case first—in China is no easy matter. The same obstacle which 
makes administrative reforms impossible makes the construction of 
railways in the ordinary way next to impossible. Money is wanted 
for their construction, and this, putting aside the idea of a foreign loar, 
can only be obtained from the wealthy non-official classes. But these 
sections of the community know as well as others that to hand over 
money to the officials for the construction of railways is as futile 
a proceeding, except in so far as the advantage to the mandarins is 
concerned, as throwing it into the sea. 

Two edicts have of late been issued on the subject, and both 
aptly illustrate the state of affairs described above. The first, which 
appeared last year, approved in principle of the construction of 
railways generally, and especially of a trunk line from Hankow, on 
the Yangtsze Kiang, to Peking. The edict was evidently designed 
to allay the fears likely to be entertained by possible shareholders 
that the management of the line would drift into the hands of the 
mandarins. ‘We grant,’ wrote the Emperor in condescending terms, 
‘the privilege of building the line to wealthy men and rich mer- 
chants of the various provinces, such as shall be able to show a 
capital of ten million taels and above, in shares or otherwise ;’ and he 
also points out the advantages which were likely to accrue to them from 
the increased traffic and the easy as well as speedy transmission of 
goods. At the same time they are assured that, as the line will ‘ be 
a purely commercial affair, the Government officials shall not interfere 
either with the gains or losses of the said company.’ 

This benevolent pronouncement fell flat. The mercantile com- 
munities have had some experience of mandarin-managed mercantile 
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affairs. The ‘China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company’ was a 
case in point. This undertaking was promoted by Li Hungchang, 
and while considerable sums found their way into the pockets of 
promoters and official managers, the shareholders were left with 
only small dividends with which to console themselves. ‘ Once 
bit twice shy’ is a saying which has full force in China, and 
the invitation offered by the Chinese Imperial spider to the non- 
official fly to walk into his parlour was declined with thanks. 
This proposal having failed, the Emperor and his advisers are 
endeavouring to gain their end by other means. A second edict 
has now been issued, in which it is stated that a loan of 30,000,000 
taels has been raised in America for the construction of the line, © 
and that, mirabile dictu, Shéng Taotai is to be the manager of the 
undertaking. It would have been bad enough to have put a 
mandarin of ordinary good character into the post, but to name 
Shéng for the office is to insure all the worst traditions of mandarin 
rule. Shéng is a man who has basked in the sunshine of Li Hung- 
chang’s favour, and who, like his patron, has filled his pockets from 
the proceeds of every undertaking with which he had been connected. 
It is notorious that at the outbreak of the war between China and 
Japan Shéng was commissioned to buy in Europe rifles and ammuni- 
tion for the campaign. The result is well known. The weapons 
proved to be next to valueless. But, as it turned out, this was of no 
great importance, for the ammunition provided was so ill adapted for 
the purpose that it is difficult to imagine circumstances under which 
they could have been of any use. At the time he was dismissed from 
his office with contumely. But he is an able man and is well versed in 
the art of using his ill-gotten gains to smooth the way to future enter- 
prises. The length of the line from Hankow to Peking is 700 miles. 
If the amount of the loan which is said to have been contracted in 
America is correct, it would give an average of between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. per mile. This ought to be ample for the purpose, and we shall 
wait with some curiosity the fate of an undertaking which at least 
promises such excellent results for Shéng’s pocket. Judging from the 
analogy of the one existing railway in China—that from Tientsin to 
Shanhai Kwan—the line will be proceeded with so long as the money 
lasts, or until the funds are wanted for some other purpose. During 
the preparations for the celebration of the Dowager Empress’s sixtieth 
birthday it was found necessary to stop the laying of the Tientsin 
line, as the sums allotted for the purpose were wanted for the decora- 
tions of the Peking streets. Hx uno disce omnes, and with Shéng 
at the prow and Li at the helm it is possible that it will often be found 
necessary to divert portions of the funds in several directions.' 

1 Since the above was in type a further secret edict has, according toa Reuter 


telegram, been issued, in which the sum required for railways has been raised from 
30,000,000 taels to 40,000,000, twenty millions of which are to be ‘furnished by the 
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The future of the mining industry in China shares the unfortunate 
condition of the railways. There is probably no other country in the 
world which conceals beneath its surface such rich mineral deposits 
as China. Every mineral from coal to gold exists in profusion, and 
might be a source of boundless wealth to the Empire. But here 
again official interference acts as a blight on all enterprise, and a recent 
attempt to open mines in the rich province of Szech’uen shows that 
the mandarins are as determined as ever to keep a tight hold on 
all such lucrative undertakings. It was proposed by some more than 
usually enterprising business men to form a company to develop the 
mineral resources of the province. They elaborated their proposal 
in the form of a memorial to the Throne, and in due course the docu- 
ment was returned to the viceroy of the province for his considera- 
tion. His answer was typical. He expressed surprise that private 
individuals should have ventured to have made such a proposition, 
and forthwith issued a proclamation warning the people to have 
nothing to do with the project, and ordering an official deputy to 
inspect the capabilities of the proposed mines. If the report should 
prove to be satisfactory he undertook to form a company to carry out 
the work. The result is not far to seek. If the work is undertaken 
at all, it will be done badly and the bulk of the profits will go to 
enrich the local officials. 

Such being the condition of affairs in China, we may well despair 
of the future of the Empire. The whole system of administration is 
rotten to the core, and there is no sign or symptom of any effort 
towards progressive reforms. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
mandarins are wedded by long habit and by personal interest to the 
existing system. A few men doubtless are conscious ofa better way, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose from their rare enlightened 
sentiments that there is any disposition to throw off the trammels of 
corruption and wrong which have enwrapped the country for so many 
centuries. The whole weight of the nation is in the opposite scale, 
and the efforts of the infinitesimally small minority of would-be 
reformers can no more seriously affect the enduring outline of 
the national polity ‘than the successive forests of beech and fir can 
determine the shape of the everlasting hills from which they spring.’ 


Rospert K. DovuG.as. 


Tsungli Yamén from the last loan, and the northern and southern superintendencies 
will furnish 3,000,000 and 7,000,000 respectively.’ Whence the remaining 20,000,000 
taels are to come is not stated. This would seem to imply that the negotiations 
for the reported loan from America have broken down. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MACHIAVELLI ON 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


In the widespread and immediate influence which they exercised 
probably no political writings have ever equalled those of Machiavelli. 
Not that he was the creator of that unscrupulous statecraft with 
which his name has been for centuries associated ; for Machiavellism 
(to risk the appearance of paradox) existed before Machiavelli, and 
he did no more than codify and comment on those principles of policy 
which he saw applied everywhere about him. But, in doing this, he 
undoubtedly gave a great impetus to their use, his treatise The 
Prince forming a convenient textbook of practical politics, of which 
European statesmen were not slow to take advantage. Multiplied in 
numerous editions, this work, with its companion volume, the Dis- 
courses on Livy, in spite of the loud and horrified denunciations of 
old-fashioned moralists, soon found its way into every cabinet and 
council chamber of Europe, and its cynical maxims have left their 
impress only too clearly on the policies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

It may, then, in the light of recent events, be not without interest 
to inquire how far English statesmen of the Reformation period were 
brought under the sinister influence of Machiavelli’s genius, and, more 
especially, to attempt some estimate of its effect upon their eccle- 
siastical policy. 

At the outset of such an inquiry we are confronted with one 
striking and significant characteristic of the English Reformation, 
differentiating it from contemporary movements in other countries— 
a certain vagueness of outline, by no means altogether due to the 
obscuring effect of distance, which makes it difficult to arrive at any 
universally acceptable definition of its principles and aims. As to 
what happened in Scotland, in Holland, or in Geneva, there can be no 
controversy. In all of these the revolution was abrupt and thorough, 
constituting a more or less complete breach with the past ; and even in 
Lutheran Germany and Scandinavia the retention of a large body 
of Catholic doctrine and ceremonial was far outweighed by the 
conscious and deliberate breach of the ‘Apostolic Succession.’ In 
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England, on the other hand, the movement was from the first largely 
conservative, avoiding revolutionary methods, intolerant of extremes, 
advancing cautiously step by step, and careful of all the ties that 
bound it to the past, so long as these were consistent with the aim 
of its political leaders—the subservience of the Church to the State. 

This striking characteristic of the Reformation in England may 
have been due to the exigencies of the case, and to the natural 
tendency of Englishmen to change the spirit rather than the form of 
their institutions ; but it is nevertheless so entirely in accord with 
Machiavelli's principle that, in making innovations, the substance 
rather than the form should be changed, that, in so far as it was the 
result of deliberate policy, it may well have been to some extent 
inspired by him, more especially as there is abundant proof of his 
influence on the methods by which the revolution was effected. 

That Henry the Eighth was himself directly influenced by any 
study of The Prince may be doubted, though he was himself a typical 
prince of the Renaissance—in his culture, his learning, his splendour, 
and his popular manners, no less than in his ‘ cruelty well applied.’ 
Yet he was not the ideal ruler of Machiavelli, for he succumbed to 
that all but universal failing of not knowing how to be wholly either 
good or bad. ‘He was,’ to use the words of the late Professor 
Froude, ‘ divided against himself. Nine days in ten he was the clear- 
headed, energetic, powerful statesman ; on the tenth he was looking 
wistfully to the superstition which he had left.’ In short, he still 
nursed his theological conscience, and had not yet learned from 
Machiavelli to regard religion solely as the handmaid of politics. In 
Thomas Cromwell, however, he found a minister to whom his objects 
were thoroughly congenial, and whose methods were less likely to be 
affected by inconvenient scruples. 

That Cromwell’s ecclesiastical policy was dictated by motives 
of zeal for Evangelical religion, or sympathy with’ persecuted truth, is 
a view which may appeal to some minds ; but, in the light of avail- 
able evidence, it is far more probable that the reforming tendencies 
of the day were merely used by him, in the true Machiavellian spirit, 
to further the object which he consistently kept in view—the con- 
solidation of an absolute royal power, under the forms of a constitution, 
by the aid of a subservient parliament and aterrorised Church. Nor, 
in spite of the scarcely impartial opinion of the late Professor Froude, 
is it improbable that this policy was deliberately based upon Machia- 
velli’s teaching. It is admitted that Cromwell spent many years in 
Italy, first as a clerk in a commercial house in Florence, and after- 
wards as a soldier of fortune or engaged in diplomatic service at 
various Italian Courts. It is not surprising that a politician trained 
in the school of the Medici and the Borgias should have welcomed the 


} He dismisses Pole’s accusation of Machiavellism against Cromwell in a short 
footnote (Hist. vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 109). 
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appearance of The Prince, or have been content to use its maxims in 
the architecture of his own fortunes ; and there seems no adequate 
reason (certainly none is given by Professor Froude) for doubting the 
substantial truth of the accusation of Machiavellism which is brought 
against Cromwell by Cardinal Pole. 

Pole affirms that the immediate cause of his exile was the rise of 
Cromwell to power, the results of which he dreaded, because he had 
had an opportunity of judging of that statesman’s principles and 
maxims of government in a conversation he had once had with him 
on the office of a prudent councillor. ‘In this decision,’ he says, 
‘ nothing influenced me more than my having from that one interview 
and conversation easily perceived what kind of government we should 
have, if that man ever held the reins of power—namely, a government 
dangerous and destructive to all honest men.’* Of this discussion, 
which had been raised by some reference to Wolsey, the Cardinal 
proceeds to give an epitome. ‘I told him,’ he says, ‘that it was the 
duty of a councillor to consider above all things the interest and honour 
of his sovereign ; and I enlarged on these subjects, as they are enforced 
by the law of nature and the writings of pious and learned men.’ 
Cromwell, in reply, poured scorn on the opinions of pious and learned 
men, as themes good enough for sermons or the discussions of the 
schools, but of little use in practical politics, and decidedly out of 
favour at the courts of princes. In his opinion a little experience 
was worth a great deal of theory, and statesmen who based their 
policy upon books, rather than upon a knowledge of men and affairs, 
were apt to suffer shipwreck. For the prudent councillor the first 
thing to do was to study the prince’s inclinations—by no means an 
easy task, since the external deportment of princes so often belies 
their inner character. ‘For it is of the greatest importance that he 
should in his conversation consistently display an exalted character 
for religiousness, piety, and the other virtues; without, however, 
there being the slightest necessity for his inclinations to coincide with 
it. And in this respect the prudent councillor will know how to 
imitate the prince, a result to be obtained with a very little trouble. 
The Cardinal was, very naturally, not a little shocked. At this 
Cromwell expressed no surprise, but told him that, if he were to turn 
for a while from his studies to the practical affairs of State, he would 
soon learn the comparative value of experience and theory in the 
art of government. ‘In these matters,’ he exclaims, ‘ a few sentences 
from a man of experience are worth whole volumes written by a 
philosopher who has no such experience.’ For him a book founded 
upon empty speculation had no value. Plato’s Republic had been 
written about two thousand years, and its maxims had never yet been 
practically applied. On the other hand, he knew of a book which he 


2 Cf. Apologia ad Carolum V. An abstract is given by Professor Brewer in his 
essay on the Royal Supremacy. 
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would recommend Pole to read, written by a practical man whose 
rules and maxims were confirmed by everyday experience, ‘a book,’ 
adds the horrified Cardinal, ‘which, though it displayed the style of 
a man, I had nevertheless hardly begun to read, when I saw that it 
had been penned by the finger of Satan.’ This Satanic work was, of 
course, Machiavelli’s Prince. 

Others have, indeed, abundantly pointed out the Machiavellian 
nature of Cromwell’s methods*—his government by terror, his elabo- 
rate system of spies, his ruthless sweeping aside of all who stood in 
his path. As an illustration of this system of tyranny it may suffice 
to take one notable instance, closely connected with the Reformation 
both in its political and religious aspects. The execution of Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher has always been regarded as the 
master crime of the Cromwellian reign of terror. Even Professor 
Froude lamented its necessity, though it was, in his opinion, a 
necessity.‘ It was, it is true, unfortunate that the affair of the Anne 
Boleyn marriage ‘ told fatally to destroy the appearance of probity of 
motive, so indispensable tothe defence of the Government ;’ and Europe, 
no doubt labouring under a misconception of the facts, was filled with 
indignation. So great, indeed, was this indignation that Henry ‘ con- 
descended to an explanation.’ He directed the magistrates to enlarge 
to the people on the malicious treasons of the Bishop of Rochester 
and Sir Thomas More. To the King of France, who had ventured to 
send a remonstrance, he replied haughtily that ‘the English Govern- 
ment had acted on clear proof of treason ; treason so manifest, and 
tending so clearly to the total destruction of the commonwealth of this 
realm, that the condemned persons were all well worthy, if they had 
a thousand lives, to have suffered a ten times more terrible death and 
execution than any of them did suffer.’ 

And what were these terrible treasons about which Henry was so 
righteously indignant, as tending to the total subversion of the realm ? 
More had been willing to recognise the right of Parliament to alter 
the succession ; he had been prepared to keep silence on the royal 
supremacy. What he had not been willing to do was to perjure 
himself by denying openly his belief in the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope. If this was treason, of every hundred honest men in the 
kingdom ninety-nine were traitors. 

The treasons for which More was condemned had not been on the 
statute book a year. A few months before his arrest it would have 
been heresy to affirm what it was now treason to deny. He was not 
allowed to escape by retiring into private life, as‘he wished, but was 
hunted out and, contrary to all precedent and all natural justice, 
entrapped into incriminating himself. The true reason for their 

* See Brewer, Introduction to State Papers. 


* History, vol. ii. p. 385, &. Cf. Machiavelli, Discorsi: ‘ . . . nessuna Republica 
bene ordinata non mai cancelld i demeriti con gli meriti di saoi cittadini.’ 
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execution Professor Froude himself gives, though it is difficult for an 
unbiassed mind to see in it any real justification. ‘They had,’ he 
says, ‘chosen to make themselves conspicuous as confessors of 
Catholic truth ; though prisoners in the Tower, they were in effect the 
most effectual champions of the Papal claims, and if their dis- 
obedience had been passed over the Act could have been enforced 
against no one.® They were, in fact, those uncompromising and 
conscientious opponents of the new order whom Machiavelli classes 
under the name of ‘ the sons of Brutus,’ and who must, in his view, 
be slain, if the new order is to be maintained.® 

If, then, the influence of Machiavelli is so clearly traceable on 
Cromwell’s political methods, it is possible that, in its broader aspects 
also, his policy was derived from the same source. Especially may 
he have learned from Machiavelli that astuteness by which he recog- 
nised that men are often willing to surrender the substance of their 
rights if they are allowed to retain the shadow, which led him to 
exercise a despotic government without the open violation of any 
constitutional form, and, finally, to make the Church the seemingly 
willing instrument of her own enslavement. And the justification of 
this Machiavellian policy is found in the comparatively peaceful 
course of the Reformation in Englarid. The great bulk of the people, 
Catholic by education, by instinct, and by the strong conservatism of 
our race, accepted the new order without realising to what it com- 
mitted them. Later on, when the hopes of a reaction became weaker, 
the discontent of a small minority might express itself in abortive 
plots ; but England was spared the horrors of a Thirty Years’ War, or 
of a struggle such as that between the Huguenots and the League ; 
and when, in the next century, the Puritan Revolution occurred, its 
motives were political rather than religious. Even in our day thir 
Machiavellian method of reform still bears fruit, in that it can be 
seriously argued that the Church of England under Henry the Eighth 
was the willing instrument of her own reformation. 

With the fall of Cromwell the influence of Machiavelli on the 
course of ecclesiastical affairs in England came, for the time, to an 
end. For his strong and far-sighted, if ruthless, policy there was 
little sympathy found among the crowd of miserable sycophants who 
rose upon his ruin, who surrounded the throne during the last years 
of Henry the Eighth, and held the reins of power under Edward. 
With Cromwell, as * with Machiav elli, the Dudleys, the Seymours, 
and the Riches had nothing in common, save their unscrupulous- 
ness. All grandeur of aim is gone; and for the great policy of 
Cromwell they substituted the most sordid of private motives, 
striving by the same unscrupulous means which he had used for 
public ends to gratify their personal ambition or avarice. It would 
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be a libel on Machiavelli to apply his name to this government of 
incompetent and selfish factions. It would have been well had they 
studied The Prince, and taken its lessons to heart; if Somerset had 
learned from it to avoid the vacillation and want of decision which 
characterised him, to abstain from hasty and ill-considered innova- 
tions in religion, and to recognise that the true strength of a govern- 
ment lies in the goodwill of the people. But the strong policy of 
Cromwell, in fact, ceased with his death, and it was not until England 
had been for eleven years, under Edward and Mary, a prey to the 
misgovernment of unscrupulous adventurers, and doctrinaires, Catholic 
and Protestant, that the system which he had initiated was revived 
again by the accession of Elizabeth. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, even more than during that of 
Henry the Eighth, the statecraft of Machiavelli seems to have been 
consistently applied. The conditions obtaining in England at the 
time of the Queen’s accession were, indeed, not altogether unlike those 
which had prompted Machiavelli to write his Discourses. There 
was the same danger to be feared both from within and from without— 
within, the never-ceasing war of religious factions, wasting in futile 
and bloody controversy the best strength of the nation ; without ‘ the 
French king bestriding the realm, having one foot in Calais and the 
other in Scotland ; steadfast enemies, ‘but no steadfast friends.’7 In 
both the Discourses on Livy and The Prince, whatever differences 
of principle and method there might be between them, Machiavelli 
had the same object in view—the healing of the open wounds of 
Italy and her liberation from the hated bondage of the ‘ barbarian.’ 
This, with the necessary differences of circumstance, was also the task 
that lay before Elizabeth. How well she performed it is matter of 
history and need not be enlarged upon here.* We are more concerned 
with the policy she pursued, and by means of which she raised 
England, menaced at her accession by the hostility of France and the 
scarcely less dangerous friendship of Spain, to an unprecedented 
height of glory and influence among the nations of Europe. This 
policy, deliberately selected among several alternatives, was as novel 
as it was successful. How far was it inspired by the writings of 
Machiavelli ? 

There is evidence, which I will adduce later on, to prove that 
Machiavelli’s works were studied by at least one of Elizabeth’s 
advisers. But the Queen was apt to follow her own courses, and it is 
certain that no policy could have been forced upon her against her 
own judgment. The brilliant results of her long and glorious reign 
were, in fact, due to her own genius. For, though she knew how to 
select and keep her ministers, her relations with them were always 


7 Address to the Council. Cf. Froude, Hist. vol. vii. p. 8. 
® See Bacon’s account of the state of England at the time of the Queen’s death 
in ‘ Observations on a Libel,’ &c. ( Works, vol. iii. p. 40, ed. 1824, London). 
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regulated on the principles that Machiavelli had laid down ;° and, 
whilst she was ever ready to listen to any advice they had to offer, 
she never allowed her share of the government to be overshadowed 
by their influence. Even Lord Burleigh, who for thirty-four years 
continued to enjoy her confidence, was in the habit of deferring to 
her opinion, and, as Bacon says, ‘there never was a councillor of his 
Lordship’s long continuance that was so applicable to Her Majesty’s 
princely resolutions, endeavouring always, after faithful propositions 
and remonstrances, and these in the best words and the most grateful 
manner, to rest upon such conclusions as Her Majesty in her own 
wisdom determineth, and them to execute to the best.’'° The guiding 
spirit of Elizabeth’s policy, then, is to be sought in the character of 
the Queen herself, whose personality exercised so extraordinary an 
influence in directing the tendency of affairs during her reign. 

In some respects Elizabeth approached nearer than her father to 
Machiavelli’s ideal prince. The salient characteristics of Henry the 
Eighth were, indeed, renewed in her ; but whereas he had never quite 
succeeded in burying the theologian in the statesman, his daughter 
followed Machiavelli in regarding religion mainly as subsidiary to 
statecraft, not hesitating, as it seemed, to do violence to her own 
convictions or predilections if by so doing she could further her 
policy. That her action was consciously based on a study of The 
Prince there seems, indeed, to be no evidence to prove ; but there is 
much to make us suspect that she was not unacquainted with 
Machiavelli's writings. There is a certain theatrical aspect about 
both her private and public life, which seems to show that she was 
acting a carefully studied part ;'! and all the intricacies of her policy 
appear to have been based upon some consistent theory of statecraft. 
From Machiavelli it may have been that she borrowed that art of 
political lying which she carried to the verge of comedy, and which 
she seemed to regard as part of the essential equipment of every 
diplomatist.!2 And, if she was proud of her skill in outwitting others, 
she was even more so of the penetration which enabled her to see 
through their deceits. ‘You deal not,’ she writes to James the 
Sixth, upbraiding him with breaking his word, ‘ you deal not with 
one whose experience can take dross for good payments, nor one that 
easily may be beguiled. No, no! I mind to set to school your 
craftiest councillor.’ '* Nor was this high opinion of her own powers 
without foundation. Bacon comments on ‘her penetrating sight in 


® “Observations on a Libel,’ &c. (Bacon, vol. iii. p. 40). 

” Cf. The Prince, cap. xxiii. 

" Theodor Mundt (Machiavelli u. der Gang der ewropiischen Politik) points out 
the dramatic aspect of The Prince: ‘It is more the question of the study of a part 
than of a consistent doctrine.’ 

12 Cf. Prince, cap. xviii. 

3 Cf. Ellis, Original Letters, vol. i. letter ccxv. 
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discovering every man’s ends and drifts; her inventing wit in con- 
triving plots and overturns; her foreseeing events; her usage of 
occasions.’* And if, in these matters, she appeared in a large measure 
to realise Machiavelli’s conception of a prudent prince, she did so no 
less in the broad outlines of her policy. 

The great problem which, at the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth 
was called on to solve was the question of religion ; and it is in her 
religious policy that the influence of Machiavelli may be most clearly 
traced. The crisis of the religious revolution had, indeed, already 
passed when she came to the throne. A few zealots, on one side or 
the other, might be still anxious to fight out the battle to a decisive 
conclusion, but the nation as a whole was heartily weary of a 
theological warfare which had reduced the country to the verge of 
ruin. The accession of the new queen had brought back streams of 
Protestant refugees, breathing vengeance and destruction against 
their persecutors, whilst Elizabeth’s cautious proceedings during 
the first few months of her reign had, for the time, revived the hopes 
of the Catholics. But she had, in fact, determined to favour neither 
of the extreme parties. She knew that in following this course she 
would have the support of the bulk of the nation, and, with the 
mass of the nation on her side, she could afford to brave the attacks 
of the small number, however zealous they might be, who would be 
hostile to her system. Religion, then, was to be no longer the chief 
motive of government. Henceforward the attention of the people 
was to be drawn away from the fatal animosities of theology by the 
substitution of a new motive for their aspiration, a motive to which 
religion was to be subservient ; and the nation, hitherto shattered by 
the conflict of rival sects, was to be welded together in a common 
opposition to the power and arrogance of Spain. 

At the beginning of the reign, indeed, Philip had still hoped to 
retain his hold on England, and had offered Elizabeth his alliance. 
For a moment she hesitated, as well she might, for, situated as she 
was, the offer was a dazzling one. But she had had the strength 
and foresight to refuse it. And the policy which she pursued instead 
was that which Machiavelli had recommended for distracted Italy— 
namely, the policy of ‘ military reorganisation,’ or the consolidation 
of the people by uniting them in a national conflict with a rival Power. 
And just as in Machiavelli the religious motive is made entirely 
subservient to the political, so the national religion became during 
Elizabeth’s reign gradually associated in the minds of the people 
with the national opposition to Spain. Recusancy, which under 
Edward the Sixth would have been punished as heresy rather than 


4% ¢A Discourse in Praise of Queen Elizabeth,’ Bacon’s Works, vol. iii. p. 35 
(London, 1824). 

8 «Politik der kriegerischen Reorganisation’ (cf. Theodor Mundt, Machiavelli 
und der Gang der europiischen Politik). 
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treason, came to be regarded as an offence against the national 
cause rather than as a religious crime. Elizabeth, in fact, cared 
little about abstract propositions of theology. She was quite content 
to renounce her father’s title of ‘Supreme Head of the Church,’ if 
by doing so she could persuade people to acquiesce more readily in 
her practical supremacy. She had no desire to ‘pry into men’s 
consciences,’ but she required that every man should bow to the laws 
which she had made in the interests of the national unity. And the 
success of this policy is apparent in the religious tranquillity of the 
earlier part of her reign, a tranquillity which might have been 
permanent, had not the bulls of Pius the Fifth blown the smouldering 
embers of religious zeal once more into a flame; and, even then, the 
failure of the Catholic plots proves the general soundness of the 
Queen’s policy. 

If Elizabeth did not derive her principles and method of govern- 
ment directly from Machiavelli, it is more than probable that they 
were suggested to her by the most trusted of her ministers, who, 
without doubt, had studied him to good purpose. 

There is, in the library of the British Museum, a volume con- 
taining copies of Machiavelli's Prince and the Discourses on Livy 
bound up together. These were ostensibly published at Palermo, in 
1584, but are judged, from the evidence of certain initial woodcuts, 
to have been actually printed clandestinely in London by one John 
Wolfe. On the title-page of this volume, which is elaborately under- 
lined and annotated throughout, is the signature ‘ W. Cecil.’ To 
attempt to prove that it was Lord Burleigh who owned and annotated 
this book is tempting; but unhappily honesty compels me to admit 
that the handwriting. is not his, and that in any case at the date 
of the publication of the volume his signature would have been 
‘W. Burleigh.’ Yet the name of Cecil, in such a connection, is not 
without significance, and it would have been possible to argue from 
it, with some plausibility, that Machiavelli’s treatises were known to 
Lord Burleigh. Fortunately, however, there is other and more con- 
clusive evidence to prove the same point. 

Burleigh was in the habit, from time to time, of reducing the 
outlines of any course of policy he advocated to writing, as memorials. 
for the Queen’s use. Of these memorials several have been published 
among his papers, and serve to throw no little light on the character 
of his policy ; one of them being of peculiar value, because it not 
only proves that Burleigh himself was a disciple of Machiavelli, but 
enables us to form some estimate of how far Elizabeth’s religious. 
policy was directly influenced by the Florentine writer. This 
document is published under the title of ‘ Advice of the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth in Matters of Religion and State,’ * 
and the most important part of it deals with the question of the 

© Fourth collection of Somers Tracts, vol. i. p. 101. 
8P2 
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Catholic malcontents. With regard to these there were two courses 
open to the Queen. She might either allow them to grow strong, in 
the hope of making them contented, or discontent them by making 
them weaker, ‘for what the mixture of strength and discontent 
engenders needs no syllogism to prove.’ But to suffer them to be 
strong in the hope of making them contented carried with it, in 
his opinion, ‘ but a fair enamelling of a terrible danger ;’ ‘ for men’s 
natures are apt to strive not only against the present smart, but to 
revenging by past injury, though they be never so well contented 
thereafter.’'7 For on the very first opportunity for revenge that 
presents itself ‘they will remember not the after slacking but the 
former binding, and so much the more when they shall imagine this 
relenting to proceed from fear ; for it is the poison of all government 
when the subject thinks the prince doth anything more out of fear 
than favour.’ '* But, above all, there should be no half-measures ; 
for ‘no man loves one the better for giving him the bastinado, though 
with never so little a cudgel ;’ ‘ the course of the most wise, most 
politick, and best grounded estates hath ever been to make an 
assuredness of friendship, or to take away all power of enmity.’ *° 
‘Yet here,’ he adds, ‘I must distinguish between discontent and 
despair ; for it sufficeth to weaken the discontented, but there is no 
way to kill desperates, which in such number as they are, were as 
hard and difficult as impious and ungodly; and, therefore, though 
they must be discontented, I would not have them desperate ; for 
amongst many desperate men it is like that some one will bring 
forth some desperate deed.’ ?! 

A comparison with The Prince or the Discourses on Livy 
will show that not only the spirit of the above advice, but in some 
cases almost the language in which it is couched, is borrowed from 
Machiavelli. And if the conclusion to which Burleigh is led by the 
above argument is a just one-—namely, that the consciences of the 
Catholics should not be forced by compelling them to take an oath 
contrary to their belief in the Papal supremacy—he arrives at this 
conclusion not because it is wrong to force men’s consciences, but 
because, in this case, it would be dangerous to the State to do so; 
and, in dealing out any scant measure of justice to the malcontents, 
in his opinion ‘the furthest point to be sought was but to avoid 


17 Discorsi, book iii. p. 4: ‘Mai I’ ingiurie vecchie non furono cancellate da 
beneficji nuovi.’ Also Principe, cap. vii. end. 

18 Thid., vol. ii. p. 14; also Principe, end of chap. viii. 

® Thid., vol. ii. p. 23: ‘Ne usarno mai la via neutrale in que)li di momento.’ 

* Ibid.: ‘Quel Principe, che non castiga chi erra,in modo che non possa pid 
errare, 6 tenuto o ignorante o vile.’ 

% Tbid. vol. ii. p. 28: ‘Notabile a qualunque governa, che mai non debba 
tanto poco stimare un’ huomo, che e’ creda . . . che colui, che é ingiuriato, non si 
pensi di vendicarsi con ogni suo pericolo e particular danno.’ 
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their despair.’ ‘The knot of this discourse is,’ lie concludes, ‘ that if 
your Majesty find it convenient, on the one side by relenting the 
rigour of the oath, and on the other side by disabling your unsound 
subjects, you shall neither execute any but very traitors in all men’s 
opinions and constructions, nor yet put faith in any but those who 
ever, for their own sakes, must be faithful.’ 

It was the carrying out of this policy that enabled the apologists 
of Elizabeth’s administration, Burleigh himself, Walsingham, and 
Bacon, to vindicate her conduct towards the Catholics by alleging 
that they were punished, not for conscience sake, but for treason. 
Yet, however strenuously they might deny that consciences were 
forced, however frequently they might reiterate that the Govern- © 
ment was merely punishing those cases of conscience which had 
changed their character .by exceeding all bounds, and become 
matters of faction, the fact remained that the limits of conscientious 
scruple had been arbitrarily fixed by themselves, and that it was 
their own policy of making religion an instrument for the attainment 
of political ends which had rendered persecution a State necessity. 
And through the thin disguise of all their arguments in justifica- 
tion of their repressive policy appears the fact that they themselves 
were half conscious that their real motive and true justification 
was the Machiavellian doctrine that all means are permissible that 
conduce to the well-being of the State. 

Machiavellian in its details, the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth 
was, like that of Cromwell, Machiavellian also in its broader aspects. 
The ecclesiastical settlement under Elizabeth constituted in effect a 
complete revolution in the religious character of the nation. At her 
accession the Queen had found the nation, for the most part, 
Catholic ; when she died it was fiercely and unalterably Protestant. 
And yet of this tremendous change, so skilfully veiled had been the 
processes, and so carefully conservative the methods, that it was 
possible for the Government to assert, and to assert with some plausi- 
bility, that in the polity of the Church no fundamentally new 
principles had been introduced. ‘In this part (¢.e. in the religious 
innovations),’ runs a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth, 


we know of no other authority, either given or used by us, as Quene and Governor 
of this Realm, than hath ben by the Lawe of God and this Realm alwayes due to 
our Progenitors, Soverayns, and Kinges of the same; although true it is that this 
Authority hath ben in the Tyme of certen of our Progenitors, some hundred years 
past, as by Lawes, Records, and Storyes doth appere (and specially in the Reign 
of our noble Father Henry the Eighth and our deare Brother Edward the Sixth) 
more clearly recognized by all the Estates of the Realme, as the like hath ben in 
our Tyme; without that thereby we do either challenge or take to us (as mali- 
cious Parsons do untruly surmise) any Superiority to ourself to defyne, decyde, or 
determyn any Article or Poynt of the Chrestian Fayth and Relligion, or to chang 
any ancient Ceremony of the Church from the Forme before received and observed 
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by the Catholick and Apostolick Church, or the Use of any Function belongyng to 
any ecclesiastical Person being a Minister of the Word and Sacraments of the 
Church: But that Authority which is yelded to us and our Crown consisteth in 
this; that, considering we are by God’s Grace the Soverayn Prince and Quene, 
next under God, and all the People of our Realm are immediately born Subjects 
to us and to none ells, and that our Realme hath of long time past receaved the 
Christian Fayth, we are by this Authorite bound to direct all Estates, being sub- 
ject to us, to live in the Fayth and Obedience of Christian Relligion, and to see 
the Lawes of God and Man, which are ordained to that end, to be duly observed, 
and the Offenders against the same duly punished, and consequently to provide 
that the Chirch may be governed and taught by Arch-Bishops, Bishops, and 
Ministers accordyng to the ecclesiastical Auncient Pollycy of the Realme, whom 
we do assist with our soverayn Power . . .” 


So the clergy are still, according to Elizabeth, supreme in all 
spiritual matters ; her own function is confined to bringing, as a 
dutiful daughter of the Catholic Church, the secular power to the aid 
of religion! Can this be the same voice that threatened to ‘ unfrock’ 
a certain ‘proud prelate’ because he tried to defend the property of 
his see ? 

‘ Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a State,’ Machiavelli 
had written, ‘in such manner as to have them accepted, and main- 
tained to everybody’s satisfaction, must retain at least the shadow of 
old institutions, so as to appear to have altered nothing, while in fact 
the new arrangements are entirely different from the old.’ * 


W. Auison PHILuirs. 


22 * A Declaration of the Queen’s Proceedings since her Reign,’ published among 
the Burleigh Papers, Haynes, p. 591. This proclamation was issued early in 1570, 
after the Northern rising. It was previous to the Pope's Bull of 1570, which threw 
Elizabeth into the arms of the Protestants, 

*8 Discorsi, vol. i. p. 25. 
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THE LOCAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


We have at this moment throughout the country 19,800 ° 
elementary schools under separate management—5,316 of these 
schools are controlled by School Boards; 14,484 by Voluntary 
managers. The number of scholars enrolled is, in the Board schools, 
2,310,253 ; in the Voluntary schools 3,015,605. Both sets of schools 
receive aid from the Central Exchequer upon the same terms. The 
Board schools supplement their central aid by assistance from the 
rates ; the Voluntary schools have to rest satisfied for their supple- 
mentary local income with what they can secure from voluntary 
contributions, with the result that'they are, generally speaking, run 
much more cheaply than the Board schools. For instance, on behalf 
of the two million children attending the Board schools, there were 
drawn from the rates last year as income supplementary to the 
central grants, three and three-quarter millions; on behalf of 
the three million Voluntary schools children, the supplemental 
income was, roughly, three-quarters of a million. The facts, 
examined from the point of view of the money spent on each child, 
show that 10s. 43d. less was spent last year on each child attending 
the Voluntary schools than on each child attending the Board schools ; 
and, strangely enough, of this financial disability—* intolerable 
strain,’ Mr. Balfour styles it—of 10s. 43d., 8s. 94d. per child is 
accounted for in the difference between the payments made on 
account of teachers in the schools of the two systems, that difference 
being to the disadvantage of the Voluntary school teachers. 

Having got thus far, let me set down two fundamental proposi- 
tions which should, I think, commend themselves to most persons. 
The first is this: Jf the country is content to send three of its five 
millions of elementary school children to Voluntary schools, these 
schools should be adequately supported. And the second: Jt should 
be the duty of the State to see that teachers in all classes of elemen- 
tary schools should receive the same pay for the same work. 

The unfairness of the present system is that neither of these 
fundamental conditions is fulfilled. The ‘ State-aiders’ amongst the 
supporters of Denominational schools—and by ‘State-aiders’ I mean 
those who favour the policy of asking for ‘ special aid’ grants from 

919 
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the Central Exchequer—think they can settle the matter by an appeal 
for greater help from the Central Exchequer. The ‘ rate-aiders’” 
contend that it will never be permanently settled till all schools, 
Denominational and Undenominational, have an equal pull on ‘ rate” 
as well as on ‘State’ assistance. That is the position in a nutshell. 
It looks simplicity itself. Only the difficulty comes in, as usual, 
when politicians begin to discuss the terms of settlement, as the 
Government will probably learn once more early next year. 

But whatever the terms of the settlement may be, I think it 
essential that still another fundamental consideration should be 
recognised : That every person whose name is on the rate-book should, 
by some means or other, be made to contribute his fair share to the 
local burdens necessary for the maintenance of elementary education. 
At present, roughly, two-thirds only of the rateable value, population, 
and area of the country (for the fraction is about the same in each 
case) are taxed locally for education, and taxed in the most grotesque 
and uneven manner as a result of the extraordinary diversities in the 
size of the administrative areas, the value of the local property, and 
the measure of local educational needs. The other third of the 
country tells us it prefers Denominational schools. This preference 
enables it to escape a local tax for education. In some cases, no 
doubt, as much is raised locally by voluntary subscriptions as would 
reach the average level of the compulsory education rate. And in 
the large urban centres, it should be gratefully admitted, many 
people not only pay that tax, but subscribe in addition to Denomina- 
tional schools. 

But in the rural districts especially, the Denominational school 
too often exists simply and solely that the locality may entirely, or 
almost entirely, ‘ contract itself out’ of its proper obligations towards 
the education of the children of the people. In such districts the 
schools are either (1) made to live on the central aid alone (1,061 
Voluntary schools have no subscriptions and no endowments) ; or (2) 
some benevolent forefather of the village having in time past be- 
stowed a little benefaction on the school, present generations consider 
themselves absolved of any need to dip their hands into their pockets ; 
or (3) the clergyman or the schoolmaster has to worry around with 
cap in hand coaxing a few guineas out of the Ladies Bountiful, the 
big farmers, and the Squire. 

The result is that we get villages all over the country, and in a 
rarer number of cases urban districts side by side, in the one case 
locally taxed up to one, two, and even three shillings in the pound 
for education ; in the next raising nothing, or next to nothing, locally 
for educational purposes. 

Now, as I have said, I can thoroughly recognise and deeply 
respect the case of the people who say they prefer Denominational 
schools, and raise out of their private purses from twenty to thirty 
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shillings a pupil per year—often in addition to paying the School 
Board rate—that the same may be fully maintained. But I am 
bound to say that I see at the back of alot of this talk the considera- 
tion that under its guise good, thrifty souls are able to wriggle almost 
entirely out of their local obligations to the education of the 
children. And if any one be disposed to challenge this statement, let 
him spend an hour with a Government Blue Book numbered [C— 
7529] and purchasable for six shillings and sevenpence. I should 
await the result with interest. 

As I have stated, the amount raised from the localities rated was 
last year three and three-quarter millions; the amount raised by _ 
voluntary subscribers was, roughly, three-quarters of a million. If I 
divide the country into three equal thirds (spreading the three- 
quarters of a million voluntary;subscriptions evenly over the whole 
country) I get the following interesting statement of facts respecting 
the local support of education :— 





One-third rateable value, | One-third rateable value, 
population, or area population, or area 


W.. 
2 | £ £ 
(a) Raised from (a) Raised from (a) Raised from 


rates .. 0 rates . 1,875,000 rates . . 1,875,000 


(6) Raised from (6) Raised from | (6) Raised from 
voluntary voluntary voluntary 
subscriptions, subscrip- subscrip- 

&e.. . . . 250,000 tions, &e. 250,000 tions, &e. 250,000 


Total raised . £250,000| Total raised £2,125,000 | Total raised £2,125,000 





So that, again to rehearse the’conclusions :—of the population, area, 
and rateable value of the country, only two-thirds contribute anything 
like their proper share to the local support of education. One-third 
of the country meets its obligation either with (1) nothing at all 
raised locally, or (2) ‘a threepenny voluntary rate’ (which many do 
not pay at all), or (3) by yielding the guinea, the half-guinea, and 
the crown to the parson’s unremitting importunity. One-third, in 
a word, gets off by raising a quarter of a million, roughly speaking. 
Each of the other thirds raises over eight times asmuch ! Now, why, 
I ask, should not everybody be compelled to bear his fair share of 
this most important communal obligation? I press my question 
because amongst the ‘ rate-aiders ’ there are many who would confine 
rate-aid to districts already rated—this to allay the fears of those 
who now enjoy immunity from a local charge for education. 

The average local school rate in the area taxed is, roughly, 84d. 
(It ranges, by the way, in the various localities from the decimal of 
a penny up to forty pence in the pound.) This, levied over two- 
thirds of the country, yields three and three-quarter millions. Levied 
uniformly and universally it would give us five and a half millions, 
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which, together with the seven millions central aid now granted, 
would provide for some time to come for that educational expansion 
which Sir John Gorst tells us is so essential— if we wish to give to 
the children an education anything like that which is given by our 
rivals in France, and Germany, and the States, and elsewhere ’"—but of 
provision for which, curiously enough, we saw but very little in the 
lately deceased measure upon the back of which is inscribed Sir 
John’s name. We could do very well, I say, with this five and a 
half millions of local aid for education, and in securing it we could 
easily, by a material extension of the areas of collection, equalise the 
burden as it at present exists. 

And this brings me to a consideration of the grossly unfair 
incidence of the local rate where now levied. Let me levy an 
imaginary School Board rate of a penny upon a variety of boroughs 
and rural School Board areas taken at random. In London a penny 
rate brings in for School Board purposes, roughly, 140,000/.; in 
Liverpool, 13,200/.; Manchester, 11,980/.; Birmingham, 9,000. ; 
Leeds, 5,660/.; Sheffield, 4,820/.; Bristol, 4,000/.; Newcastle, 
3,930/.; Cardiff, 3,560/.; Nottingham, 3,240/.; Brighton, 2,866/. ; 
Portsmouth, 2,680/.; and Leicester, 2,650/. (It would be an interest- 
ing study to compare these varying amounts with the Board School 
needs of each of these great centres, but that is scarcely my present 
purpose.) I come at once now to some strikingly different incomes 
from the self-same penny. At Jacobstow, in Cornwall, a penny rate 
realises 10/. ; at North Tamerton (Cornwall), 10/.; Lanlivery (Cornwall), 
61. 5s. ; Rhoscolyn (Anglesea), 5/. 16s. ; Maes Mynis (Brecon), 61. 15s. ; 
Kirkbride (Cumberland), 8/. 11s.; Clayhanger (Devon), 7/. 14s. ; 
Ashen (Essex), 6/. 3s.; Keinton Mandeville (Somerset), 4/. 18s. ; 
Barnardiston (Suffolk), 3/. 18s. ; and so on. 

Of course it is at once admitted that the educational needs of 
the great urban centres quoted are not to be compared with those of 
the small rural districts mentioned. But it ¢s suggested that there 
is a far greater disproportion between the proceeds of a similar rate 
levied in these various localities than there is between their actual 
educational requirements. 

Naturally, we get the sequel to this absurd restriction of the 
areas over which the local school rate is levied in the heavy burden 
cast upon many of the rural districts. The following little table 
may be left to tell its own tale. It should serve, in its way, as a 
rebuke to those wealthy Londoners especially who are always bewail- 
ing their hard fate in having to pay more than Mr. Forster’s ‘ three 
pence in the pound.’ 

Parisx Scnoot Boarps 1x ENGLAND AND WALES, OUT OF A TOTAL 


oF 2,271, IssUING PRECEPTS OF 
England 
ls. and above inthe # . . . e ° 242 
Over 9d. and below 1s. in the £ 
Over 6d. and below 9d. in the £ 
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I might also go on to point out that the present system throws, in 
the rural districts levying an education rate, in many cases a much 
greater proportion of the cost of education upon the locality, as com- 
pared with the share borne by the Central Exchequer, than is the 
case in the great urban centres. For instance, take London. For 
every 1/. we in London get from the Central Exchequer we have to 
spend 1/. 9s. from the rates. This is noisily objected to just now, 
especially by the West End section of the community, as casting too 
severe a burden on the locality. 

But what about Great Bentley in Essex, where for every pound 
received from the Central Exchequer they had to raise last year over 
141. locally. Look at the following list and strike your own com- 
parisons between the amounts raised locally and centrally respec- 
tively, remembering also that, in all probability, contiguous with 
these parishes are others that raise little or nothing locally for their 
schools. 


Received from 


Raised locally Central Aid 


£ 
Flitwick (Beds) . : ‘ ‘ 729 
Eastcotts ,, ‘ ‘ ‘i ‘ - 110 
Castle Thorpe (Bucks) . 3 a 225 
Dorney ‘ 130 


8. d. g 8. 


al 


. i ; 
Little Missenden ,, ‘ j ‘ 170 
Stoke Mandeville ,, ' : ; 85 

| Wyrardisbury _,, . ‘ i 200 


ecococou 
AW AASSAS 


I have taken only two of the first three counties in the alphabetical 
list, but they will serve. Berkshire, the second of the first three 
counties, furnishes no example in the above list; I put the whole 
county in instead. Jt received last year 9,037l. 7s. 8d. from the 
Central Exchequer, and had to raise in return from local School 
Board rates 18,0111. 8s. ! 

Well, now, I can restate my case in the form of three queries. 
Why should not every ratepayer, urban and rural, take his share in 
the local support of education ? Why should not this local support 
be equalised in such a way as to render the incidence of the burden 
fair and equitable throughout the country? And why should not all 
public elementary schools be adequately and fairly financed, not only 
out of the central but out of the local purse as well ? 

The last query, of course, raises questions of vital moment in 
connection with the management and control of the schools, the 
powers of managers over the appointment of teachers, and the character 
of the religious instruction imparted to the children. But if the 
friends of Denominational schools are prepared to go into the question 
of the local support of education, prepared indeed to urge the claims 
of their schools upon the local purse—as so many of them are so 
strenuously anxious to do—it seems to me that the immediate and 
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ultimate effects of the policy may be contemplated with complacency 
by those who desire to perfect and popularise elementary education 
throughout the country. 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written, supporters of Church 
schools have decided to ask for ‘rate-aid,’ but only in districts 
already rated. This I view as a pure piece of opportunism. My 
figures, curiously enough, will serve as a striking comment on this 
policy, which increases the burdens of those who already bear, and 
perpetuates the repudiation of those who now repudiate. I cannot 
think that the Government will make such a plan the basis of legis- 
lation. 





THE COMMERCIAL WAR BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


Some few years ago the author was rather roughly handled by a 
portion of the Midland press because he foreshadowed the growing 
importance of German competition and what this meant to Stafford- 
shire. Recent statistics have demonstrated beyond a doubt that, 
supreme as Germany proved herself to be in the battlefield when 
facing France, her victory in the arts of peace is likely to be more 
far-reaching and complete, and the vanquished in this second combat 
will not be France but England. 

In the war against France the Teutonic legions gathered under 
the flag of Prussia were splendidly equipped for the campaign, but 
not more so than are her soldiers of industry to-day. 

The main secret of Germany’s great industrial progress may be 
summed up in the words, polytechnic education and philosophic 
training. The profundity of Germanic philosophy has for long been 
accepted as an associate of German character. 

But this philosophic attribute has generally been considered to be 
too academic to become of any substantial value to the practical arts 
and to science involved in the great industrial operations. This 
impression has proved to be erroneous, for we find that the mental 
training associated with philosophic study has helped to bring about 
the formation of the practical philosopher, which more or less perfectly 
describes the modern German manufacturer, whilst he owes his high 
theoretic and technical training to the polytechnic curricula which 
are the envy and the admiration of educational experts. 

The training of our Oxford and Cambridge Universities, up to 
within say twenty-five years ago, was too academic to be of much 
practical value for the development of the practical art and science. 
It is not strange therefore that very few of the great advances made 
in the technical arts by Englishmen were produced by men who had 
obtained their degrees at our Universities ; whereas most of the 
advances in technical science traceable to a German origin have been 
produced by Polytechnic and University men. 

925 
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The famous Siemens brothers are a characteristic example of 
the beneficent advantages that the splendid polytechnic training 
of Germany gives to students who desire or are compelled to prepare 
for the arena of industrial or commercial combat, and there is little 
doubt that the offsprings of ingenuity from the inventive brains 
of the Siemens family would never have reached the eventually 
perfect maturity they did but for the scientific and practical 
training the brothers Siemens had received from their polytechnic 
Alma Mater. To Germans the delights from that heavenly art, 
music, have not been merely sensuous; in the early part of this 
century their organ construction was unrivalled, and this industry 
was a profitable one. So to-day their pianos are for general excellence 
most remarkable, and their piano manufacturers contribute a massive 
quota towards the material returns that ever follow the well-directed, 
competent, and sustained efforts of a rational industry. A nation or 
race that ean produce the galaxy of musicians beginning with Haydn, 
Handel, and Beethoven, and ending with glorious Wagner, is one to 
be both feared and respected, and it is not surprising that in the 
making of the piano for the mass and for the virtuoso the Berlin 
piano-makers, measured by actual output, are facile princeps. The 
ability of the Germans as woodcutters has been recognised for 
centuries, and this ability, which has become almost a generic trait, 
has enabled them to produce fancy articles of wood that are conquer- 
ingly seductive. In fine-art pottery-work the German artist workmen 
have turned out. from the Dresden kilns objects of art that are 
unsurpassable in beauty of design, form, and colour, and as in the 
industrial arts associated with musical-instrument-making, generations 
of practical exponents of a craft have produced men of unrivalled 
talent, so the wood-carving and pottery art is still held in all its 
highest perfection by the German artist workmen. In the mechani- 
cal arts this hereditary talent is held in the highest degree by the 
English . mechanic, and consequently our English mechanical in- 
dustries, if properly guided and encouraged, will at least for some time 
to come be easily able to maintain their position of unrivalled 
superiority (references in proof of this will be given further on) ; but, 
handicapped in the mechanical arts as the Germans undoubtedly are, 
nevertheless their birthright to a polytechnic training has almost 
counterbalanced their general disadvantages when compared with 
English mechanics—a proof of this is found in the inventive creations 
that are essentially mechanical, and which are of undoubtedly German 
origin. Instance the Otto Cycle Gas-Engine of Dr. Otto, an invention 
that almost deserves to rank alongside Watt and Papin’s inventions. 

The Mannesmann weldless tube, a comparatively recent mechani- 
cal and metallurgical invention, is an astonishing example of highly 
trained German ingenuity. 

The Siemens Recuperative Gas Fired Furnace for melting glass, 
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and steel is well known throughout the industrial world, and many 
other inventions of Werner, Carl, and Frederick Siemens have 
embellished and increased the earning capacities of metallurgic and 
electric industrial arts. 

The renowned Krupp has demonstrated that the metallurgical 
science of steel has been acquired in its most matured excellence by 
German workmen. 

Herr Griison has brought highly trained intelligence to bear on 
the production of hardened cast iron known as Griison-work, and has 
overcome technical difficulties that were considered almost insur- 
mountable. 

The refined precision and the advanced scientific attainments of 
the controllers of German metallurgical processes have enabled the 
day-by-day production of finished metal in sheets, the thinness, 
pliability, and evenness of structure of which are admittedly impossible 
of attainment in Staffordshire. 

Here in England, we have a technical science in iron-making 
and rolling-mill practice, and by the environment and the hereditary 
transmission of the experience of over a century we should be almost 
unassailable by our rivals, and yet we are compelled to admit an 
inferiority in the quality of production. Our easy laissez-faire policy, 
and reliance on an assumed superiorit y—because our fathers succeeded 
we ought to succeed—will not do, that is unless we are to be satisfied 
amongst industrial nations with an inferior position of rapidly 
increasing proportion. Not only does the result of polytechnic and 
philosophic training command a perhaps unwilling admiration, but 
we are compelled to admit that it is accompanied with a marvellous, 
if sometimes unscrupulous, energy of enterprise, instances of Which 
will be referred to further on. 

The trained mental equipment of the German manufacturer 
enables him to quickly seize upon a process, an idea, or a formula 
that will be an advantage to him, and not satisfied with what his 
contemporaries are doing (and in his survey he includes the whole 
world of industry), he establishes research laboratories of his own ; we 
see the result of this policy (of ever searching for light and leading) 
in the magnificent development of the chemical industries of Germany. 

What she has done for music, Germany has done for chemical 
science—she has enriched this portal in the great monument that 
represents man’s intellectual triumph of mind over matter by the 
inscriptions of the names of Bunsen, Helmholtz, Hoffmann, Liebig, and 
Nobel. Is it surprising that a race capable of producing such 
intellectual giants should take an easy first in chemical industrial 
work? German chemical establishments are so well equipped both 
in personnel and in apparatus that even if a discovery, such as that by 
Perkins relating to aniline dyes, is effected by an Englishman, they, 
the German chemists, are the first to draw the honey of material 
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wealth from it, whilst English manufacturers, uncertain of their own 
knowledge, are afraid to take the financial plunge necessary to make 
the newly discovered process a marketable one. 

Instance again the discovery by British chemists of the value of: 
dilute solutions of potassium cyanide for the recovery of gold, which 
called for a large quantity of this chemical agent. Again the demand 
for the agent found the German chemists ready to take advantage of 
the outcome of British inventors, and by their ability in reducing 
the cost of the agent they have amplified the demand, and the material 
results arising from the demand for this agent in the Transvaal alone 
have recompensed the German chemist for his enterprise. 

Here is another example of the rapidity with which they absorb 
and utilise an improvement—again an English invention. 

The basic steel process initiated by Thomas was accepted at once 
as chemically correct, and whilst English metallurgists were consider- 
ing whether they should accept it or not, German metallurgists had 
applied the principle in many of their works. They further rapidly 
realised that the basic slag residue from this process was amenable to 
treatment for conversion into a valuable agricultural fertiliser, and 
they have brought this process into a high state of perfection. 

One of the results accruing from the Franco-Prussian War was 
the annexation of the wonderful industrial area of Mulhausen and its 
districts. This war gift gave the Germans a nucleus of the perfected 
and marvellous mechanical arts by which textiles are produced, and 
any one who visited the French Exhibition of 1889 would realise the 
perfection, especially in the dyeing and colour printing, which the 
manufacturers of Mulhausen had attained. The scientific educa- 
tional methods kept up even after the termination of the école poly- 
technique period by the technical Société Industrielle of Mulhausen, 
which has produced in the literature of its Proceedings a display 
of wealth of research of which we in England can offer no equivalent 
counterpart. In the mechanical arts they have produced in Hirn a 
theoretic savant who will rank with Clerk-Maxwell, and in the splendid 
engines designed by Dr. Proell they proved their capacity in high 
class steam-engine work. 

Even in the shipbuilding—a constructional art in which English- 
men have a just claim to be considered the great masters—our position 
is threatened ; only the other day there was launched from a German 
yard a first-class armoured battle-ship, perfect it is said to be in 
every detail, and the Kaiser’s delight was quite justified. 

Had anyone prophesied twenty years ago such an event as this 
launch he would have been laughed at. 

In the new and bright child of science, alternative current elec- 
tricity, the philosophically trained German scholar found a subject 
for which he was fully prepared. There was ample evidence of this 
displayed at the Frankfort Exhibition seven years ago. Even if the 
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record of improvements in electrical science were confined to the 
outcome of the ateliers of Messrs. Siemens and Halske, it is promising 
enough ; besides, electrical scientists have a never-to-be-forgotten debt 
due to Germany for initiating the great test of long-distance electric 
energy transmission between Lauffen and Frankfort. The results dis- 
played to the astonished and wondering eyes of Europe the vista that 
electrical science offered to electrical engineers in providing power 
to our industries from sources miles away from the locale of its 
utilisation. 

In the manufacture of instruments of precision, apparatus for — 
scientific research, and for general everyday laboratory work, the 
Bohemian glass-blowers are simply sans rival, and the workers in our 
laboratories would be in a curious dilemma if German glass-makers 
could not be relied upon. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to the brilliant record of results 
that in recent years have emanated from the laboratories devoted to 
the higher branches of scientific research. The work of Helmholtz 
and Réntgen may be mentioned en passant. In the art of printing 
Germany has led the way for centuries, and musicians especially are 
highly indebted to the Leipzig press for cheap and clear examples of" 
musical scores. 

In the boundary dividing engineering and chemical science the 
influence of German work is well defined; instance the important 
improvements effected in the manufacture of Portland cement, itself 
another English invention. 

For the manufacture of bricks and tiles, German science has given 
us the Hoffmann kiln, a decided improvement in economy and effi- 
ciency over the Old English type of kiln. 

It would be quite easy and without much strain on the memory~ 
to extend the record, already brilliant and far-reaching, of the work 
accomplished by our foes in the industrial fight—a struggle which daily 
becomes keener and keener. 

German industry owes a debt of gratitude to the late Prince Albert. 
who, himself an ardent student of science, realised, after his sojourn 
here had given him a knowledge of our contemporary superiority in. 
industrial operations, that an open display of those processes that had 
enabled England to attain her then unchallenged position as the 
supreme industrial and commercial nation in the world would be an 
incalculable benefit to his German countrymen. The Exhibition of 
1851 was, therefore, initiated. The Germans came, they saw, and 
the question for us is, Will they be allowed to conquer? An English- 
man will never withhold a tribute of unenvied praise to genuine and 
pure effort that hopes to win by honest intent and honest work ; but 
he certainly has a right to protest against a commercial method such 
as that which the author exposed in the Leeds Mercury some ten 

Vor, XL—No, 238 3Q 
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years ago,' and which eventuated ultimately.in the passing of the 
new Merchandise Marks Act. An Englishman also objects, and quite 
justly, to the utilisation for commercial advancement of political 
intrigue, of which we have an example in the history of the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic—an intrigue which has culminated 
in the boycotting in Government contracts of English-made goods. 
Instance the Government specification for the electric lighting of 
Pretoria. Englishmen can have no objection to German success, if 
honestly won, by quality or cheapness of product, itself the result of 
fairly paid labour. They cannot understand why the German manu- 
facturer, trained in his student days to respect the principles of 
honour, if need be up to the rapier point, should descend to commer- 
cial manceuvres that are dishonourable in the extreme. 

Perhaps Cui bono? may be urged against this fair if generous 
acknowledgment of the proved qualifications of our great industrial 
competitor; but is it not more prudent to overvalue rather than 
undervalue the power of an enemy ? 

Englishmen have no need to be discouraged ; they should, however, 
examine their position, and, if necessary, concentrate their industrial 
forces. 

In all industrial operations where mechanical skill and genius 
give an English mechanic a free scope for his ability, we are still 
easily first in the field. Besides, England (and in this term the 
whole island is included) has natural advantages that Germany 
lacks. 

If an English patriot is inclined to despair, let him visit Glasgow, 
without doubt the most enlightened city in the empire, even if it is 
the dirtiest. A sail down the Clyde will give him food for thought ; 
a visit to Tyneside is also inspiring. Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, are strong links in the chain of England’s industrial 
strength ; all these industrial centres rely more or less on mechanical 
pursuits for their material prosperity. The modern cycle manu- 
facture is the industry of to-day; our capacity for doing justice to 
this class of work has been magnificently proved, and Coventry, 
yesterday a decadent textile city of romantic associations, is to-day 
a flourishing city of mechanical industry. The same may be said of 
Nottingham : the famous lace industry of this midland town is being 
neglected, whilst its cycle industry is becoming famous. The Derby 
potteries industry is no longer the staple trade of this flourishing 


’ This letter exposed the practice adopted by German merchants in South America 
of introducing cutlery having the guise of English-made goods, and carrying the 
trade marks of English makers, but in reality the cutlery was made in Germany and 
sent to Sheffield for consignment to South America; the object of this mysterious 
trade procedure being twofold—first, to wndermine the sterling character of English 
cutlery ; and second, to make way for the undisguised German-made cutlery, which, 


although inferior to that of genuine Sheffield origin, was superior to the spurious 
quality, 
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town ; engineering industries have contributed to its modern progress : 
equally the same may be said of many other industrial centres in 
England, and it may be stated as an axiom, that if England relies 
upon scientifically controlled industrial processes of an advanced 
mechanical or engineering character she will do well, and the day of 
Germany’s complete industrial supremacy over England will be long, 
if not for ever, delayed. 
B. H. Tawaire, C.E. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘RULE BRITANNIA’ 


Ir it be true, as Southey has declared, that ‘Rule Britannia’ will be 
‘the political hymn of this country as long as she maintains her 
political power,’ it is surely a matter of some importance that the 
authorship of the ode should be placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Unfortunately, from the very nature of the case, that now seems 
almost impossible, although, as we shall endeavour to show, the 
balance of evidence seems to weigh much more heavily in favour of 
one claimant than of another. The initial and indeed the main 
difficulty arises from the fact that ‘ Rule Britannia’ originally formed 
part of a work written conjointly by James Thomson and David 
Mallet, who gave absolutely no indication of their respective shares 
in the composition. The work in question was the masque of Alfred, 
which was prepared for an entertainment at Cliefden House, Maiden- 
head, on the Ist of August, 1740. Cliefden was then the residence 
of the Prince of Wales, and the occasion was to commemorate the 
accession of George the First and the birthday of Princess Augusta. 
Thomson died eight years after this, and nothing, so far as we 
know, had been said in the meantime about the authorship of ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ In 1751 Mallet rewrote Alfred for Drury Lane Theatre. 
In his preface he says, ‘ According to the present arrangement of 
the fable I was obliged to reject a great deal of what I had written 
in the other ; neither could I retain of my friend’s part more than 
three or four single speeches and a part of one song.’ The italics: 
are ours. Now the question at once presents itself, What was this 
‘one song’? The original Alfred contained six lyrical pieces, four 
of which are called ‘songs,’ one is called ‘stanzas,’ and one (‘ Rule 
Britannia’) an ode. None of these pieces are distinguished by the 
name of the writer. What, then, was the ‘ one song’ of 1751 which 
Mallet retained as part of Thomson’s work in 1740? Needless to 
say, the advocates of Mallet affirm that it was not ‘ Rule Britannia.” 
They declare that it must have been the song ‘ From those’eternal 
regions bright,’ and they support the opinion by the fact that this. 
song was in 1751 ‘enlarged into an ode by the addition of some lines: 
and a chorus.’ But Mallet’s words, as quoted above, will hardly bear 
the interpretation which would lead to this conclusion. He says 
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definitely retained ‘a part of one song ;’ and this cannot possibly 
mean that the song was ‘enlarged,’ but, on the contrary, that a 
portion of it was actually deleted, and probably that other words 
were substituted for the portion thus deleted. This latter reading of 
Mallet’s announcement applies exactly to ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 

In the Alfred of 1751 Mallet states in a note that three stanzas 
of the now famous ode had been written by Lord Bolingbroke. On 
this point there is no doubt; but the views of critics are somewhat 
<livided on the question as to whether Mallet was more likely to ask 
Bolingbroke’s assistance in furbishing up a composition of his 
(Mallet’s) own than to allow him to mutilate a work from the pen of | 
his dead friend. For our part we dismiss entirely the idea of Mallet 
permitting even Bolingbroke to make so great changes on the song 
if it were his own work. Bolingbroke was. not likely himself to 
énsult the author by offering to make such changes; and Mallet 
could have no object in asking Bolingbroke to do what, if the original 
‘ Rule Britannia’ were his, he was capable of doing much better for 
himself. Rather such an action on the part of Mallet would have 
been equal to a public confession of his own inferiority ; for we must 
remember that Bolingbroke was no poet. Nor should we forget the 
important circumstance that by this time ‘ Rule Britannia ’ had sprung 
into popularity—the one piece in the mask which had achieved that 
distinction. Mallet was hardly likely to allow Bolingbroke to tamper 
with a song of his own which, as it stood in 1740, had taken the 
public fancy ; but from what we know of his character we shall not 
<lo him much injury by supposing that he withheld the name of the 
‘one song’ and permitted its mutilation lest his ‘ friend’ should have 
too much credit. ‘Rule Britannia’ certainly comes under this de- 
scription. If Mallet wrote the original song he was likely now—in 
1751—to say so plainly, considering the success it had meantime 
attained ; while, on the other hand, by saying nothing he left the 
question as much in his own favour as in Thomson’s. 

As a matter of fact Mallet never made any specific claim to the 
authorship of ‘Rule Britannia.’ The entire mask of Alfred, it is 
‘true, was printed in the edition of his works published in 1759; but 
this does not help us in the least, seeing that, even as so printed, the 
‘work, according to Mallet’s own admission, contained some things 
from the pen of Thomson. Moreover, while Mallet was still living 
—namely, in 1762—the original Alfred of 1740, including ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ as a matter of course, was printed by Murdoch in his 
edition of Thomson. Thus, if the mere printing of the mask 
established the claim to the ode, we have the matter equally balanced. 
Something is sought to be made of the fact that ‘ Rule Britannia’ is 
not included in the editions of Thomson published under the editor- 
ship of Lord Lyttleton in 1757 and 1759. This of course is, at the 
‘best, only a negative kind of argument ; and in estimating its value 
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we need only take into account the utter worthlessness, as an 
authority, of the editions referred to. The poet confided to Lyttleton 
the task of bringing out after his death a revised edition of his works. 
The choice proved to have been in every way unfortunate. In the 
exercise of his discretionary power Lord Lyttleton ‘submitted the 
text to the most unwarrantable experiments ; and, not satisfied with 
making numerous verbal changes, clearing up obscurities, and correct- 
ing the grammar—the points to which Thomson’s anxiety seems to 
have been chiefly directed—he reconstructed entire lines, transposed 
whole passages, rejected others, and finally struck out the closing hymn, 
‘because it appeared to good judges that all the matter and thoughts 
in that hymn are much better expressed in The Seasons themselves.” 
The work of such an editor as this may be dismissed at once as utterly 
unreliable. Nor, in the present connection, is there any necessity for 
giving heed to it, remembering that Murdoch came with his splendid 
edition of Thomson, in two volumes quarto, very shortly after Lord 
Lyttleton had thus used his ‘ discretion.’ 

Mallet’s claim to ‘Rule Britannia,’ it has thus been seen, is only 
an implied one. All the same it is tolerably clear that he wished 
the public to look upon him as the author of the ode; and it 
therefore comes in as a point of interest that Mallet can be shown 
to have directly claimed as his own some things to which he had no 
title whatever. Even the much-lauded ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret,’ which is always quoted in connection with his name, has 
been proved by Mr. Chappell to be a barefaced plagiarism of a 
ballad that was in existence long before Mallet’s day. There is no 
doubt whatever about this; for the original ballad is now in the 
library of the British Museum, where it is open to all enquirers. 
Then there is the question of the poem entitled ‘A Winter’s Day.’ 
How did Mallet deal with that production? Let Mr. Bell, one of 
Thomson’s biographers, tell us. In 1740, he says, the poem was 


communicated to the Gentleman’s Magazine as having been written by a Scottish 
clergyman, and ‘corrected by an eminent hand.’ Mallet, according to the con- 
struction put upon certain allusions in his letters, apparently claimed the poem as 
his own, and it has always been included in his works as a piece ‘ written in a 
state of melancholy.’ This assumption of a right in the verses may be easily 
explained by the supposition, which other circumstances justify, that Mallet was 
the ‘eminent hand’ of the Gentleman's Magazine, and that, not being very 
scrupulous in such matters, he carried off all the honours of theauthorship. That 
the poem was written by Mr. Riccaultoun, however, admits of no reasonable doubt; 
but that gentleman having written little in this way, and not being very willing to 
come before the public as a poet, was probably indifferent to the fate of his verses 

if indeed, in the seclusion of Hobkirk, he ever heard of the unauthorised use that 
was made of them. 


Is it necessary to show the bearing of all this on the question 
of Mallet’s claim to ‘Rule Britannia’? If Mallet thought it worth 


—— 
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his while to claim, on the strength of one or two ‘corrections,’ 
the rough and unskilful lines of an obscure poet, it does not require 
much argument to prove that he would have no qualms about 
earrying off the honours of a piece so celebrated as the patriotic 
ode, especially when the real author was no longer alive to assert 
his rights. 

In this connection the character of Mallet sheuld not be over- 
looked. For all that his friends may say to the contrary, he was 
a venal hack scribbler of the time, and one must have great reluct- 
ance in accepting his own testimony about himself. Macaulay 
speaks of him as ‘a Scotchman of no literary fame, and of infamous 
character.’ Johnson said he was ready for any dirty job, and that 
he was ‘the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend.’ Dr. 
Robertson, who knew him well, says that Mallet was ‘ not sound at 
heart,’ and that he ‘ made a cat’s paw of Thomson.’ This description 
agrees with the character given of him by Lord Loughborough, who 
says in one of his letters, ‘From the knowledge I have of him 
I feel an unaccountable propensity to believe the contrary of 
what he tells me.’ In short, we have in Mallet a character suffici- 
ently doubtful to put us on our guard in reference to any unsup- 
ported evidence, either direct or implied, which he may have put 
forward in favour of himself. Dr. Dinsdale, his biographer, has 
followed the too common plan of biographers by making a hero of 
his subject, but there is more than a set-off in the contemporary 
evidence on the other side. 

It has often been remarked that the internal evidence of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ is all in favour of Thomson’s authorship. This, at best, is 
a dangerous kind of argument ; and, unfortunately, there is too much 
similarity between Thomson and Mallet to make it of much use in 
the present case. ‘ Mallet’s blank verse seems to my ear the echo of 
Thomson,’ says Johnson. ‘Their minor poems,’ remarks one of 
Thomson’s biographers, ‘are much of the same order, and have the 
same common features, Their verses to their Amandas might be 
exchanged without injustice ; and it is not possible to determine by 
internal evidence their respective claims to the songs in the mask of 
Alfred, which was a joint production. At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that Thomson has frequently dealt with patriotic 
themes ; witness his ‘ Liberty’ and ‘ Britannia,’ two productions which, 
in spirit, very much resemble the celebrated ode. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of liberty, making constant appeals to freedom 
and Great Britain, while he was also a warm admirer of heroes and 
legislators, As Mr. Logie Robertson has pointed out, there is not a 
single image or idea in ‘ Rule Britannia’ which does not occur, or 
recur, elsewhere in the general body of his poetry. Nothing like 
this can be said of Mallet. That Thomson’s known songs, for the 
most part, carry with them no lyrical rhythm is not much to the 
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point in this question. . No fact is more fully established than this, 
that even a writer of very moderate ability, while producing scores of 
songs, may produce no more than one of undying merit. 

The question of the authorship of ‘ Rule Britannia’ will probably, 
however, never be definitely settled. Thomson left it in doubt; so 
did Mallet. Neither directly claimed the ode, and although many of 
their contemporaries must have known the facts, they found no 
occasion to speak out on the matter, with the result that one more of 
our national songs has been added to the list of controverted subjects. 
If only Murdoch, the friend and biographer of Thomson, had told 
what he knew! If only Mallet had been plain and straightforward, 
and declared either himself or Thomson to be the author! Happily 
for our posterity we are more careful about our honours in these 
later days. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





ON THE SELLING OF BOOKS 


Few questions have given rise to more speculation than those con- 
nected with the distributing and selling of books, They are fre- © 
quently enigmas even to those who are behind the scenes, and are 
conversant with the methods by which the enormous output of books 
reaches the reading public. 

To authors, publishers, and booksellers the subject is one of vast 
importance. Could a definite solution of the question be arrived at 
much heart-burning (especially on the part of young authors) would 
be obviated. 

In discussing this question, all reference to the literary quality of 
books is purposely omitted. A timely work on a subject of passing 
importance will frequently sell, be the book good or bad. It is, 
therefore, of books as articles of commerce, and of the best means of 
attracting public attention to them, that this paper will treat. 

Before entering upon the details of the problem, it will be of 
interest to glance at the means by which books, when they are issued 
by the publishers, find their way to the shop of the retail bookseller. 
It is generally assumed that the booksellers obtain the whole of their 
supply of books direct from the publisher. Such is not, however, the 
case ; for by the multiplying of new books and the continued additions 
made to the list of publishers, it would be almost impossible for a 
retail bookseller to keep in stock all the books issued even by one 
publisher. 

He has, therefore, to rely upon the wholesale bookseller, who acts 
as chief distributing agent for the publisher. This arrangement, it 
may be said, has been found indispensable by the retail bookseller and 
of great utility by the publisher. It is from the wholesale establish- 
ment that the former obtains his daily supplies, and here, also, he directs 
most of his inquiries for information. The knowledge available at 
these establishments is encyclopedic, as indeed it must needs be, 
since it is expected to embrace the titles, prices, &c., of all books that 
have been published, as well as of those announced for publication. 

The extent of the wholesale trade may be judged from the state- 
ment, recently made, that the principal distributing house had 
over a million books always in stock. On a busy day, few sights 
are more interesting than the counters of these establishments. 

937 
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Here congregate in noisy haste the messengers from the various retail 
houses (‘ collectors’ they are called), who are seeking for books which 
are ‘not in stock’ with the shopkeepers. 

The books required are usually issued by different publishers, and 
no matter what the size or cost of the book may be, it can generally 
be obtained at one of these great emporiums of literature. 

Many and varied are the enquiries made by the ‘ collectors,’ and 
when it is stated that, in addition to the trade at the counter, 1,500 
letters were received at one of these establishments from country 
customers in one day, resulting in the despatch of seven hundred or 
eight hundred parcels, it will be readily understood that the labour 
involved in grappling with’ the details of the work must be prodigious. 

As to modes of business, each new book when ready for publication 
is brought to.these establishments for ‘ subscription ’"—that is, to ascer- 
tain how many copies will be bought. The sale of a book is often 
greatly influenced by the number purchased at this time. During the 
busy autumn season as many as seventy new books are sometimes sub- 
mitted for ‘ subscription’ in one day. 

In the distribution of books to the public the most important 
medium is undoubtedly the intelligent bookseller. We use 
the term ‘intelligent bookseller’ advisedly, because there are now 
many calling themselves booksellers who are not rightly so named. 
To the latter one saleable article stands upon the same footing 
as another; for in handling a book he looks upon it simply as an 
article of commerce upon which he can get his share of profit. On 
the other hand, the intelligent bookseller can always make himself 
felt as an important factor in the sale of books, if he stocks them 
carefully, and takes every opportunity of pointing out their various 
merits to his customers. -In this way he can do more to promote 
sales than any number of advertisements, be the mediums ever so 
carefully and judiciously selected. Indeed, many instances could be 
cited in which a bookseller has himself disposed of a large portion 
of an edition solely by this system of introduction. He may also do 
much by the careful distribution of prospectuses among his book- 
buying clientéle. Consider also what a useful advertising medium is 
the counter of the intelligent bookseller’s shop. The majority of his 
customers, belonging as they do to the cultured and well-to-do class, 
will naturally examine any book which appears unique or striking in 
its authorship or its appearance. Interest is thus aroused and 
conversation promoted ; the book is mentioned to friends and talked 
about at the dinner table or in the smoking-room; a demand is by 
these means created, the result of which it is difficult to estimate. 

Many articles have been written and much correspondence has 
from time to time appeared in literary journals upon the decay of 
bookselling, but it is in booksellers themselves, rather than in- book- 
selling, that this decay is most noticeable. Probably one reason for 
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this is the want of interest shown by the leaders of the trade, especially 
in London, to the various organisations which would materially affect 
the education and improvement of its younger members. The fact 
of apprenticeship being somewhat out of date has also, without doubt, 
lessened the business capabilities and literary; knowledge of the 
assistant. Perhaps some day a leader may come forward who will 
attempt the rest ganisation of the trade institutions, and establish an 
educational or technical guild for the encouragement of knowledge in 
the bookseller of the future. This might well be undertaken by the 
Stationers’ Company, which was founded as far,back as 1403, and 
in that year completed its organisation as a guild of book dealers. 
The term Stationarii was then applied to the booksellers of the 
University towns. If some educational scheme could be devised the 
well-informed bookseller would be the rule, rather than, as is now 
unfortunately the case, the exception. 

There never was a period when so many books were published as 
the present. The annual return issued by the Publishers’ Circular 
shows that, during the year 1895, 5,581 new books and 935 new 
editions were published. From the same source we learn that an 
advance of nearly 50 per cent. in poetry was made, by comparison with 
the previous year. Yet we hear it said that poetry is not read nowa- 
days. What, then, becomes of all the volumes of verse issued, if they 
are not read? there is no question as to the quantity produced. 
This activity should make the trade of the bookseller more important, 
and should lead to a corresponding increase in his business ; 
but, unfortunately, there has sprung up during the last; few years 
many additional channels of distribution, such as the Stores, &c., which, 
from the bookseller’s point of view, are not satisfactory. 

Advertising is, next to the bookseller, the most important factor 
in the sale of books. In England publishers spend larger sums in 
advertising than in any other country in the world, some indeed spend- 
ing thousands of pounds annually in trying to make their books sell. 
Many devices are resorted to, and great ingenuity is displayed in the 
attempt to find out the best channels for advertising class or technical 
books, in order that the public for which a particular work is intended 
may be reached. 

Much has yet to be done before the present system of advertising 
can be said to bring an adequate return. Most publishers have 
certain fixed mediums, but it is open to question if proper care and 
thought are always given in making the selection. 

A case came under my notice not long since, in which an author 
spent over 200/. in advertising his book, but even this did not 
result in the sale of a single copy. On the other hand, only 101. 
was expended on a popular 38. 6d. book upon publication, and 
within twelve months nearly 80,000 copies were disposed of. This 
would seem to show that no amount of advertising will make a bad 
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book popular beyond the author’s circle of friends and admirers, 
while a good book will make its way with little advertising, without 
friends, and often in the face of adverse criticisms. 

Authors themselves frequently show great originality in attract- 
ing public attention. Sometimes it is by a speech, sometimes through 
a clerical friend in the pulpit, a member of Parliament in the House, 
or by correspondence in the Press. These methods, and others not less 
ingenious, are resorted to in order to keep their name and that of 
their book before the public. Of course, where an author already 
possesses considerable social or political influence, the matter is upon 
quite a different footing. The ‘new author’ (to use the cant phrase) 
appears to have instituted better methods of making himself known. 
He usually belongs to a clique of men who write of each other in the 
Press, and talk of each other at their club, in drawing-rooms ; in 
season or out of season matters not, so that they are talked about. 
€ases could be mentioned in which an author has ordered copies of 
his recently published book from several booksellers, stating that he 
would call for them in a few days. This he failed to do, and the 
dooksellers have been obliged to place the copies in their stock. It 
is hardly necessary to add that this system of increasing sales can 
only be practised once during the author’s lifetime. 

The commercial traveller is an important factor in the publisher’s 
machinery, and is, if an intelligent man, of great importance in pro- 
moting the sale of books. By becoming acquainted with the works 
he is selling, he is enabled to influence a bookseller in stocking a 
book, and thus initiate what has already been referred to as of great 
importance to the vitality of a book. 

It occasionally happens that publishers themselves are to blame 
for the inability of the bookseller to dispose of the copies of a work 
which he has purchased from them, in consequence of the former 
over-estimating the value or importance of the book. In the majority 
of instances the publisher relies upon the opinion of his ‘ reader,’ and 
although in most cases this opinion is a correct one, yet it may be 
that the ‘reader’ has no sympathy with the subject under consideration, 
or an insufficient knowledge of the requirements of the public, and 
thus his opinion is practically worthless. Many MSS. have been 
refused on these grounds, which have afterwards been published with 
marked success. The case of a very popular work on the subject of 
science and religion occurs to me as I write. It was rejected by one 
publisher on the ground of its unscientific character (such was his 
‘reader’s’ report), but being read by another in sympathy with its 
subject, it was immediately accepted, and a great success was secured. 

The bookseller is frequently heard to complain that so many 
books are issued without any apparent raison Wétre. This is, of 
course, quite a publisher’s question, and with the great activity 
shown by the writers of the day, it must indeed be difficult to dis- 
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criminate. Take the public expression of opinion of two representa- 
tive publishers, Mr. F. Macmillan and Mr. A, Chatto. The former, 
at a recent dinner, stated that his firm only accepted 22 out of 315 
MSS. submitted to them in one year, and the latter in a Press inter- 
view asserted that his firm retained on an average about 13 out of 
500. Ifthe bookseller could, in all cases, rely upon each book being 
carefully and judiciously selected by the publisher, much of the dead 
stock which is the bane of bookselling would disappear. Pot-boilers 
will always be produced, but if they could be dealt with as such, and 
not as serious literary efforts, it would be better for all concerned. 

There is a practice of recent growth (probably imported from 
America) which must not be overlooked here. A publisher who is” 
on the eve of issuing some book, which he thinks will be of general 
interest, sends out to the writers of paragraphs in the columns of 
literary gossip in the various papers scraps of information respecting 
the work, and details of the author’s personality. The appearance of 
such information, given at intervals, whets the appetite of the public, 
and is frequently of great value in creating a demand for the book. 

‘ Log-rolling ’ has sometimes a considerable effect on sales, but the 
paragraphs employed for this purpose must be very carefully written, 
and as judiciously distributed. The system is by no means a healthy 
one. 

Reviews of books in the various journals have now less influence 
than formerly on sales, and are frequently of interest to the author only. 
A few years ago a favourable review in the Times or the Spectator was 
certain to send a book through at least one edition. It has been 
suggested that, in order to obtain a perfectly independent criticism, 
every editor or reviewer should purchase the book to be noticed. 
This arrangement might possibly result in a more healthy and impar- 
tial review, but it is doubtful if it would be as satisfactory to the 
author who is anxious for an opinion upon his work. The present 
system of sending out so plentifully presentation copies of books is 
certainly open to abuse, as they are frequently disposed of by the 
reviewer, and so interfere with legitimate sales. 

Two cases might be mentioned, in passing, in which the Press 
has played an important part in the fortunes of books. During 
the Franco-German war a little brochwre was issued, entitled The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School. This was declined by many London 
publishers, and finally issued in the country, a very small edition 
only being printed. A notice of it appeared in the Times, and such 
was the demand created thereby, that about 200,000 copies were 
eventually sold. The other case was that of Called Back, by Hugh 
Conway. This work was brought out in the country as an annual. 
It was noticed in a society journal, and so flattering was the review 
that the author’s reputation was at once established. Between 
300,000 and 400,000 copies were finally disposed of. 
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Occasionally one of our leading statesmen mentions a book to 
illustrate a point in a speech. This is certain to cause inquiries to 
be made for the work. Unfortunately these instances are less 
frequent than in former years, If men like John Bright, Lord 
Beaconsfield, or Mr. Gladstone, in the heyday of their popularity, 
quoted from a particular publication, the result was to influence con- 
siderably the fortunes of the book. Many will remember the latter’s 
masterly criticism of Robert Elsmere in this Review, which did so 
much towards the making of the success of this book. From the 
same statesman letters of criticism are frequently received by authors 
and publishers, proving the interest he still takes in current literature, 
as well as materially influencing the sale of the book in question. 

Fashion and fads are answerable for the sale of much of the 
fiction of to-day, when so many political and social questions are 
freely ventilated in the novel. From the days of Richardson to those 
of Thackeray the novel was the vehicle through which polite society 
was discussed, the facts and lessons of history were reviewed or en- 
forced, and social chit-chat of all kinds chronicled. Now we have 
novels in which are to be found discussions upon philosophy, religion, 
Home Rule, the eternal ‘ Woman’ problem, and every other question 
that agitates the public mind. Be it society, moral or immoral, or the 
latest theories or discoveries in science, medicine, or surgery, each is 
manipulated with a freedom that would have made our forefathers 
blush for shame. 

Though no rule can be laid down that will entirely regulate the sale 
of books, yet I have no hesitation in stating that a certain sale can always 
be relied on for a book that really has value in it. To obtain this let 
it be one into which the author has put his best thoughts from a 
realistic or ideal standpoint, let it be carefully written and rewritten, 
so that its merit may come up to the standard of literary culture. 
Then let it be well printed and attractively bound, and issued by a 
publisher who has a reputation to maintain. The publisher will see 
that the distributing agencies before mentioned work it well with the 
booksellers, and will advertise it judiciously, and if possible get it talked 
about. By these means if a large sale is not secured there will, at least, 
be one satisfactory alike to author, publisher, and bookseller. 

The trade of bookselling is at the present time in a most 
unenviable condition, and is, I think, suffering more acutely from 
competition than any other. For years past discounts have been 
steadily increasing, and it is now a question if the bottom has not been 
veached, If this be the case, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
trade may yet te placed upon a more satisfactory basis, although, 
for the moment, the Publishers’ Association and the Association 
of Booksellers do not appear to be working in harmony to this end. 
If a better understanding is arrived at between these two bodies, a 
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via media may be found which will place the trade in a more 
satisfactory (and remunerative) condition. 

One word upon the future of bookselling. There are in our 
midst a large number of pessimists, who, because in many instances 
they do not adapt themselves to the altered conditions of the trade, 
or feel themselves capable of grappling with the present enormous 
output of books, think that the end of our modern bookseller is 
within measurable distance. But I maintain that the existence of 
the bookseller is a necessity, and it will always be so. By the 
spread of education the bookseller becomes part of the nation’s 
educational machinery. Further, by his trade, in connection with that . 
of the publisher, who by the issue and sale of books, more especially 
those dealing with technical and educational subjects, makes all 
professions and most trades possible, and as it has been in the past so 
in the future, the bookseller’s shop should be a centre of influence and 
intelligence. 

I am fully convinced that the bookseller who has a well-informed 
mind and one always capable of development, who takes an interest 
in his trade because he loves books, and who has business capabilities 
worthy of his trade, is bound to make more than a bare living. He 
will not now, probably, leave a fortune behind him, but he will have 
the satisfaction of being associated with the greatest minds of his age, as 


well as with that distinguishing characteristic of a nation’sintelligence, 
its literature. Booksellers may console themselves by being classed 
with those who follow literature as a profession, and of whom Froude 
has said, ‘It happens to, be the only occupation in which wages are 
not given in proportion to the goodness of the work done.’ 


J. SHAYLOR 
(of Simplhin, Marshall, 5 Co., Iimited.) 
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In the year 1656 Dorothy Osborne wrote the last of her love letters 
to Sir William Temple ; the same year saw the publication by her 
uncle Francis Osborne of his once famous treatise, Advice to a Son. 
Though the writings of both are contemporaneous, though they 
were both members of the same family, it would be impossible to 
find two people more totally opposed, both in their views of life 
and in their modes of thought. Both alike possessed the art of 
vividly expressing their own personality in their writings, both alike 
are typical of their time, both give us a real insight into the feelings 
and interests of their day. Yet they are as wide as the poles asunder. 
Different in literary style, in politics, in temperament, and in their 
situation in life, as well as in their ages, they have given us two 
pictures of the society of the time, which, though both bearing the 
stamp of truth, resemble each other in hardly a single detail. Thanks 
to the energy of Mr. Parry, Dorothy Osborne is now well known, and 
it is unnecessary to call attention to the romantic charm of her 
letters and the unaffected grace of her style; once rescued from 
oblivion, she can never again be forgotten. Her story and her 
delightful self are drawn with a freshness and sureness of touch that 
will always awaken the sympathy of any reader in every age; they 
are so absolutely human. How astonished she would be if she 
could know that her letters, written for the eye of one alone, had 
been made into a book and published. How astonished and how 
alarmed, for we find her writing of Lady Newcastle: 

‘Have you seen a book of poems newly come out, made by my 
Lady Newcastle? For God’s sake send it to me. They say ’tis ten 
times more extravagant than her dress. Sure the poor woman is a 
little distracted, she could never be so ridiculous else as to venture 
at writing books.’ A sentiment which even that sour old misogynist 
Francis Osborne would have approved. They would have agreed in 
little else; and yet had not the difficult course of love at last run 
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smooth for her, she might have become as cynical as he was. For 
it was love that transformed her life and inspired her pen. ‘I shal) 
not blush to tell you,’ she writes to her lover, ‘that you have made 
the whole world besides so indifferent to me that, if I cannot be 
yours, they may dispose of me bow they please. Henry Cromwell 
will be as acceptable to me as any one else.’ Even Henry, that 
debauched, ungodly Cavalier, as Mrs. Hutchinson calls him. And it 
was hatred of love and women that particularly moved Francis 
Osborne. Dorothy never mentions him in her letters, but her words 
about one Bagshawe might very well apply to him. ‘Is not his 
name Bagshawe that you say rails on love and women ? because I 
heard one t’other day speaking of him and commending his wit, but 
withal said he was a perfect Atheist. If so, I can allow him to 
hate us.’ 

Francis Osborne himself would have been no less surprised at his 
niece’s late-grown reputation, when his own name has been so com- 
pletely forgotten. But he too has had his own share of fame. 
The Advice was published at Oxford in 1656; it was at once 
greedily bought up, and was especially admired by young scholars. 
In two years it passed through six editions. In 1658 certain godly 
ministers in the University, whom Mr. Osborne did not scruple to 
describe as high-nosed hypocrites, detected a flavour of Atheism in 
the book, and brought it under the notice of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Conant. He refused to burn it publicly, as they demanded 
(‘such was the stupid enthusiasm of those times’), but caused its 
sale to be prohibited. Its popularity was at once assured, and the 
sale spread rapidly. Sir William Petty told Pepys that the three 
most popular works of the day were Brown’s Religio Medici, Butler’s 
Hudibras, and Osborne’s Advice. The last and twenty-second 
edition in a complete collection of his works was published in 1722, but 
from that time it steadily declined in favour. It was contemptu- 
ously noticed by Johnson, and this, with the exception of a reference 
by Sir W. Scott to Osborne’s historical writings, is the last we hear of 
our author till the present day. 

Soon after its publication a part of the Advice, from its misogy- 
nistic character, aroused great debate, and a violent controversy in 
print raged for some time. John Heydon, the astrologer, took up 
the cudgels on behalf of women, and published in 1658, under the 
pseudonym of Eugenius Theodidactus, his Advice to a Daughter. 
The astrologer does not mince his words in criticism. To him 
Francis Osborne is ‘a diseased Maccabee,’ a person ‘whose mind, 
could it be looked into, would prove infinitely more monstrous than his 
body,’ ‘a monkey who has gnawed away his tail,’ and seeks to per- 
suade his son to do likewise ; ‘a clumsy, doting old wittal,’ author of 
‘a profane, Atheistical old pamphlet.’ He continually apostrophises 
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Osborne in the intervals of his argument with such exclamations as 
the following: ‘You crampt Compendium,’ ‘Sir Kirk Dragooner,’ 
‘You Purlew of a Metempsychosis,’ ‘Spleen of a Blue-stockinged 
Justice,’ ‘ Pigwiggin Myrmidon, ‘Fleabitten Canonick Weed,’ 
‘Camel,’ ‘ Lybian Proselyte,’ ‘ Neast Gull of a yourg Apocrypha.’ 

Osborne died that same year, without replying to this remarkable 
effusion, but his cause was taken up by one T. P., who rushed into 
print with a work called Advice to Balaam’s Ass, or Momus cate- 
chised, It is described on the title page as an ‘ Answer to a certain 
scurrilous and abusive scribbler, one John Heydon, author of Advice 
to a Daughter, and certainly T. P. did not neglect to pay back the 
astrologer in his own coin. He describes him as one ‘ who, by the 
interposition of his opacous and ridiculous conceptions, malapertly 
endeavours to eclipse the splendour of an eminent author.’ After 
rating him soundly as a ‘ Master of Gotham College, a grand proficient 
in Bacchus’ school, and meriting to be chief professor of Billingsgate,’ 
he addresses him as ‘thou embryo of a history, thou cadet of a 
pamphleteer, thou Geoffrey in swabberslops, thou little negro, 
mounted on the elephant of thine own folly,’ and advises him in 
‘the next book you choke the Preis with (for all your works are 
very dry), prostrate yourself in an ingenious recantation at the feet 
of grave and learned Mr, Osborne.’ He concludes, ‘I fight this great 
gyant, whose thundering name would affright many, although 
nothing is able to terrify me, except non-permission to subscribe 
myself, Your ready servant, T. P.’ 

Such were the amenities of literary and educational controversy in 
the days of the Commonwealth. 

The author of this notable work, the object of so much admiration 
and so much abuse, was born in 1593. He was the youngest of the 
five sons of Sir John Osborne, of Chicksands Priory. To the neglect 
of his education, as he tells us, he was kept at home till his sixteenth 
year, and then met with the usual fate of a younger son in those 
days—he was sent to London to seek his fortune. Hanging about 
the Court, he attracted the attention of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
made him a steward in his household, and finally master of his horse. 
Later he obtained a post in the office of the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, which seems to have been a sort of family perquisite. 
About 1650 he removed to live at Oxford, partly to superintend the 
education of his son, to whom the Advice is addressed, and for whom 
he procured a Fellowship at All Souls’, and partly, no doubt, because 
then, as now, Oxford was a pleasant place of residence. Here, through 
the influence of his brother-in-law, Colonel William Draper, a strong 
Parliamentarian, he obtained some employment under the Common- 
wealth. 

These are the bare outlines of his life, but they tell us little that 
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can account for the extraordinary cynicism that animates his work, 
and the gloomy pessimism that is apparent on every page. The 
‘ Advice’ is that of a man thoroughly beaten and battered in the 
tempest of life, prematurely aged and soured by many disappointments 
and sorrows, a man utterly devoid of any enthusiasm or strong belief, 
who feels that the world is a bad one, and can only be made tolerable 
by following the dictates of prudence and avoiding rather than 
surmounting obstacles. Mingled with all this, he displays much 
worldly shrewdness and true observation ; but though his directions 
are generally extremely moral in themselves, yet they are often based 
upon very unworthy motives. Osborne belonged to a type which 
must have been very common at the time: excellent, quiet men, good 
citizens, thoroughly commonplace in sentiment, but above all heartily 
sick of the turmoil and clatter of those ‘intoxicated times.’ In 
politics they called themselves Parliamentarians, because they hoped 
from that side most chance of settled government, but they were 
far removed from out and out partisanship, and indeed were ready 
to change over without difficulty to whichever party seemed most 
likely to succed. 

The lines of party cleavage were extremely vaguely defined ; 
Osborne speaks approvingly of Charles the First in spite of his own 
proclivities. Possibly the position he took up may have estranged 
him from his family, for the Osbornes were a sturdy race of Cavaliers, 
and Sir Peter, his brother, lost health and fortune in fighting for the 
King. But difference in politics could coexist with the closest ties 
of family intimacy, witness the Verney family—Sir Edmund, the 
standard-bearer, lost his life at Edgehill in the royal cause, Sir Ralph, 
his son, was a Parliament man, while another son, Edmund, was an 
enthusiastic Cavalier and was massacred at Drogheda. The account 
of himself given by Lilly, the astrologer, in his autobiography, sums 
ap the views of a good many of his contemporaries. ‘At first,’ he 
‘says, ‘1 was more Cavalier than Roundhead, but afterwards I engaged 
‘body and soul in the cause of the Parliament, but still with much 
affection to his Majesty’s person and unto monarchy.’ The wide 
prevalence of such sentiments goes far to account for the ease with 
which the Restoration was accomplished. 

The Advice is divided into five sections, on Studies, Love and 
Marriage, Travel, Government, and Religion. A second part was 
afterwards published, but this is of little importance compared with 
the first, and its aphorisms are much more commonplace and obvious. 
‘The section on Studies contains much shrewd observation on men 
and manners, dressed in language sometimes very quaint and 
epigrammatic. It lays down some directions for study, which sound 
oddly to modern ears, and its maxims of conduct, if generally sound 
and prudent, are not based upon very exalted motives. 
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Some of his general principles of education are worth quoting for 
their felicity of expression. ‘A few books well studied and throughly 
digested nourish the understanding more than hundreds gargled in 
the mouth, as ordinary students use,’ and ‘ huge volumes, like the ox 
roasted whole at Bartholomew Fair, may proclaim plenty of labour and 
inventions, but afford less of what is delicate, savoury and well con- 
cocted, than smaller pieces.’ 

An observation upon ‘collegiate discipline, that all the reverence 
to superiors learned in the Hall and Chapel is lost in the irreverent 
discourse you have of them in your chambers,’ would seem to us to 
indicate that Osborne had a true appreciation of undergraduate ways, 
but the eagle eye of Heydon detected in the simple words a design to 
restore the Jesuitical doctrine of passive obedience. 

Osborne has a wholesome feeling that ‘ a sole academick education 
renders men pedantick,’ and accordingly urges on his son not to 
‘take them for a pattern that do make all places to rattle with Latin 
and Greek.’ When he comes to discuss particular studies, he, as an 
historian himself, has a regard for history, but thinks it all the same 
full of likely falsehood. The ordinary University course has of course 
to be the basis, but, if time allows, some inspection should be made 
into physic, for ‘the intricacy of the study is not great,’ and ‘it will 
add to your welcome wherever you go, it being usual especially for 
ladies to yield no less reverence to their physicians than to their con- 
fessors.’ Surely grave and learned Mr. Osborne must have noted that 
down in the hot days of youth, when the fair sex was not always so 
disagreeable to him, and we cannot think that he had much acquain- 
tance with Dr. Harvey and his doctrines. 

Languages, again, are strictly condemned, especially for an intend- 
ing diplomat, because treating with foreign princes in their own 
tongue is beneath English dignity ; moreover, an interpreter will 
give time to recall a hasty speech and afford leisure for deliberation. 
‘It is besides too much an honouring of their tongue and undervaluing 
your own to profess yourself a master therein, especially since they 
scorn to learn yours.’ The first and wisest Earl of Pembroke thought 
so too, ‘for he did return an answer to the Spanish Ambassador 
in Welsh, for which I have heard him highly commended,’ though 
probably not by the Spaniard. Poetry proclaims your head like 
‘ships of war, fuller of trimming than lading, and music is likewise 
condemned, especially for women, for they ‘do not rarely decline in 
modesty proportionately to the progress they make in Musick, and 
(if handsome) are traps baited at both ends, and catch strangers 
as often as their husbands, no less tired with the one than the 
other.’ 

If the son Osborne followed the advice of his father, he must have 
been a very respectable and cautious citizen, but he could not have 
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been a very agreeable or trustworthy friend. He is to wear good 
clothes and ride a good horse, for those go to a gentleman ; he must 
be careful to abstain from speaking freely of persons in authority, 
especially since it is not unlawful to obey those whose steps to the 
Throne are washed in blood, as shown by the story of the Centurion 
in the Gospel. But great persons in distress must be avoided ; he 
must never go bail either for friends or relations ; only persons who 
are likely to be useful must be courted, and these at the least ex- 
pense. In saving another he is to ‘ beware of drowning himself, for 
swimming is good, but not out of yourdepth.’ The great receipt for 
success in life is Impudence. ‘It is as useful in a court as a»mour 
in a camp, and by it Scotchmen go further with a shilling than an 
Englishman can ordinarily pass for a crown.’ It is a curious com- 
mentary on the times that Osborne should have thought it necessary 
to warn his son that ‘it is an office unbecoming a gentleman to be 
an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better than a spy.’ Un- 
fortunately the reason appears to be that they ‘are often tortured 
and die miserably.’ Yet Tom Verney, that incorrigible rogue of the 
Verney family, in spite of adding this profession to many other low 
and disreputable practices, managed to reach the ripe age of over 
ninety years, though possibly he died’ miserably at last. 

Under the same head of Studies come a number of very miscella- 
neous directions for the conduct of life ; this excellent father does not 
hesitate to descend into very minute details. We will hope that he was 
moved rather by general considerations than by the particular behaviour 
of his son, the Fellow of All Souls’, when he warned him not to eat at 
meals ‘as long as you are able, especially in England, where meat, 
aptest to inveagle the stomach, comes last,’ to get up as soon as sleep 
left him, and not to drink, ‘ being hot, unless Sack,’ not a very satis- 
fying drink, we should have thought, to the thirsty soul even of a 
fellow of a college. ‘Such thirst,’ he goes on, ‘is better quenched 
by gargles, Liquorish, a cherry or Tobacco, the use of which I neither 
persuade nor prohibit, having taken it myself since sixteen without 
any extraordinary marks of good or ill, but cannot approve of nosing 
or swallowing it down.’ 

Apparently the youth of sixteen had occasionally indulged in other 
solaces besides tobacco, if we may judge from the feeling way he 
writes in his old age about drunkenness. ‘If unfortunately over- 
taken by such a distemper, do not move from the place you received 
it in, by which some part of the shame may be avoided and more of 
the danger attending the irregular motions of this giddy spirit.’ 

A thorough condemnation of the distemper would have been more 
becoming, especially from so respectable a mentor, but on the question 
of duelling he is certainly ahead of his time. From a different point 
of view he might be said to display a thoroughly craven temper. 
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After so many years spent amid alarms of war, the smell of blood is 
absolutely hateful to him—wit is a better defence than the sword. 
Although ‘if an injury hath been received of so rank a nature as to 
extort (in point of honour) an unsavoury word, never suitable to the 
mouth of a gentleman, swordsmen do advise to second it with a blow 
by way of prevention ; yet this their decree not being confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, I cannot find it suitable with Prudence or Religion 
to make the sword the Umpire.’ Caution descends into timidity 
when we are told ‘not to prosecute a coward too far, lest he turn 
valiant to your disadvantage,’ but it is more in place in the recom- 
mendation ‘ not to speak disgracefully of any at ordinaries or public 
meetings, lest some friend or kinsmen being there should force you 
to a base recantation.’ 

Francis Osborne is no lion-hearted hero ; certainly he will venture 
no risks for distressed damsels, even in the modern form of ‘ Ushering 
them to Plays, Maskes‘or other such public Spectacles.’ That should 
be avoided nearly on the same principles that ‘dogs are not to be 
carried to Court for fear of such as may spurn them.’ We cannot 
praise very highly the morality which condemns making love to a 
married woman, because it increases ‘not only the sin, but also the 
danger ; neither can you, if questioned by her husband, use with hope 
of victory any sharper weapon than Repentance sheathed in a 
modest excuse.’ 

But these disparaging remarks on woman are merely the pre- 
liminary murmurs of the storm that is about to burst on their 
devoted heads. In the section on Love and Marriage, Francis Osborne 
gives his dislike for the sex full play. Nothing is too bad for them— 
they are the curse offlife. No doubt the good Francis was not eager 
to provide his sou with an allowance sufficient for maintaining a wife, 
but such a desire cannot wholly account for the intense passion with 
which he denounces marriage. In the conclusion of his work he tells 
us that it is founded{[on his own miserable experience, and we can- 
not help suspecting that in the days before he wooed the excellent 
Anne Draper he must have met with some cruel disappointment 
which lasted on through his married life and permanently soured 
his temper. Still, however forgiving a wife may be to her husband’s 
past, even the most accommodating spouse must have felt some 
indignation when she read her husband’s remarks on marriage. 

If ever marriages were on all sides happy (which is no schism to doubt of), 
experience never found them amongst such as had no other nealing but what they 
received from the flames of love. Those virtues and graces and reciprocal desires 
bewitched affection expected to meet and enjoy, fruition and experience will find 


absent, and nothing left but a Painted Box which children and time will empty of 
delight, leaving diseases behind, and at best incurable antiquity. 


Love is a storm in which all must be tossed, but we must not be 
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shipwrecked by trusting to its false glamour, for marriage is a 
precipice yawning before the unwary like a trap set for flies. Many 
are led into it by the attractions of beauty, and the dreadful result is 
graphically painted: ‘Make not a celebrated beauty the object of 
your choice, unless you are ambitious of rendering your house as 
populous as a confectioner’s shop, to which the gaudy wasps no less 
than the liquorish flies make it their business to resort in hope of 
obtaining a lick at your Honeypot.’ The poor crowded-out husband 
is forbidden the luxury of rudeness ; he must ‘attend in patience, 
till his Worship, or perhaps his Lordship, hath pumped his wit dry, 
having no more compliments left, but to take his leave.’ Even as 
regards beauty itself, if you consider it alone, ‘ quite discharged from 
such debentures as it owes to the arts of Tirewomen, Tailors, Shoe- 
makers, and perhaps Painters, you will find the remains so incon- 
siderable as scarce to deserve your present thoughts.’ 

There is no remedy anywhere, for the English Laws (even in 
the days when there was no thought of Married Women’s Property 
Acts or female franchise) ‘ are composed so far in favour of wives as 
if our ancestors had sent women to their Parliaments, whilst their 
Heads were a-woolgathering at home.’ 

It may indeed be ‘strongly presumed that the hand of policy 
first hung this Padlock’ (of marriage) ‘on the liberty of men, and 
after custom had lost the key, the Church, according to her wonted 
subtlety, took upon her to protect it.’ ‘ Nevertheless the wily priests 
are so tender of their own conveniences, as to forbid all marriage to 
themselves upon as heavy a punishment as they do Polygamy unto 
others. While to render it more glib to the wider swallow of the 
much abused Laity they have gilt it with the glorious epithet of a 
Sacrament, which yet they loath to clog their stomachs withall.’ Truly 
a curious theory of the origin of priestly celibacy. In Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters there is a remarkable parallel to this passage. 

What an age we do live in, where ’tis a miracle if in ten couples that are 
married, two of them live so as not to publish to the world that they cannot 
agree. I begin to be of your opinion of him that (when the Roman church just 
propounded whether it were not convenient for priests not to marry) said that it 
might be convenient enough, but sure it was not our Saviour’s intention, for He 
commanded that all should take up their cross and follow Him, and for his part 
he was confident that there was no such cross.as a wife. 


And yet two centuries have rolled away and marriage still 
flourishes as an institution, and still people are found to announce its 
supposed failure as a new and startling phenomenon of the present 
day. Two centuries hence somebody will probably be making the 
same discovery. 

But Francis Osborne is no faddist; he draws rein a little: he 
recognises that marriage may be a necessity after all, he remembers 
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that he too has a wife (whose virtues, he prudently adds, are inferior 
to none), and, like the sensible worldly man he is, goes on to show 
how union with these ‘ peevish daughters of our beldame Eve’ may 
best be made endurable. The best brought up dowager could not 
disapprove of his principles. ‘Though nothing can wholly disengage 
marriage from such inconveniences as may obstruct felicity, yet they 
are best palliated under a great estate, all other arguments receiving 
eommonfy refutation from Time and Experience.’ ‘The yoke of 
Marriage must be lined with the richest stuff and softest outward 
conveniences, else it will gall your neck and heart,’ and a ‘ Poor 
marriage entitles shame'and misery upon Posterity, who receive 
little warmth from the Vertue, much less from the Beauty of their 
mother.’ But when we have once made up our minds to marry an 
heiress, we must proceed with extreme caution; popular rumour is 
so apt ‘to dilate a portion or jointure beyond its natural limits.’ 
We must look well to our settlements, lest they lead to litigation, 
‘by which husbands are tied to a black box more miserable than that 
of Pandora, there being in the Law hope of nothing but troubles and 
injustice.’ 

A widow is worst of all, for she often has her fortune tied up so 
as to ‘make him thrash for a pension, who ought to command all.’ 
Ladies were probably smaller in stature in those days ; it would not 
be always safe to apply the remedy of wife-beating now. These 
concessions made, Osborne begins to be alarmed lest he has gone too 
far, and lest his son should construe his words into a general approval 
of marriage. This cannot be allowed on any terms, and a solemn 
warning is given that ‘to hang a neat wench, like a fair picture, in 
your heart and turn host to a bare holly bush, is so high a blasphemy 
against discretion that would exceed pity and forgiveness, especially 
in relation to you, that have had these rocks marked out for you on 
all sides by the advice of an indulgent father.’ It is to be hoped 
that the indulgence was shown in practice, for the father goes on to 
point out that children are mere nuisances, nothing more to us than 
the paring of our nails, whose loss should be accepted with compo- 
sure. Even the wish to have a successor to carry on the family name 
is very silly : ‘ it is the poorest way of immortalising that can be, 
and as natural to a cobbler as a prince, and not seldom reached out 
by a grave stone.’ 

But above all, again and again, he cries, Do not marry for Love— 
once make yourself a pupil to him, and ‘he shall persuade you to 
make a league with misery, and embrace Beggary for a friend, and 
after this you are capable of no higher honour than to be registered 
in one of his Martyrological Ballads and sung by Dairy Maids to a 
pitiful tune.’ 


There is no record of how the son received all this excellent 
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advice, but if he had known what we know of some of the incidents 
of his father’s early life it is certain that he would have smiled a 
good deal. There is extant a letter of his to a friend in which, in 
language extraordinarily coarse and vulgar, he persuades him not to 
marry a rich but very ugly and deformed old maid, for reasons quite 
different to these sage arguments. And there is also another letter, 
which might have been written by some gay Cavalier, to two sisters, 
one black and the other fair, so that ‘I might comprize in one letter 
the total sum of all the perfection in womanhood,’ and ending, ‘ To 
both I remain an equal captive.’ Still more, the enemy of poetry and 
the stern hater of women once committed himself so far as to write 
‘ Lines to a Looking-glass.’ 

Tell me, dear glass, by what strange art 

Thou bearest her image without breaking, 


When.the same form doth burst my heart 
Just at the moment I am speaking. 


Perhaps, if the original of that image had been less obdurate, the 
Advice might have been very different in tone. At any rate the 
romance had long since passed, and whether this was the key to his 
sombre temper or not, Francis would have rated soundly any such 
outburst from his son. But we see that he had reason for his con- 
cluding remark, ‘ Youth may at present make much of this look like 
blasphemy, but when so many winters have snowed on your head as 
on your father’s, you will think it canonical and fit to be read to 
posterity.’ 

Love and Marriage disposed of, Osborne turns to the discussion of 
Travel. The Englishman was ever a globe-trotter, but at that time 
the Continent was particularly crowded with refugees of all kinds, 
and, if we can trust Osborne’s remarks upon the Englishman abroad, 
it is not difficult to account for their bad reputation. English clergy- 
men abroad are peculiarly distasteful to him, and indeed all English- 
men should be avoided, because they are so quarrelsome and inclined 
to mock at foreign ways and indulge in odious comparisons, which 
land them in dangerous disputes. He gives much careful advice 
about the danger of inns or chance acquaintances, and the folly of 
bestowing tips at your departure when you have no intention of 
returning ; one injunction in particular is very quaintly worded— 
namely, to avoid giving or receiving any favours from women, ‘there 
being none any ways acceptable, to which some Ruffin (in Italy called 
Braves, who will murder a man for a crown) doth not pretend an 
interest, either as a husband, kinsman or servant.’ 

In fact, so many are the dangers of travel, that it is very doubtful 
whether any should travel at all, but here we must yield to popular 
opinion ; yet ‘those only should travel (and that only in company 
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with Ambassadors or persons of quality) who carry over large and 
thriving talents, and do not bury them in the Levity of France, the 
Pride of Spain, and the Treachery of Italy.’ If people are not well 
educated, by travelling they merely add ‘ Affectation to Folly and 
Atheism to Curiosity—like the factors of Solomon they bring home 
Apes and Peacocks as well as Gold.’ 

The two remaining sections contain Osborne’s views on Govern- 
ment and Religion. They are such as might have been expected 
from the author of a pamphlet persuading to a ‘mutual compliance 
with the present government.’ Throughout there runs the same 
worldly shrewdness, mixed with a cowardice so great as almost to 
amount to folly, and a tendency to choose the winning side so eager 
as to be almost imprudent. ‘A quick evasion cannot but be deemed 
better than a buried valour,’ that was the mainspring of his policy. 
‘Submit quickly,’ he says, ‘to any power Providence shall be pleased 
to mount into the saddle without inquiring into their rights,’ and 
‘give any acknowledgment required by authority,’ and ‘be not 
licorish after change, for he that seeks perfection upon earth, leaves 
nothing new for the saints to find in heaven.’ 

How a man of such truly conservative principles can ever have 
been a Roundhead is difficult to conceive, till we remember that to 
follow the winning side was a higher principle still : loyalty he could 
not understand ; he could not make his living by the King, so why 
should he support him? Rather, he says, ‘ follow the stream of the 
City of London ; it is sure to win.’ Yet for all this kind of sordidness 
one or two redeeming virtues shine out. Osborne is no snob. 
‘Despise none for meanness of birth, yet do not ordinarily make 
them your companions, unless you find them clarified by excellent 
parts or guilded by fortune or powers.’ 

Osborne’s attitude to the politics of the day was that of a specta- 
tor, and he can observe and criticise with some acuteness ; but we 
cannot respect a man who stands aside in such momentous times, 
though there must have been many of like mind with him. The 
opportunist principles which are at least excusable in politics become 
repulsive when applied to religion. God and the magistrates are 
coupled together as nearly equal objects of reverence ; the conscience 
should be kept tender, ‘ but not so raw as to winch and kick at all 
you understand not, nor let it baffle your wit out of the bounds of 
discretion.’ 

But with all this Osborne has a kind of saving common-sense and 
philosophic toleration about him, which makes him appear very 
much ahead of his times, and retrieves our bad opinionof him. That 
* Religions do not naturally differ so much in themselves as-fiery and 
uncharitable men pretend,’ is one of the cardinal points of his faith. 
On the subject of witchcraft he is especially sensible. It is 
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curious to read his mention of the frequent execution of witches, ‘ too 
common among us,’ and his blame of the ‘ ignorance of the judges, 
malice of the witnesses, and stupidity of the poor parties accused.’ He 
goes on : 


Be therefore not hasty to register all you understand not in the black calendar 
of Hell, as some have done by the weapon salve, passing by the cure of the King’s 
evil, altogether as improbable to the sense. Neither rashly condemn all you meet 
with that contradicts the common received opinion, lest you remain a fool upon 
record, as the Pope doth that anathematised the Bishop of Salzburg for maintaining 
Antipodes, since the branding of one truth contains more disrepute than the 
broaching of ten errors. 


The spirit of worldly prudence, the fear of disrepute, is still his 
motive at bottom, and the same appears in his advice (strange from 
a son of the owner of Chicksands Priory) ‘not to let the cheapness 
or convenviency of Church lands tempt you to their purchase ; for 
tho’ I have not observed vengeance so nimble in this world as 
divines pretend,’ yet the enmity of the clergy, supported as they are 
by ‘ prayers or policy,’ is not to be lightly encountered, and there is 
also the ‘danger and shame of refunding in case a contrary zeal 
should possess the people.’ 

The last paragraph in the section on Religion seems to hint that 
‘ grave and learned Mr. Osborne’ once yielded to the Puritan failing 
of preaching sermons at inopportune moments, and suffered in con- 
sequence. He is wiser now, for he writes: ‘Do not use funereous 
discourses before Princes or men in power, who hate nothing so 
much as the thought of their own mortality, and, therefore, are 
unlike to be pleased with the messengers of it.’ 

Though princes and men in power may hate the thought of 
their own mortality, the prospect of death has no terrors for Francis 
Osborne. To him it is but a haven of rest, almost ardently desired 
after long tossing on the waters of affliction. Nothing can be more 
touching and pathetic than the change which comes over him as he 
contemplates his approaching end. Standing in the presence of 
the Veiled Figure, with the shadows fast deepening around him, the 
crust of cynicism and worldly prudence crumbles away, the mistaken 
wisdom of experience turns suddenly to nothingness, the scoffing 
voice is hushed, and out of the depth of his heart he speaks the 
truth at last. He seems to forget all that he has written in the 
bitterness of his soul; after all, he, too, has had a wife and children, 
he knows the feelings of a husband and a father, nature is too strong 
for him, and his final maxims are of the old-fashioned type, more 
profitable and more true than the new-fangled systems of a thousand 
cynical philosophers. 

‘Bear always,’ he says, ‘a filial reverence to your dear mother, 

and let not her old age, if she attain it, seem tedious unto you.’ 
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‘Therefore, in case of my death (which weariness of the world will 
not suffer me to adjourn so much as by a wish), do not proportion 
your respect by the mode of other sons, but to the greatness of her 
desert, beyond requital in relation to us both.’ ‘Contirfue in love and 
amity with your sister, and help her when you are able.’ 

It may be silly to wish for children to immortalise your name, 
but yet our stern critic is found exclaiming, ‘Let no time expunge 
his memory, that gave you the first tincture of erudition, to which he 
was more invited by love than profit, no less than his incomparable wife.’ 
He turns to directions for his funeral. 


Bury me simply, for he that lies under the Herse of Heaven is convertible into 
sweet herbs and flowers, that may rest in such bosoms as would shriek at the 
Ugly Buggs may possibly be found crawling in the magnificent tomb of Henry 
the Seventh. That man were better: forgotten that hath nothing of greater 
moment to register his name by than a grave. 

Neither can I apprehend such horror in Death as some do that render their 
lives miserable to avoid it, meeting it oftentimes by the same way they take to 
shun it. Death, if he may be guesst at by his elder brother Sleep (borne before 
he was thought of, and fell upon Adam, ere he fell from his Maker), cannot be 
so terrible a messenger, being not without much ease, if not some voluptuous- 
ness. Besides, nothing in this world is worth coming from the house-top to fetch 
it, much less from the deep Grave, furnished with all things because empty of 
desires. 


Empty of desires, yes, but empty too, as far as Osborne was 
concerned, of hopes and beliefs, and possibly the feeling that life as 
well as death was no less empty, was no small factor in the gloom 
that overshadowed him. How sadly he writes, ‘If a stronger pro- 
pensity to Religion resides in Age than Youth (which I wish I had no 
cause to doubt of), it relates more to the Temperature of the Body, 
than any Improvement of the mind ;’ and his creed, as he sums it 
up, is but cold and comfortless. ‘To conclude, let us serve God 
with what reverence we are able, and do all the good we can, 
making as little unnecessary work for repentance as is possible.’ 

An elastic formula, serving equally for the saint and the sinner, 
good, perhaps, in practice with some great principle as a motive 
behind it, but bad as an ideal. 

Francis Osborne was not and could not be a preacher of high 
ideals ; his advice is a true reflex of himself, with all his frailties and 
‘failings. No one is more aware of these than himself; conceit was 
certainly not among his faults, and after travelling so long in his 


company we cannot but feel some affection and pity for him as he 
concludes : 


Thus I have left you finished, dear son, a Picture of the World; in this at 
least like it, that it is frail and confused, being an original and not a copy, no 
more foreign help having been employed in it than what my own miserable expe- 
rience had imprinted in my memory. And as you have by trial already found the 
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truth of some of these, so I must earnestly beg of you to trust the rest, without 
thrusting your fingers, like a child, into those flames in which your father hath 
formerly been burnt, and soadd to the multitude of inconveniences he is forced ta 
leave you by inheritance. 


Now you are taught to Live; there’s nothing I 
Esteem worth learning, but the way to Die. 


There let us leave him; he has long been resting in the haven 
he desired, but he ought not to be wholly forgotten, for though his 
other merits may be disputed, at least he can express himself in 
good English. Peace be to his ashes; he had but little ease in 
life. 

SipNey PEEL. . 
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THE 
SUPERFLUOUS VACCINATION COMMISSION 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination can hardly be 
said to have justified its existence. It is, indeed, in more senses 
than one, a weighty document, and it embodies the results of a most 
painstaking inquiry, in the course of which an enormous mass of 
evidence from almost every witness who had a fact, or an opinion 
however foolish, to communicate was sifted with the most scrupulous 
care. And what is the outcome of all this labour? In its 
scientific aspect vaccination is left precisely as it was. The medical 
profession, which alone is competent to judge in the matter, is 
practically unanimous in looking upon the question as absolutely 
settled ; as far as it is concerned, therefore, nothing is changed 
by the Report; it is but one blue-book the more. The oppo- 
nents of vaccination, who are, for the most part, incapable of 
appreciating scientific evidence, will certainly not be converted by 
the Report ; it gives them, indeed, arguments of the most convincing 
nature, but it cannot give them understanding. As regards the 
political aspect of the question the Report is a compromise, and as 
such pleases no one. The tenderness shown for conscientious 
objectors is not enough for the stalwarts who denounce vaccination 
as an unclean thing, and appears mere weakness to the advocates 
of a policy of Thorough in its enforcement. -The majority of the 
Commissioners evidently thought that it would be impolitic to 
carry their conclusions on the scientific reference to their logical 
issue, and they seem, if I may use a metaphor appropriate to the 
subject, to have attenuated their recommendations to a degree which 
they considered adapted to the tolerance of their recalcitrant col- 
leagues. The virus was made as benign as possible, but Dr. Collins 
and Mr. Picton showed themselves ‘ naturally insusceptible.’ 
To my mind the appointment of the Commission was a mistake. 

It was not needed ; it was badly constituted for the purpose in view ; 

and its deliberations were protracted to a degree that deprived the 

ultimate findings of much of the value that would have been attached 

to them had they been arrived at with less apparent doubt and hesi- 

tancy. In saying that it was badly constituted, I mean that although 
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the members were undoubtedly most capable men in their several 
spheres, they did not collectively form a body particularly well fitted 
to deal with the question submitted to them. The medical members 
were, with one or two exceptions, chosen rather on the ground ot 
general eminence than of any special knowledge of the subject. In 
particular there was not a single one who could be regarded as a re- 
presentative of pathology. It has been said that this is the day of 
old men. However this may be in politics and in other departments 
of intellectual activity, it is emphatically not the case in medicine. 
Hence ‘ general eminence’ is an inadequate equipment for the solu- 
tion of problems of pathology—a science which in its modern form 
has grown up within the last twenty years. Fortunately in so plain 
a case as that submitted to the Commission it was impossible for any 
body of men trained in scientific methods and in the weighing of 
evidence to come to any but one conclusion. Their outrageously 
protracted deliberations, however, not unnaturally unsettled people’s 
faith in vaccination, and kept the law in a state of suspended anima- 
tion ; and the evil they have thus done lives after them. It now 
rests with the Legislature to decide whether the law shall be quickened 
anew into vigorous life or become practically a dead letter. My own 
view as to the duty of the Government in the matter is clear, and 
will be frankly stated later. But something must first be said about 
the Report and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

After so unconscionable a length of incubation, there was reason 
to fear that the Report might prove to be an addled egg. This, 
however, is not the case as far as facts and deductions are con- 
cerned. The case for vaccination has been reinforced by modern 
instances ; some doubtful points have been elucidated ; and, above 
all, the ‘ antivacks,’ if I may be allowed to use a word which has the 
sanction of Edward Jenner himself, have been allowed to have their 
say to an extent which testifies to the almost superhuman power 
of endurance of the Commissioners. The case for anti-vaccination 
was, in fact, presented as it never has been before, and the presence 
upon the Commission of an advocatus diaboli of such knowledge 
and ability as my friend Dr. W. J. Collins ensured that every scrap 
of evidence against vaccination should be given its full weight. 
These circumstances make the fact that eleven out of thirteen 
Commissioners—including men accustomed to sift and weigh 
evidence, like Lord Herschell, Mr. Dugdale, and Mr. Meadows- 
White—gave their decision unequivocally in its favour of special 
significance. 

It is important that this point should be set in the clearest 
possible light. The antivaccinists profess to see in the Report a 
victory for their cause. One is not surprised to read this kind of 
stuff in certain inconsiderable quarters ; but one did not expect to find 
it in respectable newspapers. Yet the chief organ of Radicalism 
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went so far as to say: ‘Our own reading of the Report is that the 
Commissioners have been heartily glad to escape from the intolerable 
position of spreading by force a faith which has lost its hold on 
them.’ Any one who can read such a meaning into the plain language 
of the Report must be gifted with the exegetic ingenuity of an 
Ignatius Donelly, or afflicted with that worst form of mental blindness 
which will not see. 

The Commissioners themselves express the hope that their Report 
‘will stimulate belief in the efficacy of vaccination.’ It is, indeed, 
well calculated to do so; and it would have been strange if faith in 
Jenner’s discovery had lost its hold on men who had had before them 
so irresistible an array of evidence as to the good which it has done 
to mankind. 

Before summarising the evidence, it will be instructive to glance 
backwards for a moment at small-pox as it was before Jenner drew 
its fangs. About the middle ofthe eighteenth century the celebrated 
mathematician Daniel Bernouilli estimated that it claimed fifteen 
millions of victims every twenty-five years, giving an annual holocaust 
of six hundred thousand. Haygarth, a careful writer, computed 
that only 5 per cent. of mankind escaped the disease. But that 
which to my mind is more convincing than statistics is the fact that 
our forefathers looked upon small-pox as a scourge from which there 
was practically no hope of escape. As early as the ninth century we 
find a Jewish physician stating that the disease fere omnibus accidit. 
The Arabian physician Rhases, who is mentioned by Dr. Collins as 
the writer to whom we owe the first description of the disease, says 
that hardly any one escapes it. At the end of the sixteenth century 
Kellwaye, the author of the first systematic treatise on the disease 
in the English language, quoted by Dr. C. Creighton in his History 
of Epidemics in Great Britain, says he ‘ need not greatly stand upon 
the description of this disease, because it is a thing well known unto 
most people.’ Buchan, writing towards the end of the last century, in 
his Domestic Medicine, so long the medical oracle of the British house- 
hold, says that small-pox ‘is now become so general that very few 
escape it at one time or another ;’ and adds, ‘ This disease is so gene- 
rally known that a minute description of it is unnecessary.’ To appre- 
ciate the full force of this testimony, it must be borne in mind that 
Buchan was writing, not for medical readers, but for the general 
public. 

Sir Gilbert Blane stated to a Committee of the House of Commons 
that in the closing years of the last century an adult person who had 
not had small-pox was scarcely to be met with or heard of in the 
United Kingdom. Other countries were not less afflicted. In Russia 
it was calculated that one out of every seven children born died of 
small-pox. In France it was computed to cause one-tenth of the 
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deaths from all causes. In Germany, the popular belief in the 
practical impossibility of escaping small-pox found expression in the 
proverb ‘Von Pocken und Liebe bleiben nur Wenige frei.’ Thanks 
to vaceination, that proverb is now decidedly musty in the land of its 
birth. 

With the passing away of the eighteenth century came the dawn 
of a new era. In England, in Sweden, in Denmark, and in other 
countries of Western Europe, and in the United States the first 
quarter of the present century was marked by a striking decrease 
in the number of deaths from small-pox. It is needless to quote 
authorities or to give statistics in proof of this statement, for it is 
admitted by Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton themselves. The only 
question is whether the decrease was due to vaccination or to some 
other cause. On this point the Commissioners speak with no uncer- 
tainsound. They find that the cause of the decline was the protective 
influence of vaccination, which made itself felt more and more as the 
practice came into more general use; and they find strong confirma- 
tion of this view in the fact that ‘such information as is available 
goes to show that in the countries where vaccination did not become 
general, small-pox prevailed in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century very much as it had prevailed in the eighteenth.’ 

It is not till 1837 that what may be termed the modern 
history of the disease begins, as far as England is concerned. In. 
that year the present system of registration of deaths came into. 
existence. As regards Scotland a similar record dates only from 1855, 
and as regards Ireland from 1864. The legislative enactments 
relative to vaccination in the several parts of the United Kingdom 
correspond roughly to these periods. If vaccination is an effective 
protection against small-pox, one would expect to find that in propor- 
tion as it is more strictly enforced, the more marked is the decrease 
in the prevalence of the disease. 

In England Acts ‘to extend the practice of vaccination’ were 
passed in 1840 and 1841; in 1853 it was made compulsory, but the 
provisions for carrying out the intention of the Legislature were very 
imperfect ; in 1867 the laws relating to vaccination were consolidated 
and amended, and power was given to Unions to appoint paid officers 
whose duty it should be to vaccinate free of charge all children 
brought to them for the purpose. In a number of Unions, however, 
the power was not exercised, and in the early part of 1871 there 
were still a great many Unions in which vaccination officers had not 
been appointed. In that year an Act was passed making the appoint- 
ment of such officers in all Unions compulsory, and providing for the 
better carrying out of the law. 

Taking the period from 1837 to 1894 as a whole the official 
records show a very marked decline in the death-rate from small-pox, 
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In 1838 the number of deaths from small-pox (together with those 
from chicken-pox ') to every 100,000 living was 106. In 1842, the 
year following the passage of the first Vaccination Act, the proportion 
had fallen to seventeen. From that date down to 1853 it was never 
above forty. Since 1853, when vaccination was made compulsory, 
only in six years (1858, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1871 and 1872) has it 
exceeded twenty. The years 1871-72 represent a period of wide- 
spread prevalence and exceptional severity of the disease; yet even 
in these years the mortality did not reach the proportion in 1838. 
‘Since then only in five years (1873, 1876, 1877, 1881 and 1884) has 
the ratio of deaths from small-pox (and chicken-pox) to every 100,000 
living exceeded ten; and in no single year has it exceeded twenty. 
For the years 1886 to 1894 the corresponding figures are 1, 2, 4, °4, 
“4, *5, 2, 5, 3. 

InScotland the death-rate from small-pox (and chicken-pox) in 1855 
‘was forty-eight to every 100,000 living. In 1863 vaccination was made 
compulsory, and in 1865 the proportion had fallen to twelve, in 1866 
to six, in 1867 to three, and in 1868 to*5. In 1871-72 Scotland 
was visited by the prevailing epidemic, though to a much smaller 
extent than England ; the death-rate from small-pox rose to forty- 
four in 1871 and to seventy-four in 1872. Since 1877 the propor- 
tion of deaths from small-pox alone to every 100,000 living has only 
once reached three, and in fourteen of these eighteen years it has 
been a fraction, only twice reaching ‘5. In 1890 and 1891 it was 0. 

In Ireland vaccination was made compulsory in 1863. From data 
furnished by the Census returns of 1841, 1851 and 1861 the Commis- 
-sioners estimate that the average annual death-rate from small-pox in 
Treland per 100,000 living was seventy-three in the inter-censal period 
1831-1841; forty-nine in the period 1841-51, and twenty-one in the 
period 1851-61. In 1864 the death-rate from small-pox alone to 
every 100,000 living was fifteen. In 1865 the proportion had fallen 
to eight, in 1866 to three, and in the four following years it was 
never above ‘6. Ireland did not escape the tidal wave of small-pox 
which swept over the United Kingdom in 1871; the proportion of 
deaths from the disease in 1872 was sixty. Since then it has only 
once been above sixteen; and from 1881-1894 it has only once 
reached three. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, increase of vaccination has been fol- 
lowed by decrease of small-pox in the three kingdoms during the last 
fifty to sixty years. There have been considerable fluctuations, but 
these are accounted for by other factors, such as what Sydenham 


1 In the Registrar-General’s abstracts for the periods 1838-42 and 1847-54 no 
distinction is made between the deaths from small-pox and those from chicken-pox. 
The mortality from the latter disease is, however, too insignificant to be a disturbing 
factor of any importance. The Commissioners have, however, added it on in their 

ables in o:1 er to make the basis of comparison absolutely fair. 
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called ‘ epidemic constitution,’ which exercise a disturbing influence ; 
these are still very imperfectly known, and under present conditions 
cannot be controlled. The great epidemic of 1870-73 was an 
example of such disturbing influence. In the old days before vacci- 
nation the disease was wont every now and then to assume a special 
malignity for which no cause could be assigned. As vaccination has 
not yet completely destroyed the disease, its diffusion and intensity 
are still subject to considerable variations, though to a vastly less 
degree than in the pre-vaccination era. This is evident on comparing 
the havoc wrought by small-pox in 1871, which, so far, has been by 
far the worst year under compulsory vaccination, with that of the 
epidemics of the last century. In 1871, of 514,879 deaths from all 
causes, 23,062 were from small-pox, or barely 4} per cent., a propor- 
tion which in London in the last century was exceeded no fewer than 
ninety-three times. Of the 100 years there were only seven in which 
the London small-pox death-rate (per 1,000 deaths from all causes) 
was less than that of the year 1871 in England and Wales as a 
whole.* 

The experience of other countries—notably of Prussia and Sweden, 
which are well-vaccinated countries as compared with Austria, Russia 
and Spain, which are ill vaccinated—téaches the same lesson. It would 
be easy to give decisive statistical proof of this, but it is impossible to 
do so within the space at my disposal ; moreover, the argument may 
well rest on our own records, which are more easily verifiable. 

Not only has there been an immense reduction in the prevalence 
and fatality of small-pox, but a remarkable change has taken place 
in its incidence in respect of age. Before vaccination came into use 
small-pox was the very Moloch of diseases. The Commissioners find 
that in all records of epidemics in which the ages are given, the 
mortality was mainly among infants; and they give some striking 
examples of its fatality among them. 

The ‘ slaughter of the innocents’ caused by small-pox in the pre- 
vaccination era is easily explained by the want of any protection in 
the case of young children. Adults suffered less not because the 
disease is a respecter of age, but because, as a rule, it spares those 
whom it has once touched. As the greater part of the adult popula- 
tion had had small-pox in early life, grown-up people were protected 
against the disease as most of us are at the present day against 
measles and whooping cough. Vaccination changed this, and as its 
protective power is greatest within a few years of its performance, and 
tends to die out at a later period, adults who now are only in excep- 
tional cases protected by a previous attack of small-pox are—unless 
they have been re-vaccinated—much more liable to attack than young 
children. Of the fact of a change of incidence of small-pox in point 
of age there is no doubt, and it is admitted by the dissentients them- 

2 J. C. MeVail, Vaccination Vindicated, p, 44. 
3s2 
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selves. No figures could be more eloquent than the fact that whereas 
Buchan, writing in the last century for the guidance of anxious 
mothers, thought it needless to describe minutely the symptoms of 
small-pox because they were known to all, Professor Henoch, of 
Berlin, one of the greatest authorities on diseases of children at the 
present day, writing for doctors, in his great work dealing with that 
special branch of medicine, has ‘excluded variola, which is very 
rarely met with nowadays.’ 

That the cause of the change of age incidence is to be found in 
vaccination appears clearly from the statistics given in the Report as 
to recent epidemics—at Sheffield in 1877-88; at Dewsbury in 
1891-92; at Leicester in 1892-93; in London in 1892-93; at 
Warrington in 1892-93 ; and in Gloucester in 1895-96. 

While at Leicester, Gloucester, and Dewsbury the deaths under 
ten years of age were more than one-half, in London they were con~ 
siderably less than one-half, and at Sheffield and Warrington about 
one-quarter of the total deaths. Now the vaccination returns prove 
that at Sheffield and Warrington the unvaccinated element was 
relatively small, while in London and Dewsbury it was considerable, 
and at Leicester and Gloucester it was very large. In corre- 
spondence with this we find that the death-rate from small-pox 
among children was relatively small at Sheffield and Warrington, 
considerable in London and Dewsbury, and high at Leicester and 
Gloucester. In the two last-named towns the fatality among children 
approximated to that of the pre-vaccination era, which was just what 
was to be expected in places where the means of protection had 
practically ceased to be employed. Similar variations in respect of 
the age of the victims have been equally conspicuous in other epi- 
demics both in this country and abroad. No such change is observ- 
able in measles, whooping cough, or scarlet fever, a fact which 
strongly suggests that in the case of small-pox some special counter- 
acting influence is at work. What is this if it is not vaccination ? 
There is no other point of difference in the six towns referred to at 
all adequate to account for so striking a difference in the incidence 
of fatal small-pox. 

If vaccination is to any appreciable extent a safeguard against 
small-pox, there should be an appreciable difference in favour of 
those who have been vaccinated as regards the fatality of the disease. 
The epidemics specially studied by the Commissioners give statistics 
which are particularly valuable, as they refer to events so recent that 
full information about them was procurable, and every conceivable 
precaution against error was taken in their preparation. 

Taking the six towns just mentioned together, the total number of 
persons attacked was 11,065, of whom 1,283, or 20°9 per cent., died. 


3 Lectures on Children's Diseases, Sydenham Society’s Translation (London, 1889). 
Author’s Preface to First Edition, 1881. 
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Of the whole number 2,321 were unvaccinated ; of these 822, or 35°4 
per cent., were attacked. Of these 2,321 unvaccinated persons 
attacked, 1,449 were under ten years of age, and of these 523, or 36-0 
per cent., died. 870 were over ten; of these 299, or 34°3 per cent., 
died. 1t should be noted that the fatality of the disease in two classes 
under ten and over ten among the unvaccinated was almost identical 
(36:0 under ten; 34°3 over ten). 

Deducting the 2,321 unvaccinated persons from the total number 
attacked, there remain 8,744 to be counted as vaccinated. Of these 
461, or 5°2 per cent., died, as against 35°4 per cent. in the unvaccinated 
class. Taking children under ten only, the total number attacked in 
the six towns was 2,038, of whom 539, or 26:4 per cent., died. 
Deducting the 1,449 recorded as unvaccinated, we have 589 recorded 
as vaccinated ; among these there were 16 deaths, a mortality rate of 
2°7 per cent. Of persons over ten years of age 9,001 were attacked, 
and of these 744, or 8°2 per cent., died. Deducting from these the 
870. classed as unvaccinated, we have 8,131 vaccinated persons who 
were attacked, of whom 445, or 5°4 per cent., died. Therefore the 
proportion of the death-rate to all attacks was 35-4 in the un- 
vaccinated as compared with 5:2 in the vaccinated class ; or, taking 
children under ten alone, the mortality in the unvaccinated was 36°0 
per cent., as compared with 2°7 in the vaccinated class. Excluding 
all children under one year from both classes, so as to avoid loading 
the unvaccinated class with infants under three months, we get to 
the results set forth below :— 

Vaccinated Unvaccinated 
Attacks, 570; deaths, 16 Attacks, 1,235; deaths, 375 
Fatality, 2°8 per cent. Fatality, 30°3 per cent. 


Thus the proportion of deaths in the unvaccinated was largely in 
excess of that in the vaccinated class in these epidemics, and the fact 
is equally plain whether the several towns are considered separately 
-or all the six are reckoned together. Conclusive testimony to the 
same effect is borne by the records of the Highgate, Homerton, and 
Fulham small-pox hospitals. 

That vaccination protects not only against death but also against 
attack, is shown by the statistics given in the Report as to the 
epidemics at Sheffield, Warrington, Dewsbury, and Gloucester, which 
all show a much higher rate of attack among the unvaccinated than 
among the vaccinated. The difference is particularly marked in the 
case of children under ten. Space will not allow of the figures being 
given in detail, but the essential facts are shown in the table on the 
next page. 

Vaccination also greatly lessens the severity of the disease where 
it fails to protect against attack. The statistics of the six recent 
epidemics taken by the Commissioners as test cases show this 
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conclusively as regards all ages ; and if children under the age of ten 
are considered separately, the proportion of severe attacks in the 
vaccinated class was in all the towns quite insignificant. 

Enough has been said to show that, on the figures which have 
been quoted, the odds are greatly in favour of the vaccinated as 
against the unvaccinated. What is there that distinguishes the 
favoured class from the other? Only vaccination. At any rate, if 
the protective influence is not vaccination, it is something which 
stands thereto in a relation like that of Leibnitz’s ‘ pre-established 
harmony ;’ for practical purposes, therefore, it would be prudent to act 
as if the connection between vaccination and lessened small-pox 
mortality were indeed cause and effect. 

It may be admitted that some change in opinion has taken place 
among medical men as to the abiding efficacy of a single vaccination. 
Yet the change has been neither so sudden nor so great as the 
opponents of vaccination appear to believe. Jenner himself, in the 
first flush of the enthusiasm of discovery, not unnaturally enough 
over-rated the protective power of his vaccine; but experience 
brought better knowledge. Vaccination cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to do more than small-pox itself, and one attack of that 
disease is not, it is well known, an infallible preservative against 
another. But that is surely not a sufficient reason for refusing to profit 
by such usefulness as vaccination has. How great that is the evidence 
already given is amply sufficient to show, but the full measure of the 
efficacy of what the dissentients call the ‘ protective rite’ will be better 
appreciated if the results of revaccination are taken into account. 
At Sheffield and Warrington revaccination was carried out among 
policemen and postmen, and though these men were, from the nature 
of their duties, much more exposed to contagion than ordinary people, 
no case of small-pox was reported amongthem. Small-pox is the most 
contagious of ail diseases, and attendants in small-pox hospitals might 
therefore be expected to show a very high rate of attack. In the 
Sheffield hospitals, during the epidemic of 1887-88, of eighty 
attendants who had been re-vaccinated not one contracted small-pox. 
At Leicester, of twenty-eight attendants in the hospital, six declined 
to be re-vaccinated. Of the whole number, six were attacked and one 
died. Five of these, including the fatal case, were among the six 
who refused to be re-vaccinated. At the Highgate Hospital, during 
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the thirty-five years before 1871, not a single nurse or servant was 
attacked ; since then, up to the date of the Report, only one case 
had occurred, so that there is now a record of sixty years at this 
hospital with only one case among the attendants. The person 
attacked was a gardener, and alone of all the staff had not been 
re-vaccinated. The case of Prussia, where small-pox has been prac- 
tically extinct since the introduction of compulsory re-vaccination 
in 1874, is an instantiu ceucis. 

In short, what Virchow calls the brute force of statistics is all 
on the side of vaccination. The irresistible nature of the argument 
lies not merely in the strength of the separate statistical details, but 
in their cumulative force. A fact, or a series of figures here or there, 
may be of doubtful import, but the mass of evidence, taken together, 
all points one way. The case for vaccination is very strong, that 
for re-vaccination is overwhelming. 


Even from the brief summary here given of the evidence laid 
before the Commission, it will be seen that the effect as well as the 
intention of the Report is to stimulate belief in the protective power 
of vaccination ; nor do I see anything in the statement of the dis- 
sentient Commissioners calculated to neutralise that effect. From 
the scientific point of view they object to vaccination on two grounds : 
that it is useless as a means of protection against small-pox; and 
that in a not inconsiderable proportion of cases it is injurious to the 
health of those who undergo it. They do not,it is true, explicitly 
affirm that vaccination has no protective power. They rather ‘hint 
a doubt and hesitate dislike,’ but the drift of their argument is, 
to show that vaccination is a useless ‘rite.’ The enormous diminu- 
tion in the prevalence of small-pox since the ‘rite’ came into use 
is attributed to sanitary betterment. The discontinuance of inocu- 
lation is adduced as a secondary cause. As to this I may remark 
that the argument which Dr. Collins and Mr. Allanson Picton 
found upon it is an example of the inconsistencies into which 
the opponents of vaccination are betrayed by their eagerness to find 
weapons against it. Their point is that, inasmuch as the practice 
of inoculation kept small-pox alive, the mere substitution of a 
non-contagious process like vaccination must have had a striking 
effect upon the small-pox death-rate. But, on the other hand, they 
maintain that the vaccinations in London which made so strong 
an impression on the medical profession at the beginning of the 
century, and which formed the source of supply of matter, not only 
for this country but for the others in which the practice was intro- 
duced, were in fact ‘mild variolations,’ the lymph used in them 
having been in fact small-pox matter. As vaccination spread over 
the greater part of the civilised world with marvellous rapidity, it is 
evident, that if the matter was, as the dissentients contend, really 
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variolous, there must for some time have been an increase rather 
than a discontinuance of inoculation. On the dissentients’ own 
showing, therefore, there should have been a corresponding increase 
of small-pox. 

With regard to the improvement in sanitary conditions, in order 
to establish even prima facie a relation of cause and effect between 
that and the decrease of small-pox, it must be shown that the 
improvement began before the decrease became manifest. The de- 
cline of small-pox was not only great but sudden in all the countries 
where vaccination was adopted; if sanitary betterment was the 
cause, this betterment must have begun in Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and throughout Western Europe generally as at sound of 
trumpet. Is there any evidence of such a sudden and widespread 
awakening to the need for a sanitary new birth at the beginning of 
the century? The first comprehensive enactment which laid the 
foundation of our sanitary progress was the Public Health Act of 
1848, and this Act had to be extended by much subsequent legisla- 
tion. Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton quote two or three writers who, in 
the last century and in the early part of this, preached the gospel of 
isolation as a means of controlling contagious diseases, but these men 
were in advance of their generation ; moreover, they were prophets 
crying in the wilderness. How little their teaching had influenced 
practice even in the most enlightened quarters is shown by the 
following passage from Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson’s recently pub- 
lished Life of her father, Sir James Young Simpson, who is himself, 
by the way, referred to by the dissentients as the author of ‘ a pro- 
posal to stamp out small-pox and other contagious diseases’ by 
isolation : 






































About 1868 [the very year the ‘ proposal’ in question was published] one of 
his resident assistants, Dr. Aitken, took scarlet fever in Queen Street. He was 
relegated to a top flat, and orders given for his isolation; but Jarvis, who had an 
old-fashioned dislike to nurses, attended the sick doctor himself, and continued his 
work downstairs [the said Jarvis was the Cerberus of the medical oracle’s door]. 
We from the schoolroom liked the victim who was isolated ; and, against orders, 
paid him visits and learned our lessons in his room. We had taken all the usual 
infectious diseases—measles, chicken-pox, and scarlet fever—in gangs together, for 
once one got it in those days it was the fashion for the others to follow suit at the 
same time by herding together. I suppose nowadays no day school would receive 
a pupil who came from a house where an infectious case was laid up, but such a 
thing then was not dreamed of, though my father, by suggesting that the mode of 
stamping out such complaints should form part of every nursery education, was 
held as Quixotic. 







Had Miss Simpson been writing of a period less than three quarters 
of a century earlier, she would have certainly included small-pox 
among the ‘ usual infectious diseases.’ The opponents of vaccination 
may fairly be asked to explain how it is that small-pox alone among 
these had ceased to be a terror to the household. The official 
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statistics given in the Report show that within the last forty or fifty 
years there has been no reduction in the mortality from measles and 
scarlet fever at all comparable to the decline in the mortality from 
small-pox. The same holds good of whooping cough. The dissen- 
tients say that these diseases cannot fairly be compared with small- 
pox inasmuch as they affect chiefly children. But why do they find 
their victims mainly among children? Because most adults have 
already had them. It used to be just the same as regards small-pox ; 
how is it that sanitation which is credited with the victory over the 
worst scourge has suffered such ignominious defeat at the hands of 
the milder ones? Again how is it that diphtheria has increased and 
is increasing in spite of better hygiene ? There is much more reason 
a priori for thinking that diphtheria would be influenced by sanitary 
measures than that small-pox would be so; yet diphtheria is the mere 
despair of the sanitarian. The dissentients lay great stress on the 
great diminution in ‘ fevers’ shown in the Registrar-General’s Report, 
which is unquestionably in large measure the result of sanitary 
betterment. I say ‘in large measure,’ because part of the diminution 
is merely apparent, being due to the classification in other groups of 
several diseases formerly included among ‘ fevers.’ The chief fevers 
are malarial fever, typhus, and typhoid. Of all these the cause is 
definitely known and can be removed—in the case of malaria by the 
drainage of marshes, in that of typhus by the prevention of over- 
crowding, and in that of typhoid by the removal and destruction of 
the specific poison. There is, however, no shadow of evidence that 
small-pox can be repressed by such measures. Sanitation may help 
recovery from small-pox but it cannot prevent infection. But grant- 
ing that sanitation may have some influence in reducing the pre- 
valence of small-pox, it may safely be assumed that the advantage 
gained in that way is more than counterbalanced by the increased 
facilities of communication, which make the diffusion of infectious 
disease immensely more easy and more rapid than it was even in the 
first half of the present century. 

As for the injurious effects upon the health attributed to vacci- 
nation, even if they were as frequent and as serious as Dr. Collins 
and Mr. Picton believe, they would not to my mind weigh in the 
scale against its advantages. The harmful consequences imputed to 
the vaccine lymph are at the worst infinitely less than those of 
small-pox. Few at the present day, even among the members of the 
medical profession, have seen a bad case of small-pox in its untamed 
ferocity. To our forefathers it was only too familiar, and the almost 
feverish eagerness with which they accepted vaccination, in spite of 
solemn warnings of all kinds of possible and impossible mischief 
may be taken as a measure of the dread with which they regarded 
the disease from which it was to preserve them. 

Dr. Ogle estimates that for the period 1881 to 1889 the proportion 
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of deaths among primary vaccinations was one in 14,159, and the 
Commissioners think that for the years 1886-91 it was not sub- 
stantially different. In Scotland, during the years 1883-90, the 
proportion was one in 38,872, the difference probably being due to 
the fact that in Scotland vaccination is performed within the first six 
months instead of the first three of life, and the majority of children 
are vaccinated in their own homes. Even assuming, therefore, that 
all the deaths certified as being connected with vaccination are so 
connected— which is not the case— the risk to life is very slight. 

As regards the possible transmission of disease, it is true that 
deaths from syphilis have increased during the last twenty years 
among infants under one year of age. But the statistics show that 
the bulk of the fatality from the disease falls within the first three 
months of life, a fact which appears to suggest that it is mostly 
unvaccinated children who die of it. With regard to erysipelas, that 
is a disease which largely affects children independently of vaccina- 
tion, and the Commissioners think the evidence conclusive that there 
has not been in the last forty years a substantial increase in mor- 
tality from erysipelas due to vaccination. It is undeniable, however, 
that erysipelas does sometimes occur after vaccination, as it does after 
the most trivial scratches or abrasions; but it is equally certain 
that attacks of erysipelas are often attributed to vaccination when 
in reality the one event has only accidentally followed the other. 
The same thing may be said of skin eruptions ; I have myself known 
vaccination to be postponed for some reason, and the child has 
within a few days developed a skin affection which would unques- 
tionably have been thought to be the consequence of vaccination 
had that been performed. 

For my own part, having seen much of the effects of vaccination 
as a general practitioner, and having had exceptional opportunities 
during nearly twenty years of seeing affections of various kinds 
supposed to have been caused by it, in the out-patient department 
of a large London hospital, I can only state my belief that the 
injurious consequences fairly attributable to vaccination are few in 
number, and mostly insignificant in nature. Such as they are, they 
are almost entirely preventible with proper care. On this point 
the Commissioners make recommendations which if adopted would 
make the risk of vaccination practically a negligible quantity. 

The existing law as to vaccination is based on the hypothesis 
that it is an efficient means of protection against small-pox. To the 
medical profession this is not an hypothesis, but a fact established 
by larger and more decisive evidence than any other in the whole 
range of therapeutics. It is significant that of the three medical men 
in this country, whom I may call the scientific heresiarchs in this 
matter, two are not, and have not for many years, if ever, been 
general practitioners ; while the third is engaged in a special line of 
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practice in which opportunities of observing the effects of vaccination 
must be extremely rare. Their objections are founded largely on 
theoretical considerations which can have little or no weight with 
those who know the facts from personal observation. The belief of 
the medical profession in the efficacy of vaccination is fully shared 
by the Commissioners, only a minority of whom are medical men. 
Their Report, in fact, justifies in the strongest possible manner the 
truth of the doctrine on which it is based. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that they should have made certain recommendations as 
to the carrying out of the law, which go far to stultify their own 
conclusions on the evidence before them. They recommend what 
amounts to a practical abolition of compulsion. Parents who object . 
to vaccination are to be allowed to follow the dictates of their con- 
science in the matter. This (not to speak it profanely) seems to me 
mere foolishness. Many parents feel compelled by what they call 
their conscience to use strict discipline in bringing up their children, 
but the law shows no regard for their conscience when the discipline 
exceeds a certain limit. The Peculiar People have a conscientious 
objection to medical treatment of any kind, but the law does not, 
therefore, hold them guiltless if their children die for the want of it. 
Children are not the chattels of their parents; they are also the 
property of the State, and the parent’s liberty of action as regards 
his child needs to be limited not only in the interest of the child, 
but in that of the nation. I therefore consider it in the highest 
undesirable that the Legislature should give effect to this .recom- 
mendation, even in the modified form proposed by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson and Sir W. Guyer Hunter. The opposition to vaccina- 
tion comes, after all, from a minority which is numerically small ; and 
whatever may be the case as regards other matters, where the public 
health is concerned a minority has no rights. Vaccination, if it is 
to do its full measure of good to the community, must be not 
merely ‘compulsory’ but compelled. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners that penalties for nonconformity should be abolished, 
is only a concession to democracy, which regards medical science 
with suspicion and dislike ; and it is to be feared that it will lead to 
disastrous consequences for the coming generation if Government 
does not show itself wiser than the Commissioners. 

On the evidence submitted to them, and on their own conclusions 
after careful sifting of that evidence, their only logical course 
would have been to recommend compulsory re-vaccination of all 
children at the age of ten or thereabouts. But if it is too mueh to 
ask that re-vaccination should be made compulsory, at least we 
may ask that it shall be encouraged by the State and by society 
in‘every posssible way. It should be insisted on as a regular con- 
dition of admission to every branch of the public service. It should 
be made a condition of passing beyond a certain standard in all 
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Board Schools; of admission to training ships, reformatories and 
homes and teaching establishments of all kinds under public con- 
trol, to all public schools, to the local examinations of the universities, 
and to the preliminary examinations for the professions. The French 
Government has just ordered that all persons wishing to enter as 
medical students in Paris must first be re-vaccinated. This precau- 
tion might, with the greatest advantage to the public as well as to 
individuals, be extended to all professions where a regular apprentice- 
ship is required. It would be well also if it were adopted by railway 
companies, ship-builders, gas and water companies, owners of factories 
and warehouses, and all large employers of labour, and by authorities 
of schools. In fact, a system of rewards for re-vaccination might be 
established, and it is conceivable that in this way public opinion 
might be educated to such a degree that it would come to be deemed 
as disgraceful to be unre-vaccinated as it is now thought to be un- 
washed. 

If the State concerns itself with vaccination at all, it is incumbent 
on it to exercise strict vigilance over its performance. At present, 
it must be admitted, it is too often imperfectly performed. I am 
inclined to think that it would be better to entrust the duty alto- 
gether to public vaccinators, who should seek out the persons to 
be vaccinated at their own homes, and whose work should be under 
Government inspection. I think also it is the clear duty of the State 
to make itself responsible for the supply as well as for the use of pure 
lymph. That there is room for reform in the way vaccination is now 
carried out, at least in England, is clearly shown by the evidence 
before the Commissioners ; and the Report will have done something 
to compensate for its evil effects in other ways if it leads to a more 
efficient and a more careful performance of the operation. 

Isolation, which is the substitute proposed for vaccination by the 
dissentients, is most useful as an ally, but it could not stand alone as 
a means of protection, for the simple reason that when any strain on 
the machinery came it would inevitably break down, as it did at 
Leicester in 1893. ‘Compulsory isolation’ on any large scale would 
be far more resisted than vaccination, and if enforced, would be sure 
to lead sooner or later to the revolt of the rate-payer. In fact, the 
‘conscience’ of recalcitrant parents would be at least as much out- 
raged by isolation as by vaccination, and its enforcement would only 
lead to the development of a new kind of ‘ martyr.’ 

To sum up—lI would retain the element of compulsion in full force 
as far as primary vaccination is concerned, but I would make ‘ mar- 
tyrdom’ less cheap. Instead of repeated penalties, I would impose 
one fine sufficiently substantial to act asa deterrent. In case of per- 
sistent disobedience I would go the length of temporary disfranchise- 
ment, a penalty which is not too great for an act of bad citizenship. 
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Re-vaccination should, as already said, be promoted by a system of 
rewards. 

After all, the question of vaccination is one that chiefly concerns 
the people itself. The medical profession, if it looked at the matter 
from a purely selfish point of view, would certainly take no trouble 
to promote a practice which is directly injurious to its material 
interests. Doctors know how to protect themselves and those dear to 
them, and if only men and women were in question, they might be 
content to let them enjoy the freedom which, as Dr. Gregory wrote 
many years ago, every Englishman values so greatly, of ‘ doing what 
is foolish and wrong, and going to the devil his own way.’ 


But the young, young children, O my brothers! 


For the sake of these helpless ones I would earnestly plead that 
there should be no relaxation of the existing law. 


Matcotm Morris. 
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A SHINTO FUNERAL 


AmonG the advisers who in this generation have surrounded the 
throne of Japan there have been none more valued by both Emperor 
and people, none who, by wise counsels and devoted loyalty, have 
contributed more to raise the ancient empire to the position which it 
occupies to-day, than Prince Taruhito Arisugawa, whose death caused 
universal mourning throughout the land. 

A man of high principle, and steadfast, upright, honest character, 
he joined to the ardent patriotism which is a Japanese characteristic 
a warm personal affection for the Emperor; and by his caution and 
wisdom he was a constant influence for good in all state affairs. A 
prince of the blood, but by birth no nearer than a fourth cousin of 
the Emperor, the Japanese custom of adoption gave him the position 
of uncle to the latter, and he was, whether by birth or by reason of 
this adoption is uncertain, heir presumptive to the throne next in 
succession to the crown prince. 

When, at the beginning of the war with China, Hiroshima was 
fixed on as the headquarters of the army, he accompanied the 
Emperor thither, and, as chief of the general staff, was ever in his 
place at the counsels of war, and working indefatigably for the success 
of the plans which his wisdom did so much to formulate. 

If we reckon, as we surely must do, among the brave men who 
have given their lives for their country those whom disease has 
stricken down while they were leading armies to victory, Prince 
Arisugawa’s name must be included in the number. The staff at 
Hiroshima, following in that the example set them by the Emperor, 
have kept constantly before their minds the hardships and privations 
endured by the troops, and have regulated their own lives by a 
standard which they have striven to approximate to that which is 
possible for their soldiers. 

Prince Arisugawa was sixty-one ; not an old man, but still past 
the age when such exertions and privations can be undergone with 
impunity, and there appears to be no doubt that when, in December, 
he was attacked by typhoid fever, the strain to which his constitution 
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had been subjected during the preceding months had so far under- 
mined it as to make recovery impossible. He was at once moved 
from Hiroshima to his summer palace at Maiko, near Kobi, and 
there he was tenderly nursed by his wife and by his daughter-in-law, 
the wife of his adopted son (and younger brother) Prince Takihito 
Arisugawa, until the end came. 

Prince Takihito, who is hardly more than half the age of the late 
prince, young enough to be in reality his son, holds the rank of com- 
mander in the navy, and was at his post on board the Matsushima 
Kan, Admiral Ito’s flagship, off Port Arthur. Though he had been 
ordered home by the Emperor, he arrived too late. The body had 
been embalmed in order that he might look once more on his father’s © 
face, the funeral ceremonies delayed that he might conduct them, and 
so he, with the princesses and their suite, brought their dead home 
to his palace in Tokyo. 

The long, smooth, easy journey by the well-worked railway forces 
our thoughts back by contrast, though it is but a short way back as 
to time, and suggests to us what, thirty or forty years ago, would 
have been the magnificent progress of this dead prince, borne to his 
burial up the Hokaido. 

The special train was timed to reach Tokyo at one o’clock in the 
morning, so as to avoid any publicity ; and not till the next day, 
when the body lay in the Arisugawa palace, was the official announce- 
ment of the death made. The coffin was placed in an inner chamber, 
and there came the grand master of ceremonies, bearing gifts for the 
dead, and a last message from the Emperor. This is a touching and 
very ancient custom. The body of the dead prince lay robed in the 
old traditional court dress of richest white, with his mourning family 
round him. First the gifts, rolls of red and white silk, were pre- 
sented ; then, standing in front of the coffin, the messenger read, or 
rather intoned, the last greetings of his master : 


We wish to express to you, Taruhito, our sense of our many and great obliga- 
tions to you for your many and great services to us and to our country during your 
whole life. At the time of the great restoration you took an active part, and by 
your wise counsel, assisted us greatly. During the present war you have again 
done us great and good service by your assistance in our deliberations. You have 
been a pillar of support to us. To our infinite sorrow you have not lived to see 
the end of the war. Unfortunately it has pleased God to remove you from us, 
from your country and from your family. 


MurtsvnuIto, 


The scene was profoundly touching and impressive, never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. The prince was of the Shinto 
religion, the recognised state religion of Japan, one characteristic of 
which is a dignified simplicity of form, colour, and ceremonial. There 
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was no public lying in state. The Emperor’s gifts were placed in the 
coffin of pure white wood, which was then closed, and watched day 
and night by all the members of the family and by Shinto priests, 
who, twice a day, said ‘ masses’ for the repose of the soul of the dead 
prince. While this solemn watch was being kept in the inner 
chamber, crowds came to express their condolences to the living 
and their respect for the dead, inscribing their names in a volume 
laid out in the ‘ genka’ or entrance hall. The whole city was in 
mourning. In the streets, lately so gay with decorations for the new 
year, no flag or lantern was to be seen. All music was strictly for- 
bidden. The accustomed tinkle of the koto behind the paper slides 
of the houses was not heard; nor the notes of the piano from the 
schools and homes where young girls labour with patient diligence to 
add the graces and accomplishments of the West to those which are 
their birthright; nor the twang of the samisen, played at the street 
corners by old women with an air faux of poverty about them, which 
is more potent than their strains to charm a sen or two from passers- 
by. All were silent, and, as is so often the case, their absence seemed 
more noticeable than their presence had ever been. 

The funeral was a national one, twenty thousand dollars having 
been voted by the diet for the purpose. The ceremonial to be observed 
was arranged hy a special commission appointed by the Emperor. 
The imperial burying-ground is more than four miles distant from 
the Arisugawa palace, and early in the morning the entire route was 
packed on either side with crowds so quiet and orderly that the gen- 
darmes and police who were there to keep the road did not seem to 
find any exercise of control necessary. 

Tora no mon and Sakurada mitsuke are two of the many gates 
guarding bridges over the moats, which are the great distinctive 
feature of Tokyo. In the wide, open space between these two gates 
the crowd was perhaps greatest, for here the procession may be 
said to have been formed. The palace stood at a little distance 
only, halfway up a steep hill, at the foot of which is the open space 
just mentioned. Many carriages and jinrickshas waited below, and, 
with more than one regiment of soldiers, filled the centre of the space. 
Crowded round these, save where the road was kept free for the pass- 
ing of the procession, were those who had come to see the great man 
borne to his burial. 

It was an ideal winter morning, the clear frosty air and the sun- 
shine combining to make all bright things brighter and to light up 
even the most sombre. Men, tall on their high wooden geta, held 
up their children on their shoulders. Girls with brilliant holiday 
sashes, and with elaborate kanzashi in their hair, where whole scenes: 
of naval and military glory are condensed on the top of a hairpin, 
flitted about hand in hand, too shy to push, looking in vain for a 
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peephole or a coign of vantage. Here, a small boy in a képi, bear- 
ing in one hand the flag of his country in miniature, and in the 
other a huge tin trumpet, is hastily checked by his guardians at the 
moment when he is beginning an inappropriate and unlawful blast 
on his instrument. There, a very small girl, smiling patiently among 
the skirts and legs which threaten to smother her and the smaller 
and equally patient baby bound on her back, is rescued and pulled 
into a position of some advantage by a very raw recruit who seems 
to have hardly settled into his unaccustomed uniform. The jinricksha 
men are there in crowds, standing up in their vehicles, which are 
drawn up close under the brick wall which surrounds the buildings 
of the diet. They are mostly elderly and broken-down men, for 
their stronger fellows are with the armies. Some more daring spirits 
among the crowd have climbed to the top of the wall; but they are 
young and something more than thoughtless, for any such over- 
looking is contrary to good manners, and has been known, when 
practised quite innocently by foreigners, to give serious offence. 

For the most part a solemn silence prevailed, and sadness and 
awe marked all faces as the enormous procession passed on with all 
the pomp and circumstance of a military funeral. At a little distance 
in front of the procession were carried a number of stands of flowers, 
about twelve hundred in all. The flowers were of many colours, 
arranged in cones eight or ten feet high, with stands or stems of 
bamboo, by means of which they were afterwards planted round the 
grave. Each of these twelve hundred cones was carried by a man in 
the ancient mourner’s dress, namely, a long kimono of white linen 
and a tall black cap with a backward curve in its long peak. Follow- 
ing these came a company of mounted police, with dress and appoint- 
ments as modern as those of the others were archaic: fine men, with 
the resolute patience of the drilled policeman very visibly expressed 
in face and bearing. The sakaki came next—the Cleyeru japonica, 
the sacred tree of the Shinto religion. These were in great numbers, 
with roots intact and of considerable size, the gifts of the Emperor 
and of members of the royal family—a moving forest, whose dark 
green boughs were relieved by streamers of paper, red and white, 
bearing on them sacred inscriptions and prayers for the soul’s 
repose. 

Then followed many tall standards, red and white—last, tower- 
ing above the rest twenty feet or more, gleaming and glancing in 
the sunshine, the standard of the princes of the blood, displaying its 
rich brocade of white and gold uninscribed, where the name and 
fame of a meaner man would have been set forth. Next followed a 
band of spearmen bearing hoko, an ancient weapon with a white silk 
banneret depending from it. Behind these was borne a large coffer 
of white wood containing the offerings of food to be made to the 
dead at the grave; its stand and silken coverings followed. Then 
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came the orders and decorations of the prince: first, the star, ribbon 
and coliar of the Chrysanthemum; then the foreign orders, fifteen 
in all, each carried on a cushion of black velvet by an officer of high 
military rank. 

A solitary white-robed mourner, bearing a pair of geta, high 
wooden shoes, prececed the coffin. These shoes are for the weary 
feet of the dead on the last, long journey. On the coffin were laid 
the uniform hat and coat of the prince, his sword being carried by 
officers. 

A roof or tabernacle of beautifully wrought wood, with closely 
shut bamboo blinds, concealed the coffin from view during the pro- 
cession. The bier on which the coffin rested was carried by twenty- 
four men in the white robes of mourners, under the escort of numerous 
officers in full uniform. 

Behind came the chief mourners, Prince Takihito on foot, in the 
old mourning garb of Japan—wide hakama trousers of black linen, 
with an overdress of white, and ceremonial black hat. With rough 
straw sandals on his feet, and a tall staff of bamboo to guide his pilgrim 
steps, he was a striking and pathetic figure, this mourner brother- 
son; at once so representative of all that is oldest and all that is 
newest in this land of sharp contrasts. 

Both preceding and following the bier were many mounted Shinto 
priests in their white robes, not very unlike those of the mourners, 
but with certain distinctive features. The master of the ceremonies 
and gentlemen in waiting followed, in grey linen hakama, and the 
horses of the prince, their trappings veiled in crape, were led by the 
grooms. The widowed princess and other ladies of the family came 
after, in close carriages. They wore yellow dresses partly veiled in 
black. More distant relations wore red and white. High officials 
in full court dress covered with decorations made this part of the 
procession most brilliant. Hundreds of carriages and jinrickshas 
followed. The troops were the Imperial Body Guards preceding 
the procession, and the Tokyo garrison following—ten thousand men 
in all. 

To the north-west of the city, at the top of a steep, richly wooded 
hill, is the cemetery of the imperial family. Set apart for the 
purpose on the removal of the court from Kyoto, twenty-five years 
ago, no emperor has as yet been laid in it; but several members of 
the imperial family are buried there, surrounded by ever-increasing 
groves of the sacred sakaki. 

The great and once famous Buddhist temple of Gokokuji adjoins 
the cemetery and crowns the hill. But Buddhism, once almost 
amalgamated with the indigenous Shintoism, has been pushed farther 
and farther from it since the restoration to supreme authority of the 
heaven-descended Emperor, and with a much accelerated impulse 
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during the course of the last few months; Buddhism suggesting 
China, with a note of bitter enmity running in the suggestion, which 
becomes intensified with each fresh incident of the war. So the 
Buddhist temple was ignored in this funeral ceremony, which was 
severely and exclusively Shinto. 

At the foot of the hill, and just inside the gates of the cemetery, 
the procession paused. Here large tents had been erected, in which 
food was served to the whole of the vast assembly in little square 
boxes, each furnished with chopsticks. Crowds of poor people 
outside afterwards shared in the feast. Beyond these tents a tem- 
porary temple had been erected, still at the foot of the ascent, judged 
too steep to be surmounted by a crowd so immense. This temple, — 
in accordance with the canons of pure Shintoism, was of fair white 
wood, relieved on the steep roof by gleams of gold. In front of it 
stretched a broad, square platform, with chairs six deep ranged round 
it under the shelter of an overhanging roof. Here were seated the 
guests, all the members of the corps diplomatique, a few other 
foreigners, and all that was most distinguished and representative of 
Japan. 

On an altar in front of the temple stood the coffin, the decorations 
and orders of the prince being arranged on a table beside it. All 
around rose, as in a moment, the ring of sacred sakaki trees. Up the 
platform came the chain of Shinto singers in their rich white silk 
garb, followed by the pathetic figure of the pilgrim mourner ; 
representatives of the Emperor and Empress, scions of the imperial 
family, great nobles and foreign ministers, ranged themselves in 
order in their appointed places. The whole formed a scene not to be 
forgotten. Against the dark background of the pine-clad hill, under 
the clear pale sky and in the sunshine of the perfect winter’s day, 
rose the artistic white temple. Around it were the tall bright 
banners and the innumerable cones of brighter flowers. The quaint 
old-world garments of mourners, priests, and choristers formed a 
startling contrast to the brilliant uniforms, many of them blazing 
with decorations, which suited well with the martial bearing and 
keen, set faces of the men who wore them—the makers of the new 
Japan, who yet are the very conscious inheritors of the unforgotten 
traditions of the old. 

Around all these swayed the huge crowd, hushed in the extremest 
solemnity. The weird notes of the ancient Shinto music sounded, 
swelling and falling in inflections strange to Western ears, and in- 
expressibly doleful. Then the chief priest advanced to the coffin 
and presented the offerings—fish, birds, vegetables, fruit, cakes, 
rice, and wines. A prayer was intoned, after which the priest read 
from a scroll the eulogium of the prince, setting forth his services to 
the State, and enumerating his honours and_rewards, It concluded 
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thus: ‘The deep grief of their imperial majesties and of every 
member of the imperial family is great. They have sent each 
one his messenger to present prayers and offerings. Deign graciously, 
O soul, to accept these offerings, and sleep, O body, unmolested in 
the depths of this sacred ground.’ The reading was followed by 
the offering of the gohei, folded streamers of paper fastened to 
small branches of the sakaki. What inward and spiritual grace is 
signified and conveyed by these outward symbols is a matter not to 
be lightly expounded ; but they are sacramental tokens never far 
absent from the lives of the people, and their presentation is the supreme 
act of worship at each crisis of life wherever the Shinto rites prevail. 
In measured order—imperial representatives first, their gohet bound 
round with crimson silk, then mourners and friends—each received 
from the hands of the priest the branch with its waving zigzags of 
paper, laid it, deeply bowing, upon the altar, and turned away, 
conducted by the chamberlains. 

An endless ceremony it seemed; but nothing tires the patience 
of a Japanese assembly, least of all a function so solemn as this. At 
last it was over; the crowd dispersed slowly, and, as the short day 
closed in, the mourners bore the coffin up the steep ascent to where, 
deep and granite-lined, the open grave awaited it, under the shelter 
of yet another newly erected temple. Slowly, and with many 
prayers, it was lowered, the pilgrim’s shoes and the warrior’s sword 
resting together on the top, along with a handful of coins, and a 
plate of copper bearing a long inscription, in which expressions of 
grief, eulogy, and reverential worship of the departed all found place. 
The widow stood by the head cf the grave while the mound was 
heaped high, ten feet or more, above it. The darkness fell before 
the last prayers were said and the last mourners moved away, save 
those who took the first turn in the unceasing watch to be kept for 
fifty days beside the dead. 

For this watching, begun in the death chamber, is continued for 
so long. Priests occupy the temporary houses erected near the 
grave, and offer up unceasing prayers, not to the dead, although his 
deification has been recognised in those writings and speeches. We 
must not be too logical, or we may miss after all the meaning which 
we and they feel after O Kami San. The great God is over all 
these minor myriads of gods, and O Kami San’s judgment follows 
the deeds done in the body. At the end of these fifty days it will be 
delivered, and the prayers and alms of the survivors will help to 
weigh down the scale of his virtues ; and thus it is that day by day, 
the men unshaven, and the women with their long black hair floating 
unbound, those who love him, come and worship at his grave. After 
the fifty days are over the mourning is relaxed, but there is a 
monthly celebration at the grave during the first year, and an annual 
commemoration during seven years or longer. 
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Prince Takihito has laid aside his sandals and his pilgrim garb 
and is again at his post on the Matsushima Kan, making history. 
As yet the old order and the new go on side by side. The old is 
rooted deep in the national life. The new? He who lives will see. 


ALETHEA YAYENO SANNOMIYA 


(English wife of the Vice Grand Master of the Ceremonies 
to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan). 
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THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE 
OF IRELAND 


IT need not be a matter of surprise if a good deal is heard next 
Session of Parliament of the financial grievance of Ireland. At any 
rate, the Irish public of all sections and all political parties are just 
now giving fair and ample warning on the subject. It is unfortu- 
- nately true that there are not many matters on which Nationalists 
and Unionists, landlords and tenants, peers and peasants, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Presbyterians are united; but there are some, and 
one of them is the robbery of Ireland which has been conclusively 
exposed by the report of the Financial Relations Commission and 
by the evidence on which it is founded. For the present it would 
appear as if the political campaign on the one side and on the other 
in Ireland were about to be suspended in favour of an agitation, 
participated in by all parties, in support of the demand that the 
robbery referred to should cease. In Cork, a requisition signed by 
Unionists, Parnellites, and anti-Parnellites has been presented to the 
Earl of Bandon, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, to call a general 
meeting of the county and city to consider the question and pass 
resolutions in reference to it; Irish public bodies of all kinds are 
almost every day expressing their minds upon it in emphatic 
terms; and there can be little doubt that, before Parliament meets, 
a body of opinion will have been obtained in favour of the popular 
view, the national character of which cannot possibly be questioned. 
Even Englishmen will probably admit that it would be strange if all 
this were not the case. If England were a part, say, of France, as at 
one time it seemed not impossible that it would become, and if, after 
several generations of common government and ‘ indiscriminate’ 
taxation, it were declared by a tribunal mostly composed of French- 
men that England had been despoiled at the rate of some millions 
sterling a year by ‘the predominant partner,’ Englishmen would 
almost to a certainty take advantage of such a declaration to declare, 
in their turn, that they would not submit longer than they were 
compelled to so great an injustice. Moreover, it is felt that this 
financial grievance is not recognised or admitted in England as 
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widely as could be desired, and that accordingly a vigorous agita- 
tion is necessary if redress is soon to be obtained. But the great 
fact to be noted is that, for the first time probably since the Union, 
the whole population of Ireland is, as has been said, united on an 
Irish question, and that, should England resist the Irish demand, it 
will have, at least on this occasion, no Irish aiders or abettors. 

The conclusions of the Financial Relations Commission, which 
are sufficiently remarkable in themselves, are rendered more so by 
remembering the constitution of that body. Putting out of account 
the Irish members of the Commission, who may by some persons be 
regarded as prejudiced in favour of the Irish view of the question 
inquired into, but who, however, include Unionists as well as 
Nationalists in their number, let us see how the rest of the Com- 
mission was constituted. To English and Scotch readers it will be 
sufficient to mention the names of the late Mr. Childers, Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, the late Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, M.P., Sir David Barbour, Mr. Bertram Currie, and Mr. 
W. A. Hunter, ex-M.P., to enable them to know that British interests 
and the interests of the Treasury in especial were amply represented. 
Indeed, it may be said, without any disparagement whatever to the 
Irish Commissioners, that British interests were better represented than 
the interests of Ireland, for no Irish Commissioner possessed the 
expert knowledge which comes and can only come of such length- 
ened official experience as that of Mr. Childers, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir David Barbour, and Mr. Currie. 
Yet, of the eight British representatives on the Commission, four 
have signed the joint report to which all the Irish representatives 
have attached their names ; two others, Mr. Childers and Sir Robert 
Hamilton, would undoubtedly have done so if they had lived; one 
other, Sir David Barbour, has presented a report of his own, which 
shows that he too might have followed suit without outraging his con- 
science ; and even the remaining member can hardly be said to deny 
the main facts. Never before, it may safely be said, has an inquiry 
by men of such widely divergent views on political and other subjects 
into a question so complicated, and involving such antagonistic 
interests, resulted in so practically unanimous a verdict. But this 
verdict is unusually remarkable for another reason also. The facts 
and figures on which it is based were mainly supplied by the officials 
of an English Government, and made out under the directions of the 
various departments of that Government. No such objection, there- 
fore, can be taken to the evidence by Englishmen as that it was 
one-sided or insufficient. It is doubtful, however, if such an 
objection may not properly be made by Irishmen. In this matter 
Irishmen have always been at a great disadvantage. Not only have 
they not had the expert skill which official experience alone brings, 
but they have not had access to the sources of information necessary 
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to determine the question. I do not, of course, suggest that any fact 
of importance has been deliberately kept back from the Commission ; 
but it is quite possible that if Irishmen, unconnected in any way 
with the Government departments, had before them all the official 
information possessed by those departments, they might, by reason 
of looking at matters from a different point of view, not only put a 
different meaning on some facts and figures that have been furnished, 
but might even see importance in other facts and figures that have 
been passed over as of no significance. 

But to come now to the actual findings of the Commission. 
They are five in number, and are as follows : 

I, That Great Britain and Ireland must for the purpose of this inquiry be 
considered as separate entities. 


II. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events 
showed, she was unable to bear. 


III. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 
was not justified by the then existing circumstances. 


IV. That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve equality of 
burden. 


V. That, whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth, 


To an Irishman who has been following the course of this 
financial controversy, the first observation that suggests itself, on 
reading this series of conclusions, is that they completely justify all 
that has ever been said upon the subject from the point of view of 
Ireland. From time to time during the last half-century Irishmen 
of every political party have complained of the over-taxation of their 
country. The late Mr. O’Neill Daunt, a Repealer of the old school, 
of whom it may be said that neither his pre-eminent abilities nor his 
public services have} ever met with adequate appreciation ; The 
O’Conor Don, a Liberal Unionist ; the late Colonel Dunne, a Con- 
servative, and sometime member of Parliament for Queen’s County ; 
Sir Joseph McKenna, a Home Ruler, and other representative Irish- 
men, whose names it is needless to mention, have all at various times 
laid down the main propositions just quoted ; the exact amount, of 
course, of the excess of Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial revenue 
beyond her proper share being with them all a matter of doubt. 
But they have all been, as it were, laughed out of court. That 
Ireland was unjustly treated in financial matters, either at the time 
of the Union or afterwards, was a circumstance which no British 
statesman would admit. The contrary, indeed, was asserted—namely, 
that Ireland was unduly favoured. The fact that she was exempt 
from certain taxes to which Great Britain was subject, the ‘ exceptional’ 
grants and remissions of loans made to her, and the abnormal expen- 
diture upon the government of Ireland, were all pointed to as con- 
clusively showing that that country was really the petted and 
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pampered member of the United Kingdom, and that it was England 
which really suffered from the working of the existing financial 
system. Statesmen of both the great British parties have con- 
tinuously and consistently committed themselves to this view, but 
most of all, perhaps, Mr. Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) and Mr. 
Gladstone. Again and again Irish members have laid the Irish case 
before the House of Commons, and have invariably been met with 
the same answer from the Treasury bench, no matter who might be 
its occupants. At last, however, the Irish complainants stand justified 
and their opponents confounded. At last an authoritative declaration 
has been made that Ireland has, at all events for the last forty or fifty 
years, been grossly overtaxed, and that at present the over-taxation, 
amounts to at least a sum approaching three millions sterling a year. 
It is a ‘ tremendous admission,’ as Mr. Morley has said, and English- 
men may still doubt it or refuse to believe it ; but there it is, and it 
will not be and cannot be got rid of by any special pleading however 
plausible, or by any protests however vehement. It is scarcely too 
much to say that since the Commission spoke the cause has been 
finished. 

The findings of the Commission, as set forth in the common or 
joint Report, take up but a very small space, but they embrace 
practically the whole case; and it may be added that the Supple- 
mentary Reports, to speak broadly, are concerned either with setting 
forth the grounds for those conclusions, or, as regards two of the 
reports, with vain attempts to explain some or ail of them away. 
Once it is established or admitted—(1) that Great Britain and Ireland 
are to be treated in this matter as separate entities; (2) thatthe Act 
of Union imposed a burden on Ireland which she was unable to bear, 
and led to her being taxed on the high British level; (3) that the 
conspicuous increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1860 was wholly unjustifiable; (4) that so-called uniform rates of 
taxation do not necessarily involve equality of burden ; and (5) that 
the actual contribution of Ireland to the Imperial revenue is one- 
eleventh of that of Great Britain, while her taxable capacity is not 
higher than one-twentieth—almost every other point involved is com- 
paratively unimportant. The establishment of the last-mentioned 
point alone would be, to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, a ‘ tremendous ’ fact. 
Fancy Ireland contributing in the last thirty-five or forty years to 
the Imperial revenue a sum equal to the cost of some of the biggest 
wars of the century! No wonder that she has in that very time 
declined in every element of wealth. Some persons are for ever 
diving into the depths of economic science, looking here, there, and 
everywhere for the secret of Ireland’s poverty, inventing specious 
theories, and twisting and turning endless tables of statistics. Is 
not one, at least, of the chief causes of that poverty big as a mountain, 
open, palpable ? What nation in Europe could long endure a drain 
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of money similar in proportion to that just mentioned? People talk 
oftentimes of Ireland’s great difficulty being want of capital, and of 
the great advantage to her, in view of that difficulty, of having the 
credit of England secured to her by the Legislative Union. Does it 
not strike one irresistibly that she would have capital enough of her 
own if only the working of the Legislative Union were such as to 
allow her to keep what she has after paying her proper share of the 
Imperial expenses? Fancy what could be done for the poverty- 
stricken West of Ireland if the Congested Districts Board had at its 
command, not the beggarly sum of 40,000/. a year which is its 
present income, but a million a year of the excess sum now paid by 
Ireland to the Imperial Treasury! Fancy what could be done 
throughout the rest of Ireland in reviving industries, in imparting 
technical education, in constructing railways, in making piers and 
harbours, if the balance of that sum, amounting at the lowest 
estimate to a million and three-quarters sterling, were at the disposal 
of an Irish representative authority ! To the ordinary Irishman it is 
not so much disgusting as maddening to be obliged to listen to far- 
fetched and often absurd theories regarding Ireland’s decline in 
material prosperity, to homilies on Irish want of thrift and conse- 
quent want of capital, to refusals of demands for grants for public 
purposes, and to lectures on the great virtue of self-reliance as con- 
trasted with the vice of ‘looking to the Treasury for everything,’ 
when he knows all the time that that very Treasury is the receptacle 
into which have flowed during the last forty years alone at least a 
hundred millions sterling, and probably much more, of Irish capital 
which, under any fair financial arrangement, would have either 
remained in the pockets of the Irish people or would have been used 
in Ireland on reproductive national undertakings. 

One great result of the work of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission is, as has been said, that the controversy as to the facts 
of the financial grievance of Ireland may be said to be ended. 
That controversy has no longer any life in it. It may henceforth be 
regarded as dead and buried. But it is scarcely possible to imagine 
how completely it is a thing of the past without reading the Supple- 
mentary Reports of various members of the Commission, including 
those of the two Commissioners who dissent from the findings of the 
main body. The truth is, controversy as to the facts is and has 
been impossible, if we are to assume the truth of the first of the 
findings of the Commission—viz. that Great Britain and Ireland are 
to be treated as separate entities. We shall presently deal with that 
finding ; but, assuming it for the present to be true, that asserting 
the over-taxation of Ireland must necessarily be admitted. It is 
only by denying its truth that the over-taxation can be disputed by 
any one, and it is only in this way that Sir Devid Barbour and Sir 
Thomas Sutherland do dispute it, if indeed the former can really be 
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regarded in view of all his admissions as a dissentient at all. To 
arrive at a conclusion on this point it is only necessary to find out, 
firstly, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland, and, secondly, the 
amounts contributed in the shape of Imperial taxation by Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively. As to the former matter, the 
materials available, it is said, enable one to arrive only at an approxi- 
mation to the truth. Granted; but when half a dozen or a dozen 
different tests are applied, and all are found to point in the same 
general direction, it is the merest trifling to profess to have any 
doubts as to what is the truth. The only doubt, indeed, that can 
reasonably arise in the mind of any one is whether the relative 
capacity of Ireland to bear taxation is even so high as it is put by . 
the majority of the Commission. When one thinks of the vast 
industries of England, her enormous foreign and colonial trade, and 
the millions upon millions of money which she is able to lend to or 
invest in every country under the sun, and then looks at the wretched 
remnant of Irish trade and commerce which is now left, the tendency 
of every man who uses his eyes and ears rather than statistics is to 
suspect that even the most reliable figures tell a delusive tale, and 
that the capacity of Ireland for taxation, instead of being a twentieth 
of that of Great Britain, must be very considerably smaller. Again, 
some doubt has existed as to the amount of revenue actually con- 
tributed by Ireland. But there can be no longer any reasonable 
doubt on this point. So much is admitted even by Sir Thomas 
Sutherland. ‘So much trouble,’ he says, ‘has been taken recently 
by the revenue authorities to estimate the duties derived from Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, that a fair assurance of the reliable 
character of these estimates, as estimates, may be entertained.’ But, 
if we have ascertained the relative taxable capacity and the actual 
taxation of Ireland, the alleged over-taxation is but a necessary 
inference of arithmetic. Take the next most important finding ofthe 
Commission—viz. that the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland 
between 1853 and 1860 was not justifiable. Here again, if the 
primary principle laid down be true, viz. that Great Britain and 
Ireland are to be treated as separate entities, a verdict of the most 
sweeping condemnation of the financial policy of Mr. Gladstone in 
the 1853-60 period cannot possibly be evaded. It is simply a 
necessary conclusion of arithmetic from premises supplied by the 
Government departments themselves. ‘Ireland was entitled, under 
the Act of Union,’ Sir David Barbour says, ‘to such exemptions or 
abatements as her circumstances might require.’ Her circumstances 
in 1853—when the effects of the great famine were still felt—were 
similar to those of a man reeling under the results of an illness that 
brought him to the very verge of death; yet the undisputed figures show 
that, instead of being indulged with ‘exemptions or abatements’ at 
that time, Ireland was loaded with an increase of taxation in that and 
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the few subsequent years amounting to over 50 per cent. Even Sir 
Thomas Sutherland does not dispute this fact. He is only lost in 
admiration at the success of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for increasing 
the revenue both in Ireland and in Great Britain. Of the remaining 
findings of the Commission, one, the fourth, has been described by 
the hostile critics of the Report of the majority of the Commission as 
‘an economic truism,’ though it absolutely takes the ground from 
under their own feet when they allege that no injustice can be done 
when the same taxes are imposed on every one throughout the three 
kingdoms ; while as to the other, the third, it is universally admitted 
that Ireland was practically made bankrupt in 1817 by the working 
of the Union arrangements, the only plea in extenuation being that 
such a result was not contemplated by the benevolent and honest 
men who brought about the insurrection of ’98, and who bribed 
the Parliament of Ireland wholesale to pass the Union. But, if 
Ireland was ‘plundered to the extremity of destruction in the first 
seventeen years of the Union; if, contrary to the Union Act, her 
taxation was afterwards raised to the high British level without regard 
to her circumstances, which would have dictated a reduction in 
taxation ; and if, finally, at the present she is found to be contributing 
to the Imperial Treasury nearly three millions a year more than she 
ought to contribute in any fair view of the case, the opponents 
of her demand for relief now have a pretty hard nut to crack. 

But, of course, to all this an answer—whether good or bad we 
shall see—is forthcoming. It is said (1) that Ireland and Great 
Britain are not to be treated as separate entities, but as one country 
on which uniform rates of taxation are imposed ; (2) that if the ex- 
penditure on Ireland, which is proportionately much larger than that 
on Great Britain, be taken into account, Ireland is favoured rather 
than injured by existing arrangements ; (3) that she has been ex- 
ceptionally favoured, in especial in respect of grants and loans ; and 
(4) that Ireland is to-day actually exempt from certain taxes to which 
Great Britain is subject. Let us take these pleas in order, and see 
whether there is in them anything whatever deserving more than a 
moment’s consideration. 

We may dispose of the last-mentioned plea first, as it is capable 
of being dealt with in almost a sentence. The taxes which Great 
Britain pays, and which Ireland does not pay, amount to just 
4,188,300/.; and if Ireland paid her share of those taxes, the total 
result would scarcely be altered to the extent of a decimal. It is to 
be hoped that we have heard the last, at least, of this precious answer 
to the Irish case. 

The next point is of much greater importance. Is Ireland to be 
treated in this matter as a separate country, or as a part of Great 
Britain? Before answering this question, it may be said, parentheti- 
cally, that to agree that it should be treated asa part of Great Britain 
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and subjected to a system of ‘indiscriminate ’ taxation will not help 
those much who contend that no injustice to Ireland would result or 
does actually result from the operation of that system. Here comes in 
the ‘economic truism’ that ‘ identity of rates of taxation does not 
necessarily involve equality of burden.’ Even if the claim of 
Ireland for separate treatment be abandoned, the fact remains that the 
specious ‘ uniform’ taxation principle may be so applied that it would 
work the gravest injustice to the population of Ireland. Obviously, 
to secure this result all that would be necessary would be to tax 
highly the commodities most favoured by Ireland, and to tax at a low 
rate those favoured by England. It would be possible in such a case 
innocently to say, with Sir Thomas Sutherland, that taxes are imposed ~ 
not on ‘ different provinces of the kingdom,’ but ‘on the individual 
units of the population,’ without regard to locality ; and it would be 
possible at the very same time effectually to rob the ‘ individual 
units’ of one locality or province for the benefit of the ‘individual 
units’ of all the other localities—the very thing that happens when, 
for instance, an exceptionally heavy tax is placed on the Irishman’s 
whisky, and an exceptionally light one on the Englishman’s beer. 
But the claim of Ireland for separate treatment cannot be abandoned 
and cannot be disputed by at least those who stand by the Act of 
Union. The Act of Union specifically provides for separate treatment 


for Ireland. The authors of the Act in England and Ireland promised 
that it would so provide, and explained that it did so provide. On 
this point the following passage from the Supplementary Report of 
the Chairman and other members of the Commission is conclu- 
sive :— 


A legislative union might have been brought about without any particular 
arrangement as to financial matters, and if it were contemplated that after that 
union Great Britain and Ireland were to be regarded as one country, this is the 
course that would manifestly have been taken. But this was not the principle 
adopted. Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh clearly recognised that, even after the 
union of the legislatures, Ireland would have separate rights, and that one of these 
rights was that, in the matter of taxation, she should contribute only in proportion 
to her ability or resources. Were it not for the acknowledgment of this principle, 
the seventh article of the Act of Union would have been wholly unnecessary, 
Notwithstanding the fact that Great Britain had a very large debt, and Ireland a 
comparatively small one, no notice would have been taken of this disparity unless 
the principle of contribution according to resources was first admitted. This prin- 
ciple being admitted, an adjustment of taxation so as to provide for the require- 
ments of the separate debts became necessary, and the seventh article of the Act 
of Union was passed. 


What answer there can be to this argument by any one who 
believes that there is any validity in the Act of Union, it is 
impossible to imagine. It is impossible to have the Act of Union 
for some of its purposes and not for the rest. One cannot, as the 
lawyers say, approbate and reprobate. The reply given by Sir 
David Barbour seems to be rather an explanation of the Irish case 
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than anything else. ‘The provision in the Act of Union,’ he says, 
‘as to such particular exemptions and abatements as circumstances 
might appear to demand in the case of Ireland applies equally to 
Scotland, and was merely intended as a safeguard, in the interests of 
the poorer countries, on the working of the system of identical 
taxation throughout the United Kingdom.’ The fact that Scotland 
may be entitled to separate treatment as well as Ireland is hardly a 
reason for depriving Ireland of its rights; and it is perfectly idle to 
pretend for a moment that such exemptions from and abatement of 
taxation as would rectify the injustice of imposing the same taxes 
on both countries are not wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of 
a system of indiscriminate taxation. But it may be said, perhaps, 
that, although every section of the seventh or financial article of the 
Act of Union clearly contemplates separate treatment of Ireland 
and taxation of Ireland according to certain standards of relative 
ability actually laid down in the Act, yet that in certain events the 
same seventh article provides for the indiscriminate taxation which 
now exists, and that one of those events, namely, the increase of the 
Irish debt in a prescribed ratio to that of England, has happened. 
Even this argument will not avail, for the very section of the seventh 
article which provides for that eventuality provides also that, before 
equal taxes shall in that eventuality be imposed, Parliament must 
be satisfied that ‘the respective circumstances of the two countries 
will thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately.’ It is 
needless to say that Parliament never has been and never could 
have been satisfied of anything of the kind. But the whole idea of 
Ireland not being entitled to separate treatment is a mere latter-day 
afterthought. When, a few years ago, Mr. Goschen, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, assented to the first of the series of Financial 
Returns showing the income derived from and the expenditure on 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, the notion never struck 
that able, acute, and certainly not pro-Irish financier. It is entirely 
too late to resort to it now. 

We now come to the argument that the excessive expenditure on 
Ireland counterbalances the excessive taxation which is wrung from 
it. Here we come upon another latter-day afterthought. The idea 
of drawing a distinction between British local charges, Irish local 
charges, and Imperial charges finds no expression in the Act of 
Union by virtue of which the present financial system of the United 
Kingdom exists. It might, therefore, be sufficient for Ireland to 
say that she stands in this matter upon the Act of Union, which 
provides most distinctly that ‘the Imperial expenditure to which,’ 
as The O’Conor Don’s Report puts it, ‘Ireland was to contribute in 
proportion to her resources included all civil government expenditure, 
no matter in what part of the United Kingdom it took place.’ The 
Act of Union is to stand, or it is not. If it is not to stand, the Irish 
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Parliament ought to be summoned to meet on an early date in 
College Green, and provide, as it may please, for the financial needs 
of Ireland. If it is to stand, then Ireland must get the benefit of 
such of its provisions as are in her favour, and, if she does, the 
argument based on excessive expenditure for Irish local purposes 
disappears. But there are other answers. If expenditure is to be 
taken into account in arriving at a solution of the question whether 
Ireland is or is not overtaxed, then we must go back and see how the 
account stood at various periods since the Union. Suppose we take 
the decade 1850-60. Inthe last year of that decade the true revenue 
derived from Ireland was 7,750,000/. ; the estimated local expenditure 
on Ireland was less than two and a half millions; there was thus a- 
balance for Imperial purposes of nearly five millions and a half. What 
about the millions that, according tothe ‘excessive expenditure’ theory 
of to-day, would then at least be due to Ireland? If expenditure is 
to be taken into account against Ireland when it is large, it must also 
be taken into account in its favour when it is small, and if this principle 
be applied to the past, then scores of millions are due to Ireland 
now on a balance. Again, why should the charges for the main- 
tenance of order, the enforcement of the laws, and the collection of 
the Imperial revenue in Ireland, be considered less Imperial in their 
character than those for the army and the navy? Great Britain is, 
perhaps, more interested in Ireland being peaceful and orderly than 
Ireland itself; and if this view of the matter be not admitted, then 
some unexpected consequences must ensue. ‘If, as The O’Conor 
Don’s Report puts it, ‘the Imperial expenditure for the maintenance 
of civil government in Ireland is to be regarded as local because 
Ireland is mainly or wholly benefited by it, questions may be asked, 
and must be asked, why the Imperial! expenditure on the army and 
navy should not be charged to Great Britain, because she is mainly 
interested in and benefited by that expenditure.’ The result, it need 
hardly be added, would be decidedly disadvantageous to Great Britain. 
But there is one further answer. It is that the excessive expenditure 
in Ireland is the direct result of British policy. Why, for instance, 
does the Irish Constabulary cost a million and a half annually instead 
of half a million, which would be the cost if that force were organised 
on the same scale as the police in England and Scotland? Because 
Great Britain is governing Ireland against her will. Great Britain 
has been making that experiment for nearly a century with a full 
knowledge of its financial consequences, and Great Britain alone, 
accordingly, ought to pay the cost. It would be unjust beyond all 
precedent to govern Ireland against its will, and then make Ireland 
pay for the continual failure. Moreover, such expenditure is not re- 
productive. It is one thing to spend a million on police ; it is another 
and a very different thing to spend the same sum on harbour works 
and railways. 
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than anything else. ‘The provision in the Act of Union,’ he says, 
‘as to such particular exemptions and abatements as circumstances 
might appear to demand in the case of Ireland applies equally to 
Scotland, and was merely intended as a safeguard, in the interests of 
the poorer countries, on the working of the system of identical 
taxation throughout the United Kingdom.’ The fact that Scotland 
may be entitled to separate treatment as well as Ireland is hardly a 
reason for depriving Ireland of its rights; and it is perfectly idle to 
pretend for a moment that such exemptions from and abatement of 
taxation as would rectify the injustice of imposing the same taxes 
on both countries are not wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of 
a system of indiscriminate taxation. But it may be said, perhaps, 
that, although every section of the seventh or financial article of the 
Act of Union clearly contemplates separate treatment of Ireland 
and taxation of Ireland according to certain standards of relative 
ability actually laid down in the Act, yet that in certain events the 
same seventh article provides for the indiscriminate taxation which 
now exists, and that one of those events, namely, the increase of the 
Irish debt in a prescribed ratio to that of England, has happened. 
Even this argument will not avail, for the very section of the seventh 
article which provides for that eventuality provides also that, before 
equal taxes shall in that eventuality be imposed, Parliament must 
be satisfied that ‘the respective circumstances of the two countries 
will thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately.’ It is 
needless to say that Parliament never has been and never could 
have been satisfied of anything of the kind. But the whole idea of 
Ireland not being entitled to separate treatment is a mere latter-day 
afterthought. When, a few years ago, Mr. Goschen, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, assented to the first of the series of Financial 
Returns showing the income derived from and the expenditure on 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, the notion never struck 
that able, acute, and certainly not pro-Irish financier. It is entirely 
too late to resort to it now. 

We now come to the argument that the excessive expenditure on 
Ireland counterbalances the excessive taxation which is wrung from 
it. Here we come upon another latter-day afterthought. The idea 
of drawing a distinction between British local charges, Irish local 
charges, and Imperial charges finds no expression in the Act of 
Union by virtue of which the present financial system of the United 
Kingdom exists. It might, therefore, be sufficient for Ireland to 
say that she stands in this matter upon the Act of Union, which 
provides most distinctly that ‘the Imperial expenditure to which,’ 
as The O’Conor Don’s Report puts it, ‘Ireland was to contribute in 
proportion to her resources included all civil government expenditure, 
no matter in what part of the United Kingdom it took place.’ The 
Act of Union is to stand, or it is not. If it is not to stand, the Irish 
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Parliament ought to be summoned to meet on an early date in 
College Green, and provide, as it may please, for the financial needs 
of Ireland. If it is to stand, then Ireland must get the benefit of 
such of its provisions as are in her favour, and, if she does, the 
argument based on excessive expenditure for Irish local purposes 
disappears. But there are other answers. If expenditure is to be 
taken into account in arriving at a solution of the question whether 
Ireland is or is not overtaxed, then we must go back and see how the 
account stood at various periods since the Union. Suppose we take 
the decade 1850-60. Inthe last year of that decade the true revenue 
derived from Ireland was 7,750,000/. ; the estimated local expenditure 
on Ireland was less than two and a half millions; there was thus a 
balance for Imperial purposes of nearly five millions and a half. What 
about the millions that, according tothe ‘excessive expenditure’ theory 
of to-day, would then at least be due to Ireland? If expenditure is 
to be taken into account against Ireland when it is large, it must also 
be taken into account in its favour when it is small, and if this principle 
be applied to the past, then scores of millions are due to Ireland 
now on a balance. Again, why should the chargés for the main- 
tenance of order, the enforcement of the laws, and the collection of 
the Imperial revenue in Ireland, be considered less Imperial in their 
character than those for the army and the navy? Great Britain is, 
perhaps, more interested in Ireland being peaceful and orderly than 
Ireland itself; and if this view of the matter be not admitted, then 
some unexpected consequences must ensue. ‘If,’ as The O’Conor 
Don’s Report puts it, ‘the Imperial expenditure for the maintenance 
of civil government in Ireland is to be regarded as local because 
Ireland is mainly or wholly benefited by it, questions may be asked, 
and must be asked, why the Imperial! expenditure on the army and 
navy should not be charged to Great Britain, because she is mainly 
interested in and benefited by that expenditure.’ The result, it need 
hardly be added, would be decidedly disadvantageous to Great Britain. 
But there is one further answer. It is that the excessive expenditure 
in Ireland is the direct result of British policy. Why, for instance, 
does the Irish Constabulary cost a million and a half annually instead 
of half a million, which would be the cost if that force were organised 
on the same scale as the police in England and Scotland? Because 
Great Britain is governing Ireland against her will. Great Britain 
has been making that experiment for nearly a century with a full 
knowledge of its financial consequences, and Great Britain alone, 
accordingly, ought to pay the cost. It would be unjust beyond all 
precedent. to govern Ireland against its will, and then make Ireland 
pay for the continual failure. Moreover, such expenditure is not re- 
productive. It is one thing to spend a million on police ; it is another 
and a very different thing to spend the same sum on harbour works 
and railways. 
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Lastly, there is the argument derived from the supposed liberality 
of Great Britain towards Ireland in the matter of loans and grants. 
If there is any part of the history of the financial relations of the two 
countries of which England ought to desire to avoid an investigation, 
it is that regarding the loans made to Ireland. It is said that out of 
the loans advanced for British and Irish purposes respectively, ten 
millions, or one-fifth, have been written off or remitted or treated as 
a free grant in the case of Ireland, while only one fifty-eighth part 
has been so treated in the case of Great Britain. What is the fact ? 
‘An examination of the return [regarding loans] shows,’ says The 
O’Conor Don’s Report, ‘that about nine millions out of the ten for 
which Ireland was alleged to be in default were not, in the true sense, 
loans for local purposes, and that they did not correspond with the 
advances made to Great Britain.’ The truth is that the greater part 
of the Irish loans consisted of advances by a State department in relief 
of distress, and were more than repaid by other devices ; or on public 
works, regarding which it may be said that there was no Irish borrower 
at all, and no independent Irish authority with the least control either 
in the selection or the execution of the works; and that many or 
most of the works have been non-reproductive. Of the ten millions 
remitted more than four millions represented money advanced for the 
relief of the poor in the time of the great famine, and it was actually 
on the ground of the remission of that money that the income tax 
was extended to Ireland. In other words, four millions and something 
over were remitted, and twenty millions have been collected to recoup 
the Treasury! This is, indeed, a curious sort of ‘ liberality to Ireland.’ 
To all this it may be added that, by the arrangements made regard- 
ing the interest to be paid on Irish loans, there is the gravest reason 
to believe that the Treasury is making actually a profit out of lending 
to Ireland, just ‘as if it were an ordinary money-lender, and that at 
this very moment a lunatic asylum cannot be built or extended in 
Ireland without money borrowed from the Government at 34 per cent., 
while, if the local authorities were allowed by law to go into the open 
market for the advances they require for those institutions, they 
could, in view of the excellent security they can offer, borrow at nearly 
1 per cent. less. As for the grants directly made to Ireland, they are 
scarcely worth talking about, and, as The O’Conor Don’s Report shows, 
those which have been made under the Tramways Act of 1883 have 
actually proved, from the manner in which they were made available, a 
distinct injury, and not a benefit, to the Irish ratepayers. It would 
thus appear that there is really no answer whatever to the Irish case. 

It remains to say a word or two as to the manner in which redress 
may be afforded to Ireland for the injustice which is thus proved to 
be inflicted upon her and which she has undoubtedly endured for 
many years. Four principal suggestions have been made on this 
head. The first is that the control of her own financial concerns 
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—-the power of raising her own revenue and spending her own money 
—should be restored to Ireland, with or without the obligation of 
making a fixed annual contribution to Imperial expenses ; the second, 
that the fiscal system of the Empire should be altered either by 
making the incidence of taxation fall more lightly on Ireland and 
more heavily on Great Britain, or by returning to the system which 
prevailed in the earlier part of the century and making certain abate- 
ments in the Excise and Customs duties raised in Ireland so as to 
differentiate them in favour of Ireland from those raised in Great 
Britain ; the third is to allocate a certain large sum annually from 
the general revenue for the purpose of promoting the material 
prosperity of Ireland; and the fourth is that reductions should be 
effected in the existing expenditure in Ireland, and that the sum of 
those reductions should be applied to more useful public purposes in 
that country than those to which they are now devoted. Obviously 
these various suggestions are so important and cover so much new 
ground that it would be impossible adequately to discuss them at the 
close of this paper. A few general observations, however, may be made 
upon them, and the last is specially worthy of note when we consider 
the quarter from which it comes, and the reasons urged in its support. 
The first plan would practically mean the concession of a measure of 
Home Rule ; it is highly significant that it is specially favoured by 
Lord Farrer and Mr. Currie, and in a less degree by Lord Welby, 
as the only mode of meeting the difficulty. The second would mean 
a change which many perhaps, even in Ireland, would not prefer to the 
third plan, which, if properly carried out, would seem likely to confer 
much greater and more direct benefit on the country, inasmuch as 
what, after Home Rule, is most wanted is a liberal expenditure of 
money in reviving and fostering Irish industries of all kinds. The 
last is the suggestion of Sir David Barbour. It is obviously intended 
as a means of saving the British taxpayer from the just consequences 
of his own misdeeds in the past, and there is no doubt that if adopted 
it would have that effect. But that very fact shows that it would be no 
redress of the grievance complained of, for Ireland would be still 
paying the same excessive contribution to Imperial expenditure, 
although of course it may at the same time be admitted that it 
would be better for Ireland to have half the sum, say, now paid to 
the constabulary devoted to technical schools or the improvement 
of the means of internal communication. But I do not discuss 
this plan now ; I draw attention to it specially to mention that Sir 
David Barbour advocates it on the following grounds: (1) That the 
Union arrangements were unfair to Ireland; (2) that the process 
by which the present system of taxation has been brought about has in 
practice proved more advantageous to Great Britain than to Ireland ; 
(3) that the circumstances of Ireland were not fairly considered when 


the great increase of taxation occurred in the 1850-60 period ; (4) 
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that the economic condition of Ireland has been very unsatisfactory 
for a very long time—in other words, that it has been about as bad 
as it could be; (5) that Ireland is entitled under the Act of Union 
to have her circumstances specially considered ; and (6) that being 
the weaker partner the Irish representatives are necessarily a minority 
in Parliament. All this is pretty strong for a dissentient. After 
having-read it, we wonder why Sir David Barbour was a dissentient 
at all. 

Much, very much, more remains to be said upon this question. 
But what has been said shows, I hope, why there is an agitation in 
Ireland at present such, in one respect, as has been rarely witnessed, 
and it will probably also explain why next Session of Parliament Irish 
representatives of all political parties will almost certainly be found 
earnestly demanding that some plan or other shall be adopted to 
put an end to an injustice as gross of its kind as is to be discovered 
in history since the days when Sicily was plundered by Verres. 


J. J. Caamtx. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing pages were written, another Parlia- 
mentary return has been issued on the motion of Mr. Joseph A. Pease, 
M.P., an examination of which will show that the over-taxation of, 
Ireland, which the Royal Commission found to exist, has been con- 


siderably aggravated by that great effort of Liberal statesmanship, 
the Finance Act of 1894. On the lowest estimate the over-taxation 
of Ireland now amounts to more than three millions sterling a -year. 





STERNE 


It having been observed that there was little hospitality in London, Johnson : 
‘Nay, sir, any man who has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be 
very generally invited in London. The man Sterne, I have been told, has had 
engagements for three months.’ Goldsmith: ‘And a very dull fellow.’ Johnson: 


* Why, no, sir.’ 

ONE of my earliest recollections is a warning which I received from 
a country gentleman not to read too many books. * For my part,’ 
he said, ‘I only read two books; but I read them over and over 
again. One is the Bible. The other is 7iistram Shandy. Apart 
from the absurdity of calling the Bible a book, and the indecorum 
of comparing sacred literature with profane, there is in the writings 
of Sterne no obvious inspiration from on high. But there are other 
qualities with which a mundane critic is naturally more competent 
to deal. Dr. Johnson, who knew better than to call Sterne dull, 
declared that Tristram Shandy would perish because it was odd, 
and nothing odd could live. Tristram Shandy, like Charles the 
Second, has been an unconscionably long time in dying. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that Mr. Disraeli was the last man who 
read Rasselus, or that no man living had read Jrene. But references 
to these classical compositions would in the best educated company 
fall exceedingly flat, whereas Uncle Toby’s sayings are as well known 
as Falstaff’s, and the ‘sub-acid humour’ of Mr. Shandy plays, like 
the wit of Horace, round the cockles of the heart. It is now a pure 
curiosity of literature that men have lived who imputed dulness to 
Tristram Shandy. Goldsmith, who was not altogether incapable of 
jealousy, denounced it in the Citizen of the World with a bitterness 
unsuitable to his character, and censured its violations of propriety 
in language of extraordinary grossness. Horace Walpole informed 
Sir David Dalrymple that he could not help calling it ‘a very insipid 
and tedious performance,’ in which ‘the humour was for ever attempted 
and missed.’ That is a description which might be applied by an 
unfavourable critic to Walpole’s own letters, except that it is not easy to 
understand how, if humour is always missed, there can be any humour 
at all. ‘The great humour,’ adds this great critic, ‘ consists in the whole 
narrative always going backwards.’ That is like the definition pro- 
pounded by a budding naturalist to Cuvier, in which a crab was called 
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a red fish that walks backwards. ‘ Your definition,’ said Cuvier, ‘ would 
he perfect but for three facts: a crab is not red, it is not a fish, and it 
does not walk backwards.” Wordsworth thought that Candide was 
dull, and it is possible that Voltaire might have pronounced with 
more reason a similar judgment upon the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. As 
a straightforward and consecutive narrative of actual facts, duly set 
forth with appropriate comments, Tristram Shandy must be 
acknowledged, as Mr. Shandy said of the science of fortification, to 
have its weak points. Those who find it dull will probably find The 
Cazxtons amusing, and I recommend them to try. 

Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has rewritten his Life of Sterne, and has 
published some of Sterne’s letters not previously printed. He has 
also reproduced the famous autograph contained in the fifth, seventh, 
and ninth volumes of the second edition of Tristram Shandy. 
When Sterne wrote for the public he was a purist in style, if not in 
moraJs. When he wrote to ladies he was rhapsodical and in every 
sense of the word romantic. He corresponded with his male friends 
in a colloquial and rather slipshod fashion, which has nothing very 
characteristic about it except indomitable cheerfulness. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has disposed of Byron’s charge that Sterne ‘ preferred 
whining over a dead ass to relieving a living mother.’ The mother 
was an insatiable harpy, and Sterne did relieve her on many occasions. 
Ile was a good-natured if at bottom a selfish man. He behaved 
much better to his wife than Byron, which is not saying much, and 
was as fond of his daughter as Wilkes, which is saying a great deal. 
It, is a strange notion that a man’s private life becomes more inte- 
resting if he writes good prose or verse. The late Professor Freeman 
protested against setting up a Chair of English Literature at Oxford 
if it was only to mean ‘chatter about Harriet ’—that is, the first 
Mrs. Shelley. “Chatter about. Jenny—that is, Miss Fourmantel— 
is equally devoid of edification. It was rather a mean sort of economy 
on Mr. Sterne’s part to use up his old love letters to Mrs. Sterne in 
addressing Mrs. Draper. Nor can the tone of his epistle to Lady 
Perey be held up for the imitation of the married and beneficed 
clergy. But, as Captain Shandy exclaimed, ‘ what is all this to a 
man who fears God ?’ 

Sterne was forty-five when he began Tristram Shandy. He had 
lived since his youth chiefly in York and the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The book was begun as a sort of local satire, in which the 
characters were well known and speedily recognised. What is the 
secret of its unfailing charm? There is no plot. There is no 
story. There is no method. There is no order, not even an alpha- 
betical order, of which an eminent judge said that, though inferior to 
chronological order, it was better than no order at all. There are 
only a few characters, some eccentric, others so broadly and typically 
human that one is startled by the familiarity and obviousness of 
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their comments upon novel and unexpected events. Take, for 
instance, the scene in the kitchen at Shandy Hall when the news 
arrived of Bobby Shandy’s death. 


‘My young master in London is dead,’ said Obadiah. A green satin nightgown 
of my mother's, which had been twice scoured, was the first idea which Obadiab’s 
exclamation brought into Susannah’s head. Well might Locke write a chapter 
upon the imperfections of words. ‘Then,’ quoth Susannah, ‘we must all go into 
mourning. But note a second time: the word mourning, notwithstanding 
Susannah made use of it herself, failed also of doing its office ; it excited not one 
single idea, tinged either with grey or black—all was green. The green satin 
nightgown hung there still, ‘Oh! ‘twill be the death of my poor mistress,*cried 
Susannah. My méther’s whole wardrobe followed. What a procession! Her 
red damask, her orange-tawny, her white and yellow hat-strings, her brown taffeta, 
her bone-laced caps, her bedgowns and comfortable under-petticoats—not a rag 
was left behind. ‘ No, she will never look up again, said Susannah. We had a 
fat foolish scullion—my father, I think, kept her for her simplicity. She had 
been all antumn struggling with a dropsy. ‘He is dead,’ said Obadiah; ‘he is 
certainly dead.’ ‘So am not I,’ said the foolish scullion. ‘Here is sad news, 
Trim!’ cried Susannah, wiping ber eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen. 
‘ Master Bobby is dead and buried.’ The funeral was an interpolation of Susannah’s. 
‘We shall have all to go into mourning,’ said Susannah. ‘I hope not,’ said Trim. 
‘You hope not!’ cried Susannah earnestly. The mourning ran not in Trim’s 
head, whatever it did in Susannah’s. ‘I hope,’ said Trim, explaining himself, ‘I 
hope in God the news is not true.” ‘I heard the letter read with my own ears,” 
answered Obadiah, ‘ and we shall have a terrible piece of work of it in stubbing 
the Oxmoor.’ [Obadiah knew that Mr. Shandy had proposed to send Bobby 
abroad with the money originally intended for the moor.} ‘Oh! he's dead,’ said 
Susannah. ‘As sure,’ said the scullion, ‘as I’m alive.’ 


Then follows the famous digression upon the dropping of Trim’s 
hat. ‘** Are we not here now,” continued the corporal, “and are we 
not ” (dropping his hat plump upon the ground, and pausing before 
he pronounced the word) “ gone! ina moment?” The descent of the 
hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. ‘ Had he flung it, or thrown it, or cast it, or skimmed it, or 
squirted it, or let it slip or fall in any possible direction under 
heaven, or in the best direction that could be given to it... it had 
failed, and the effect upon the heart had been lost.”’ Sterne goes on 
in a style rather more fantastic than usual to treat Trim’s hat as the 
symbol of all declamatory eloquence and histrionic effect. Nearly 
a hundred years after the publication of Tristram Shandy Richard 
Cobden and John Bright walked home together from the House of 
(Commons. Mr. Bright had just made the great speech against the 
Crimean war, in which he exclaimed, ‘ The angel of death is abroad 
in the land. You can almost hear the beat of his wings.’ It is one 
of the most justly celebrated passages in modern oratory. ‘ There was 
one moment,’ remarked Cobden, ‘when I trembled for you. If you 
had said “flap” you would have been lost.’ Whether Cobden had 
read Tristraw Shandy or not he understood the moral of Trim’s hat. 
A great French critic, the late M. Taine, in his spirited and 
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ingenious history of English literature dismisses Sterne with a few 
contemptuous pages. He could see nothing in him but the eccentric 
and grotesque. But that is to miss the whole reason of Sterne’s popu- 
larity and the whole source of his power. Dr. Johnson was right in 
his general principle, though wrong in his particular instance. 
Nothing merely odd does last. Tristram Shandy is not merely odd. 
Its oddity is on the surface. The author has ways and tricks which 
perplex some readers, and annoy others. But they are not of the es- 
sence of his work. They are superficial. What lies below is a profound 
knowledge of men and women, a subtle sympathy with human weak- 
ness, a consummate art of putting the great commonplaces of life in a 
form which makes them seem original. ‘ Difficile est proprie communia 
dicere.’ It is difficult, but it is worth doing, for the prize is literary 
immortality. M. Taine, who so thoroughly appreciated and so nobly 
expressed the genius of Swift, could see in Sterne only a writer who 
ended where he ought to have begun, who prosed upon the conjugal 
endearments of an elderly merchant and his wife, who had strange 
theories of trivial things, who dragged in legal pedantry and theo- 
logical disputes and the jargon of the schools without reason or excuse. 
No such book could have lived a hundred and thirty-six years, or 
thirty-six without the hundred. It may be that, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
says, Tristram Shandy is more talked about than read. All the 
masterpieces of literature are. If every copy of Tristram Shandy 
were destroyed to-morrow its influence upon style and thought would 
remain. Sterne had one great quality besides humour in common 
with Swift. He wrote his own English. I sometimes doubt whether 
justice has ever yet been done to the simplicity and beauty of it. 
The Sentimental Journey and the fragment of autobiography are 
almost perfect. The familiar description of the accusing spirit and the 
recording angel.and Uncle Toby’s oath would by the slightest blunder 
of taste have been made ridiculous, and the intrusion or even the 
misplacement of a word would have spoiled it. As it stands it is 
the admiration of every one who reads and the despair of every one 
who writes. The brief sketch of Uncle Toby’s funeral, character- 
istically introduced in the middle of a book which leaves him perfectly 
well at the end of it, is a flawless and exquisite vignette in words. 
Sterne, like Swift, eschewed the mannerisms of his own age. There 
is hardly a phrase in Tristram Shandy or in Gulliver's Travels 
which would fix the date of either. They wrote for posterity, and, 
unlike the too famous ode, they have reached their address. 

It is, perhaps, less strange that M. Taine should underrate Sterne 
than that Sterne should have become the rage in the Paris of Louis 
Quinze. Whatever may be said of the Sentimental Journey there is 
no more thoroughly English book than Tristram Shandy. But the 
Anglomania of 1760 was equal to anything, and the fine French 
ladies who thought Hume handsome found that Shandyism was just 
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the thing to suit them. Sterne’s own French seems to have been as 
bad as Lord Brougham’s. But Tristram Shandy was translated as 
it came out, and the Parisians bought it, if they did not read it. 
Long afterwards Madame de Beaumont, whose humour was not her 
strong point, carried Tristram Shandy about with her among 
her favourite volumes in the strange company of Voltaire’s Letters 
and the Platonic Dialogue which describes the death of Socrates. 
It was not all Anglomania or affectation. It was also a conclusive 
tribute to the universality of the book. We know the sources 
from which Sterne’s characters were drawn. Uncle Toby was a com- 
pound of his own father, concerning whom he says in the auto- 
biography that ‘ you might have cheated him ten times a day if nine 
had not been sufficient for your purpose,’ and Captain Hinde, of 
Preston Castle, in Hertfordshire. Yorick is, of course, himself, or 
one side of himself, for there is a great deal of Sterne in Mr. Shandy. 


Mrs. Shandy is said, alas! to have been his wife. Eugenius was 


John Hall Stevenson, owner of Crazy Castle, which was unfortunately 
destroyed, and author of Crazy Tales, which have been unfortunately 
preserved. Ernulphus is Bishop Warburton, Dr. Slop is Dr. Burton, 
and so forth. These facts are not without their interest, and it is 
still disputed, I believe, whether Dr. Burton was really a Roman 
Catholic and whether he was actually upset in the mud. The 


industrious inquirer who set himself to discover whether the husband 
of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet was really a merry man, or 
whether she was deceived into thinking him so by affectionate 
partiality for his memory, belonged to a class more numerous than 
less energetic people might suppose. ‘ The best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.’ 
But the shadows outlast the substance. They are too immaterial to 
feel the hand of death. They are like the songs of the old Greek, 
alow o ravtwv apraxtip ’Aidns ov éri yeipa Badet. There is not 
much superficial resemblance between Laurence Sterne and Jane 
Austen; but both drew their characters from their own immediate 
and not remarkable surroundings. Both drew them in sucha fashion 
that all classes of readers can equally enjoy them. The early editions 
of Tristram Shandy bore on the title page a motto from Aristotle 
which gives the key to the whole work. Men are troubled, said the 
philosopher, not by facts, but by opinions about facts. Charles 
Lamb used to call himself a matter of fiction man. Walter Shandy 
is the type and presentment of the speculative mind. Nothing strikes 
him as it strikes other people. He judges everything by reference to 
a theory, and his theories have no necessary connection the one 
with the other. Yet his unfailing humour shines through his 
pedantry and, except when he lies on the bed, saves him from 
appearing ridiculous. 

Sterne laughed at his critics, and their successors have not for- 
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given him. Bishop Warburton, after extolling him, oddly enough, as 
the English Rabelais, excommunicated him with bell, book, and 
candle, as Bishop Monk long afterwards did to Sydney Smith. The 
result in both cases was a deplorably easy triumph for the inferior 
clergy. Warburton lives as Ernulphus, and the Divine Legation 
is dead. Monk’s Euripides reposes in the libraries of the curious. 
But everybody remembers him in connection with those ‘ cephalic 
animaleule ’ protesting against the use of small-tooth combs. It is 
a dangerous thing to run across a man of genius before he is dead. 
When Boswell depreciated the Dwnciad Johnson told him that he 
had missed his chance of immortality by coming too late into the 
world. Thackeray, who devoted half a lectufe to abuse of Sterne, 
and many volumes to the sincerest form of flattering him, took him, 
if one may say so with all respect, by the wrong side. The laughter 
of fools, said the wise man in one of his wisest sayings, is like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. To Mr. Thackeray, with his sensitive 
and beautiful reverence for the serious side of life, Sterne’s laughter 
was hollow and his mockery hideous. Sterne’s sentiment, which is 
no more exclusively Sterne’s than it is Shakespeare’s or Nature’s, 
may be found in Esmond and The Newcomes as mucli as in the 
Sentimental Journey itself. The fascinating spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century, as perilous and attractive as the Hill of Venus in 
medieval romance, is summed up in Sterne as in no other man. 
It was the century of Wesley as well as of Voltaire, and of Johnson 
as well as of Rousseau. Sterne and Wesley hardly seem to belong 
to the same species. We are not all made to understand each other. 
Voltaire, with his noble hatred of persecution and love of intellectual 
freedom, did undoubtedly sometimes direct the terrible engine of his 
ridicule against ‘the last restraint of the powerful and the last 
hope of the wretched.’ Sterne did not. ‘There never, said Trim 
of his master, ‘ was a better officer in the king’s army, or a better 
man in God’s world,’ and the character of Uncle Toby is a faithful 
portrait lovingly drawn. With the most substantial charge against 
Sterne’s writings I must deal before I conclude. It cannot without 
affectation be ignored. But I claim for him, in spite of Mr. 
Thackeray, that the effect of his humour as of his eloquence, of his 
slightest sketches as of his most finished rhetoric, is to promote a 
large tolerance, a kindly sympathy, a broad humanity, and a rational 
justice. 

The eighteenth century boasted itself to be the age of reason 
rather than the age of faith. Sterne poured contempt upon hypocrisy, 
upon pomposity, upon pretence, upon that peculiar carriage of the body 
which is adopted to conceal defects of the mind. He took, perhaps, 
rather too much interest in the relations of the sexes, and undervalued 
the conventional respectability which at one time earned for English 


society the applause of an admiring universe. But he hated cruelty, 
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and meanness, and dishonesty, and malice. He knew that it was 
sentiment which separates man from beast. We cannot ‘call up him 
who left half told the story of Cambuscan bold.’ We cannot, alas! 
finish Weir of Hermiston, though it is not improbable that somebody 
will make the attempt. For my part I feel it even more difficult to 
bear the loss of that book which was never written, but which would 
have described Tristram’s grand tour through Europe, ‘ in which, after 
all; my father (not caring to trust me with any one) attended me 
himself, with my uncle Toby, and Trim, and Obadiah, and, indeed, most 
of the family, except my mother, who being taken up with a project 
of knitting my father a pair of large worsted breeches (the thing is 
common sense), and she not caring to be put out of her way, she 
stayed at home, at Shandy Hall, to keep things straight during the 
expedition.’ One fragment only of this precious work survives to 
excite curiosity for ever, and leave it always unappeased. The scene 
is Auxerre. 


‘We'll go, Brother Toby, said my father, ‘ whilst dinner is coddling, to the 
Abbey of St. Germain, if it be only to see those bodies of which Monsieur 
Sequier has given such a recommendation.’ ‘I'll go see anybody, quoth my uncle 
“Toby, for he was all compliance every step of the journey. ‘Defend me!” said 
my father, ‘ they are all mummies.’ ‘Then one need not shave,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby. ‘Shave! no,’ cried my father; ‘’tivill be more like relations to go with our 
beards on.’ So out we sallied, the corporal lending his master his arm and bringing 
up the rear, to the Abbey of St. Germain. ‘Everything is very fine, and very 
rich, and very superb, and very magniticent, said my father, addressing himself 
to the sacristan, who was a younger brother of the order of Benedictines; ‘ but our 
curiosity has led us to see the bodies, of which Monsieur Sequier has given the 
world so exact a description.’ The sacristan made a bow, and lighting a torch 
first, which he had aiways in the vestry ready for the purpose, he led us into the 
tomb of St. Heribald. ‘This,’ said the sacristan, laying his hand upon the 
tomb, ‘ was a renowned prince of the house of Havaria, who, under the successive 
reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le Débonnaire, and Charles the Bald, bore a great 
sway in the government, and had a principal hand in bringing everything into 
order and discipline.’ ‘Then he has been as great,’ said my uncle, ‘in the field as 
in the cabinet. I dare say he has been a gallant soldier.’ ‘ He was a monk,’ said 
the sacristan. My uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort in each other's faces, but 
found it not. My father clapped both his hands upon his waisteoat, which was a 
way he had when anything hugely tickled him; for though he hated a monk and 
‘the very smell of a monk worse than all the devils in hell, yet the shot hitting my 
uncle Toby and Trim so much harder than him, ‘twas a relative triumph and put 
him into the gayest humour in the world. ‘And pray what do you call this 
gentleman?’ quoth my father rather sportingly. ‘This tomb,’ said the young 
Benedictine, looking downwards, ‘contains the bones of St. Maxima, who came 
from Ravenna on purpose to touch the body———’ ‘Of St. Maximus,’ said my 
father, popping in with his saints before him. ‘They were two of the greatest 
-saints in the whole martyrology, added my father. ‘ Excuse me,’ said the sacristan, 
*’twas to touch the bones of St. Germain, the builder of the abbey.’ ‘And 
what did she get by it?’ said my uncle Toby. ‘What does any woman get by 
it?’ said my father. ‘ Martyrdom, replied the young Benedictine, making a bow 
down to the ground, and uttering the word with so humble but decisive a cadence 
it disarmed my father for a moment. * Tis supposed,’ continued the Benedictine, 
“that St. Maxima has lain in this tomb four hundred years before her canonisa- 
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tion.’ ‘Tis but a slow rise, Brother Toby,’ quoth my father, ‘in this self-same 


army of martyrs.’ ‘A desperate slow one, an’ please your Honour,’ said Trim, 
‘unless one could purchase.’ ‘I should rather sell out entirely,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby. ‘Iam pretty much of your opinion, Brother Toby,’ said my father, 


If Tristram Shandy were merely odd, this is just the sort of 
episode in it which would long ago have ceased to be read or to be 
readable. It is a digression upon a digression, if indeed terms of 
arrangement can be applied to a book which has none. It is a more 
flagrant violation of the unities than can be found even in Shakespeare, 
and to Shakespeare a man must go if he wants a purer piece of imperish- 
able nature. Uncle Toby, ‘all compliance through every step of the 
journey, Mr. Shandy, whose ‘remarks and reasonings upon the 
characters, the manners and customs of the countries we passed over 
were so opposite to those of all other mortal men, particularly those 
of my uncle Toby and Trim,’ and Tristram silently observing for the 
future, make an even more delightful medley than that strange 
company which roamed through the best of all possible words under 
the guidance of M. Pangloss. This is the kind of passage which 
comment only spoils. But the ‘relative triumph’ of Mr. Shandy is 
the touch of a master. It supplies in two words the whole philosophy 
of popular preaching, in which the most hardened sinners will 
rejoice, because there is always some one else whom the shot hits 
so much harder than them. Sterne was not very respectful in his 
treatment of the Church of Rome. He played sometimes to the 
Protestant gallery, which still hated ‘Papishes and wooden shoes.’ 
But it is to be observed that on this visit to the Abbey of St. 
Germain the victory rests with the young Benedictine, who is not a 
humourist, nor a controversialist, but only a Christian gentleman. 
Sterne, like Swift, held very loosely to the dogmatic theology of his 
Church. But both of them were too great to make a cheap reputation 
for wit out of sneers at religion. Swift turned all the tremendous 
powers of his savage irony against the shallow free-thinkers of his day, 
and ‘ that quality of their voluminous writings which the poverty of 
the English language compels me to call their style.” The one 
character in Jristram Shandy whom Sterne never allows to be made 
ridiculous is Uncle Toby, and Uncle Toby’s rule of life is the Sermon 
on the Mount. His quaint simplicity, his native shrewdness, his 
instinctive preference of good and rejection of evil are more than a 
match for all the learning and all the subtlety of his brother. 
When Mr. Shandy, in an unusually tedious mood, had begun 
a discourse upon learned men’s solutions of noses, and had been 
dviven wild by the Captain’s artless question, ‘Can noses be dissolved ?’ 
he replied 


‘ Why, by the solutions of noses, of which I was telling you, I meant, as you 
might have known, had you favoured me with one grain of attention, the various 
accounts which learned men of different kinds of knowledge have given the world 
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of the causes of long and short noses.’ ‘There is no cause but one, replied my 
uncle Toby, ‘ why one man’s nose is longer than another, but because that God 
pleases to have it so.’ ‘That is Grangousier’s solution,’ said my father. ‘It is he,’ 
continued my uncle Toby, looking up and not regarding my father’s interruption, 
‘who makes us all, and forms and puts us together in such forms and proportions 
and for such ends as is agreeable to his infinite wisdom.’ 


‘Now, whether we observe it or no,’ continued my father (upon another 
occasion), ‘ in every sound man’s head there is a regular succession of ideas, of one 
sort or other, which follow each other in train just like——’ ‘ A train ofartillery ?’ 
said my uncle Toby. ‘A train of a fiddlestick!’ quoth my father—‘ which follow 
and succeed one another in our minds at certain distances, just like the images in 
the inside of a lantern turned round by the heat of a candle.’ ‘I declare,’ quoth 
my uncle Toby, ‘mine are more like a smoke-jack.’ ‘Then, Brother Toby, I have 
nothing more to say to you upon the subject,’ said my father, 

Mr. Fitzgerald has a strange theory that Tristram Shandy was 
written with great carelessness, and at headlong speed, resulting in a 
farrago of nonsense, illuminated by rare gleams of fancy and humour. 
This reminds me of the Buckinghamshire farmer who, after listening 
to a speech from his distinguished member at a market dinner, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Disraeli was a very good man, but not at 
allelever. With all respect for Mr. Fitzgerald I venture to affirm that 
Tristram Shandy is one of the most elaborate of human compositions, 
that there is not a sentence in it bat Sterne well knew how it came 
there, and that its simplicity is the designed consequence of the highest 
art. Every one must have enjoyed or suffered the experience of for- 
getting a single line or even a single word in a great poem. The 
hopeless impossibility of supplying it by any other means than memory 
impresses upon the mind, like nothing else, what real poetry is. 


Ob, the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 


There is much in Tristram Shandy which approaches the pedantic 
and borders on the dull. Take the Curse of Ernulphus ; cut out of it 
the running comments of Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy’s famous shake 
of the head ; forget that Dr. Slop had to read it through himself as 
a penalty for cursing Obadiah because he had cut his own thumb. 
The Curse of Ernulphus becomes about as interesting as an essay on 
Humour with the humour, as it is usually, left out. 

It is said that when the Rev. Laurence Sterne preached as pre- 
bendary in York Minster many good people left the sacred edifice 
rather than sit under him. His sermons, including the one which 
Corporal Trim read, and broke down in reading because it reminded 
him of his brother Tom and the Inquisition, are not fervidly spiritual. 
Sometimes, as when he warns wives against pretending to moral or 
physical advantages, the absence of which may be discovered in the 
first domestic scuftle, they may be reasonably suspected of a tendency 
to raise a laugh. It was, however, we are told, his life and not his 
sermons which scandalised his congregation He kept bad com- 
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pany, such as his cousin Hall Stevenson and the Rev. Robert Lascelles, 
known as ‘ Panty,’ from his supposed and unclerical resemblance to 
Pantagruel. Sterne would have done better to adopt a secular career. 
His cassock never fitted him, and it is incongruous to make love in 
bands, especially for one who held that talking about love was not 
making it. But poor Sterne, with all his personal frailties, has been 
dead nearly a hundred and thirty years. Miss Fourmantel and Mrs. 
Draper were not difficult conquests. Sterne was, perhaps, not above 
enjoying la fanfaronuade des vices qwil navait pas. We are con- 
cerned rather with his works than with him. Soundness of mind and 
goodness of heart are enshrined in the central figure of Sterne’s 
masterpiece. At this time of day it is more important that one of 
the great writers of the world should have employed his genius upon 
the creation of Uncle Toby than that a clergyman of the Church of 
england should have written to a countess a letter which she had 
better have destroyed. 

There is no episode in Sterne’s writings, not even the description 
of the dead ass, more hackneyed than the story of Le Fevre. It has 
been much exposed to penny readings, and the professional writer 
has done his worst with it. But it remains unscathed, and it is 
worth all the pathetic scenes in Dickens put together. There is one 
touch in it peculiar to Sterne, and no more to be imitated than the 
thunderbolt of Jove. Trim is the narrator. 


IIe did not offer to speak to me till I had walked up close to his bedside. ‘If 
you are Captain Shandy’s servant,’ said he, ‘you must present my thanks to your 
master, with my little Lov’s thanks along with them, for his courtesy to me. If 
he was of Levens’s—— said the lieutenant. ‘I told him your honour was.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘I served three campaigns with him in Flanders, and remember him; but 
‘tis most likely, as 1 had not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 
knows nothing of me. You will tell him, however, that the person bis good 
nature has laid under obligations to him is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus’s ; 
but he knows me not,’ said he a second time, musing. ‘ Possibly he may my story,’ 
added he. ‘Pray tell the Captain 1 was the ensign at Breda whose wife was 
most unfortunately killed with a musket shot as she lay in my arms in my tent.’ 
‘I remember the story, an’t please your honour, said I, ‘very well.’ ‘Do you 
so?’ said he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief; ‘then well may I.’ In 
saying this he drew a little ring out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a black 
riband about his neck, and kissed it twice. ‘Tlere, Billy,’ said he. The boy flew 
across the room to the bedside, and falling down upon his knee took the ring in 
his hand and kissed it too, then kissed his father, and sat down upon the bed and 
wept. ‘1 wish,’ said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh, ‘I wish, Trim, 1 was 
asleep.’ 


Sterne often appears to be, though perhaps he never really is, diffuse. 
Certainly no one could say more, and not many could say so much, in 
a few words. Into Tristram Shandy he put himself, as Montaigne, 
who was sublimely diffuse, put himself into his essays. The sermons 
are perfunctory, and Dr. Johnson, no bad judge of the article, could 
not away withthem. The Sentimental Journey is a perfect work of art. 
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But, or rather and, it is all of a piece; it is a single record of fresh 
impressions. In Tristram Shandy are accumulated the experience, 
the meditations, the observant knowledge of many years. The eccen- 
tricity is in the treatment. The substance is elemental, and belongs 
to the broadest aspects of human nature. Sterne had an intense 
hatred of cruelty, of injustice, of hypocrisy, and of Puritanism. His 
religion was the sentimental Deism of the eighteenth century, and 
he had no abhorrence of the ‘lighter vices.’ In politics, though he 
affected, and perhaps felt, indifference to party, he was a mild Whig. 
Brought up among soldiers and loving them, as the characters of 
Uncle Toby and Trim show that he did, he hated war, and especially 
wars of ambition. 

My father would often say to Yorick that if any mortal in the whole universe 
had done such a thing except his brother Toby, it would have been looked upon 
by the world as one of the most refined satires upon the parade and prancing 
manner in which Louis the Fourteenth from the beginning of the war, but par- 


ticularly that very year, had taken the field. ‘But ‘tis not my brother Toby’s 
nature, kind soul!’ my father would add, ‘ to insult any one.’ 


Although Sterne was throughout his life the victim of weak health 
and fled from death, as he himself said, through France and Italy, 
dying at last in the fifty-sixth year of his age, his spirits were in- 
domitable and his pluck dauntless. No man could be more nobly 
serious upon themes that moved his admiration, his reverence, or his 
pity. But he saw many things in odd lights, and his sense of humour 
never slumbered, not even when it would have been better asleep. 
The secret of his style, which must, I cannot help thinking, have had 
some influence upon Newman’s, is expressed in his own aphorism that 
writing is like conversation. Mr. Shandy was fanciful and fantastic, 
a devourer of musty rubbish which he mistook for literature, and, it 
must be added, of some good books along with the rest. But Mr. 
Shandy is a master of racy vernacular, and his most celebrated 
repartees are in monosyllables. Unlike Swift, Sterne was a student 
of Shakespeare, and once found himself under the necessity of 
explaining to a bishop that there were two Yoricks. This prelate— 
perhaps the same who declared that he did not believe a word of 
Gulliver's Travels—protested that he could not read sermons by the 
King of Denmark’s jester. Mr. Thackeray’s criticism is less crude. 
Learned men, who find out everything in time, have made the 
discovery that Sterne was not original. Their ingenuity and:industry 
are not less laudable because they were anticipated by the candour 
of Sterne himself. He does not, indeed, mention Shakespeare. I 
suppose that in a treatise on photography one might assume the 
existence of the sun. But he speaks of his ‘ dear Rabelais, and still 
dearer Cervantes.’ He quotes a whole heap of philosophers from 
Aristotle to Locke. ‘Read, read, read,’ he says, and of his own 


reading, if Captain Shandy will forgive such a use of the word, he 
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makes a parade. And then we are gravely told by crities whose anti- 
Shandian beards we can spy under their mufflers, that he did not spin 
the whole of Jivristram Shandy out of his own inside. The worthy 
and laborious Dr. Ferriar is actually at the pains to point out that 
when Mr. Shandy heard of the death of Bobby he quoted Bacon. 
He did indeed. He repeated nearly thewhole of the Essay on Death, 
and he enriched it with an exquisite stroke. ‘‘‘ Caesar Augustus died 
im acompliment.” ‘I hope it was a sincere one,” said my uncle Toby. 
“‘ Tt was to his wife,” replied my father.’ Mr. Shandy upon the same 
mournful occasion, while Susannah’s mind wandered towards green 
satin, quoted also Plato, Cicero, and Sulpicius. Quotation was the 
breath of his nostrils. He was always quoting. Excellent Dr. Ferriar. 
But then Sterne did not get all his quotations at first hand. He 
made a reprehensible use of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Sterne was not melancholy, and stood in no need of Burton’s anato- 
mical assistance. But he found a good deal of miscellaneous feeding 
in the famous collections of Democritus Junior, and Sterne was a mis- 
cellaneous feeder. Dr. Arnold thought it was wrong to appropriate 
another man’s quotations, even if you verified them first. Dr. Arnold 
was a Puritan. Sterne was not, and it is likely enough that he 
sometimes omitted even the process of verification. ‘ What is that 
to any body ?’ as Uncle Toby asked when his brother tried to tell 
him how he came by his ideas. Moliére, so Mr. Fraser Rae tells 
us, did not say, ‘Je prends mon bien ow je le trouve.’ He said, 
‘Je reprends mon bien,’ which is so flat as to be almost legal. But 
if Moliére had said it he would have said a very good thing, and one 
which an original genius can afford to say. Sterne is not in the 
least like any of the writers he has been accused of pillaging. Some 
say that Tristram Shandy was suggested by the Tale of a Tub. It 
requires a more powerful imagination than I possess to understand 
the meaning of the statement. Both works might be included in a 
treatise on the coarseness of clergymen. But little could come of such 
a treatise, and it is to be hoped that none will ever be written. When 
Warburton called Sterne the English Rabelais, his episcopal colleagues, 
says Horace Walpole, did not know what he meant. The work of the 
Abbé of Meudon had not come their way. Sterne could speak out. 
George the Third would not suffer him to be promoted in the Church, 
and who can say that his Majesty was wrong? Queen Caroline would 
have enjoyed Tristram Shandy. One cannot imagine her grandson 
reading it aloud to Queen Charlotte. Sterne, however, risked nothing 
worse than the loss of a bishopric or adeanery. Rabelais might have 
been burnt. He wrote furtively and cryptically, wrapping his message 
to mankind in parables, in anecdotes, and in jokes. He was a 
passionate humanist, a lover of the classics, and a hater of monks. 
So much is clear enough to the most superficial reader. There 
is not much subtlety in Tristram Shandy, and no very definite 
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purpose. Pedantry was ridiculous and cruelty odious before the time 
of Sterne, or of Rabelais. Goethe said of his own writings that a man 
who had read and digested them would feel a stronger sense of freedom 
than before, and would be conscious of a wider range of permissible 
action. Sterne and Rabelais beth harp on the hindrance of prudery 
and superstition, or, as some might say, religion and respectability, to 
the thorough enjoyment of life. Sterne was not a man of profound 
learning. He was a desultory, indiseriminate reader, and there are 
those who consider these adjectives to be epithets of abuse. He could 
hardly have been acquainted with the romance of Sir Thomas Malory, 
or he would not have made Mr. Shandy say that no one named 
Tristram had ever achieved any exploit in the world. The eighteenth 
century despised the Middle Ages, as may be seen in that detestable 
poem La Pucelle. 

There is, I believe, an expurgated edition of Tristram Shandy, 
which begins with the sixth, or it may be with the seventh chapter. 
I do not know where it ends, nor what the same ingenious editor has 
done with the Sentimental Journey. The oecasional impropriety of 
both works must be regretted, and cannot be denied. Every one 
knows the story of the lady whom Sterne asked whether she had 
read Tristram Shandy. ‘No, Mr. Sterne,’ said she, ‘and, to be plain 
with you, I am told that it is not very fit for feminine perusal.’ 
‘Pooh, pooh, ma’am, look at your child there, lolling on the carpet. 
‘He shows much that we conceal, but in perfect innocence, my dear 
ma’am, in perfect innocence. Mr. Sterne’s innocence was not 
perfect. It is always easy to condemn. It is often difficult to 
distinguish. There are passages in Sterne of which one can only say 
that while it would be coarse to print them now it was not coarse to 
print them then. That, however, is not an exhaustive account of the 
matter, and does not meet the gravest part of the charge. Sterne 
treated delicate subjects, and a delicate subject may be defined, 
for want of a better definition, as one which lends itself to indelicate 
treatment. By what standard and by what rules is a book like 
Tristram Shandy to be judged? Mr. Ruskin once complained that 
he was hampered in his moral and religious teaching (though no one 
would have suspected it) because he could not address the British 
public as frankly believing or frankly disbelieving in a future life. 
It does not seem easy to ascertain what the accepted view of in- 
delicacy in literature is. When M. Zola did us the honour of visit- 
ing London, a brilliant assemblage, largely composed of fashionable 
ladies, gathered in the hall of a learned society to hear the gospel of the 
author of Nana. The English translator of M. Zola’s works was, if I 
remember rightly, at the same time languishing inadungeon for the 
offence of too faithfully translating them. If Tristram Shandy were 
veiled in the obscurity of the French language, no apology might be 
necessary for it. But there is between Sterne and Zola a difference 
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deeper and wider than nationality. M. Zola has no humour. He 
deals with vice in deadly earnest, and without any reserve. When 
Sterne departs from conventional propriety it is always to raise a 
laugh, and never for any less avowable purpose. There is nothing so 
serious as passion, and laughter is quite incompatible with prurience. 
Thackeray contrasts the impurity of Sterne with the purity of Gold- 
smith. Goldsmith wrote two stanzas which are quite as indecent as 
anything in Sterne, and not in the least amusing. ‘ It cannot be said,’ 
wrote Sir Walter Scott, who had surely, among all great men of letters, 
the soundest and healthiest mind, ‘ it cannot be said that the licentious 
humour of Tristram Shandy is of the kind which applies itself to the 
passions, or is caleulated to corrupt society. But it is a sin against 
taste, if allowed to be harmless as to morals. A handful of mud is 
neither a firebrand nor a stone ; but to fling it about in sport argues 
coarseness of mind and want of common manners.’ For his sin against 
taste Sterne has paid the penalty. He has alienated and repelled 
many of the readers who would best appreciate his humanity, his 
pathos, and his eloquence. If any man cares to see what Shandean 
license can be without the great qualities which in Sterne’s case re- 
deem it, let him dip—he need do no more—into Hall Stevenson’s 
Crazy Tales, which were once thought vastly witty and entertaining. 
A man and his work must be tried by contemporary comparison. But 
I do not know that a generation which reads La Terre can afford to 
hold up the hands of horror at the intricacies of Diego and Julia. 
There are some things in Tristram Shandy which would be 
better away. ‘The knowledge of evil is not wisdom.’ The tale of 
Slawkenbergius is tedious, and has happily ceased to be intelligible. 
Rhinology may not have been more absurd than phrenology, but 
it is more completely forgotten. The tale of the Abbess of Andouillets 
is low, gross, and stupid. But with these two exceptions there is 
hardly a dull page in Tristram Shandy. There is, moreover, this to 
be said for it, that the more innocent the reader the more innocent the 
book. M. Zola, who has, as Dr. Pusey said of Lord Westbury and 
eternal punishment, a personal interest in the question, argues that 
a book can no more be immoral than a mathematical demonstration 
or a musical composition. Morality is a quality of human beings 
and not of books. It may be suspected that a fallacy lurks in this 
generalisation. It is only as the work of man that books can be 
regarded as immoral. The essence of Tristram Shandy, as distin- 
guished from its separable and inseparable accidents, is the triumph 
of moral simplicity and mother wit over metaphysical subtlety and 
undigested learning. But the fight is well sustained. Mr. Shandy is 
a man of great natural capacity and well able to hold his own in 
various companies against all comers. He is always, in his own 
favourite word, ‘ argute,’ and it is no easy task to dispose of his 
polemics. Sterne was too genuine an artist to make Mr. Shandy a 
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weak-minded_man, to put up a nine-pin for the sake of knocking it 
down. Uncle Toby’s questions and comments appear obvious 
enough; but no other writer could have poured them with such 
deadly and destructive effect upon the speculative performances of 
his brother. Any serious description of Tristram Shandy is, however, 


so inadequate as to be almost grotesque. Those who do not feel the 
charm of the book cannot be taught it, and those who feel it resent 
being told what it is. It is impalpable and indefinable, like one of 
those combinations of colour at sunset for which there are no words 
in the language and no ideas in the mind. There have been few 
greater masters of conversation than Sterne, and in what may be called 
the art of interruption no one has ever approached him. He is 
one of the makers of colloquial English, and thousands who never 
heard of Shandy Hall repeat the phrases of the Shandy brothers. 
Of all English humourists except Shakespeare Sterne is still the 
greatest force, and that the influence of Parson Yorick is not extinct 
may be seen in almost every page of the Dolly Diulogues. 
HERBERT Pav. 
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A MISTAKEN IMPERIAL CELEBRATION 


Ow the saga-lhaunted Kyffhiiuser mountain, famed by the Barbarossa 
folk-tale, the German Emperor recently unveiled a colossal eques- 
trian statue of the late Kaiser Wilhelm the First. Combined 
with it was a sculptured representation of the heroic and immortal 
ruler and his knights who, in popular belief, were held to sleep in 
the underground cave or castle until the day came when the ravens 
would no longer circle round the hill, and he would sally forth with 
his armed men to restore the country’s power and glory. All German 
children have been taught to learn by heart Riickert’s impressive 
poem, the first three verses of which run thus: 

Der alte Barbarossa, 

Der Kaiser lriederich, 

Im unterird’schen Schlosse 

[lalt er verzaubert sich. 


Er ist niemals gestorben, 

Er lebt darin noch jetzt; 

Er hat im Schloss verborgen 
Zum Schiaf sich hingesetzt. 


Er hat hinab genommen 

Des Reiches Herrlichkeit, 

Und wird einst wiederkommen 
Mit ihr zu seiner Zeit. 


In accordance with this poem, the artist has figured Frederick 
the Redbeard sitting, under a richly ornamented arch, on his throne, 
in the act of awaking, clad in the coronation mantle, holding the 
imperial sword in his hand, with the crown on his long-haired and 
bearded head. About him, his retinue and his castle-wardens, as well 
as the dwarfs of the tale, and the horses and hounds, are still sunk 
in sleep. The whole is said to be a most stately piece of art. As to 
the dimensions of the equestrian statue, near which two figures stand 
typifying ancient Germany in the shape of a stalwart warrior, and 
History as a female, offering a laurel wreath to William the First— 
they are truly gigantic. The weight of the monument (396 cwt.) is 
correspondingly enormous. So are the costs, which reach the pretty 
sum of 1,300,000 mark. 
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It would, no doubt, be an unduly strict criticism were it pointed 
out that, historically speaking, Barbarossa wore his hair, as we happen 
to know from very minute descriptions of his person, rather short. 
Certainly it might be supposed to have grown, during fully seven 
centuries, in his subterranean abode, where, in Riickert’s words, ‘ his 
beard that is not flaxen, but aye of fiery glow, has grown through the 
marble table on which his chin doth rest.’ But a far more serious 
question is this: Did the folk-tale about the hill-hidden hero who 
was to bring back golden days of Germany’s power and glory, origi- 
nally refer at all to Frederick the First, called the Redbeard ? 

This question must be decidedly answered with a‘ No!’ In so 
far, the recent celebration may be said to be founded on a mistake. 
Close researches in our older literature and popular legends, begun 
about twenty-five years ago, after the war with France, have proved 
this in the clearest manner possible. It was not to Barbarossa—as 
the Italians called the terrible Kaiser, who first fought against the 
Lombard League of Free Cities—but to his not less celebrated grand- 
son, Frederick the Second, who in his third marriage had an English 
princess as his wife, that the popular legend originally applied. 

This is important because Frederick the Second of Germany, in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, held in religious matters 
very advanced views—as much, if not even more so, than his Prussian 
namesake of the eighteenth century, Frederick the Second, called the 
Great. The early Hohenstaufen ‘ King of the Germans and Emperor 
of the Romans’ anticipated, in fact, the views of modern science. 
And it was upon him—and not upon Barbarossa who had handed 
over Arnold of Brescia to the Pope, to be burnt as a ‘heretic and 
rebel ’—that the dreamy popular fancy set its expectant eyes as the 
future mythic hope of the German nation. 

Frederick the Second had died somewhat suddenly. In the year 
before he had been thrown on a sick-bed in consequence of the shock 
given him by an attempt at poisoning. This murderous attempt was 
made by the medical adviser of his hitherto trusty Chancellor, Petrus 
de Vinea, who was suspected of being in collusion with Pope Innocent 
the Fourth. So, at least, it is stated by Matthew Paris. When the 
report of the Kaiser’s death, in 1250, came over the Alps, few would 
believe it. The world had been so full of his fame that his disappear- 
ance was generally discredited among the people. Even the mendi- 
cant friars of the Franciscan Order, one of whose members had 
wrathfully preached against the corruption of the Church and pre- 
dicted an awful fate for it, helped in spreading the belief: in Frederick’s 
continued existence. They looked upon him as the Antichrist, but 
as the inevitable avenger of clerical wickedness. An old Sibylline 
saw, ‘He lives and yet he lives not,’ was therefore applied to him. 
‘The common folk declared that nobody knew where he abideth,’ says 
a contemporary German chronicle. 
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The long absence of the Emperor in Italy was favourable to the 
upholding of this superstitious belief. In our own days we have seen 
a strange counterpart of such a belief in the case of Napoleon the 
First and his Austrian consort. In the first years of the Second 
Empire, Louis Bonaparte and Eugénie—as he himself laughingly 
told Queen Victoria—were greeted in the South of France by the 
masses with cries of ‘ Enjfin voila le vieuwx revenu !’ and‘ Vive Marie- 
Louise !’' These personages had never died in popular fancy. 

So general was the opinion among the German popular classes in 
the second part of the thirteenth century, as to the continued exis- 
tence of Kaiser Frederick the Second, that a number of pseudo- 
Fredericks arose and were believed in, by many, as genuine. One of 
them, a certain Tile Kolup, had been able to surround himself witha 
kind of court for about two years, until he was captured and burnt at 
Wetzlar as an impostor. ‘ Only a little bone’ having been found in 
his ashes, a fresh tale was spread that the Emperor was still not dead, 
but that he remained alive by divine strength, and would make an 
end of the priesthood. 

The long national struggle against the Papal claim of universal 
dominion had in those times— many centuries before Luther-——gone 
deep into the minds of the German people. The bloodthirsty cruel- 
ties of the Roman Church were loathed by high and low. During the 
absence of the Emperor Frederick the Second in Italy, a fanatic 
Grand Inquisitor had consigned, year after year, numberless victims © 
to the flames; among them, even not a few monks suspected of 
heresy. But at last some noble knights went for him and his asso- 
ciate, and killed them like mad dogs; whereupon the Courts 
of Inquisition were done away with by the alarmed priestly 
authorities. 

Long before that decisive event, the anti-Papal and anti-priestly 
spirit had found vent, not only in the Minnesinger poetry, but also 
in the satires contained in fables about Reynard the Fox, Isegrim, 
and the whole animal kingdom. And a characteristic sign it was, 
that members of the clergy itself, men of somewhat more enlightened 
minds, imbued with sympathy for popular rights, helped in working 
out these allusive satires against princely, aristocratic, and theocratic 
arrogance. 

We shall, therefore, not be astonished when we find that one of 
the popular poets of that epoch, Barthel Regenbogen, describes the 
hoped-for return of Kaiser Frederick, and the beginning of a golden 
age of peace, in language foreshadowing a great Church Reformation 
—language which could not possibly apply to the first Hohenstaufen 
emperor of that name. Regenbogen is usually reckoned among the 
Minnesinger ; and these are often, though erroneously, held to be 


1 See The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin. 
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almost exclusively of noble origin. There were, however, a number 
of handicraftsmen and other commoners among them. Regenbogen 
himself was a smith. In one of his songs about his love of the poetic 
art he says that he ‘won his bread most wretchedly on the hard 
anvil, Poverty having besieged him.’ Ina lay in which he pleads 
for a friendly feeling between the three classes—the priests, the 
knights, and the peasants—he maintains that ‘the plough does fully 
its duty.’ 

Now, in his Prophecy of the Future, Regenbogen foretells a great 
struggle about the two heads of Christendom, which will bring tears 
to many a mother’s child. Robbery and arson will be rampant in the 
land. But then ‘ Kaiser Frederick, the sublime and yet mild,’ will 
come and hang his shield on the famed withered tree, when it will 
bloom and bear fruit again, and peace will be restored, and all 
heathen kingdoms become subject to him. As to the Jews, Regen- 
bogen shows himself steeped in the prejudices of his time. We can 
scarcely wonder at it, considering the disgraceful occurrences at this 
end of the nineteenth century. 

But then he predicts that Kaiser Frederick will ‘lay low the 
masterful rule of all the priests. Scarcely the seventh part of them 
will remain. The cloisters he will destroy, this highborn Prince. 
The nuns he will give into marriage; that I tell you true. They 
must grow wine and corn for us. When that happens, there will be 
good years.’ 

Such a prophecy could not have been made about Barbarossa. 
It fully fits in with the character of his grandson Frederick the 
Second, the friend of heathen thinkers, who corresponded with the 
Sultan of Egypt about philosophical and mathematical questions, and 
who was accused by the Pope of having written a book, De Tribus 
Impostoribus. Nobody, it is true, has seen that book. Nor can it 
be proved that Frederick the Second, or anybody else, wrote a work 
of such a kind. But it is pretty certain that Frederick rejected all 
supernatural beliefs. In his dealings with the Papacy he did not 
mince words. *‘ A dirty priest,’ ‘a dragon,’ ‘a roaring lion,’ ‘a hellish 
beast :’ these were some of his little refined expressions. Truth to 
say, they were but the echoes of similar insulting deliverances from 
the Chair of St. Peter against him. 

This Hohenstaufen Emperor, rather unlike his forebear, was a 
man of great intellectual cultivation, a lover of art, and a poet too. 
Witness his Italian lay, ‘Di dolor mi conviene cantare,’ an excellent 
English translation of which, under the title of ‘My Lady in Bondage,’ 
is contained in the ‘ Karly Italian Poets, from Ciullo d’Aleamo to 
Dante Alighieri,’ published years ago in London by Rossetti. 
Frederick the Second was a wit, moreover, of whom ingenious sayings 
are recorded. His priestly enemies sometimes accused him of having 
declared that ‘the Jews had been deceived by Moses, the Christians 
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by Christ, the Mahommedans by Mahommed.’ At other times they 
changed the venue by asserting that he was a secret adherent of the 
doctrines of Mohammed. ‘ How can I be that?’ was his answer, 
‘seeing that you accuse me of valuing that Prophet as little as the 
others ?’ 

His clerical antagonists charged him with all kinds of heresy. 
To a Saracen grandee who asked him about the meaning of the holy 
wafer, he is said to have replied: ‘Our priests would fraudulently 
make us believe that this is God!’ When seeing a priest going with 
the Holy Host to a dying man, he is alleged to have exclaimed : 
* How long is this imposture to goon?’ On passing a cornfield, he 
remarked: ‘ Here a great many Gods are grown anew!’ At various 
times, it is true, Frederick took occasion to deny the correctness of 
these reports. Whether he did so from policy in his difficult contest 
with the Papacy, or because the reports had been over-coloured, it is 
impossible to make out. 

Gregory the Ninth, who spoke about him as ‘that King of 
Pestilence,’ was at any rate not far wrong when asserting that 
Frederick the Second had declared ‘men should not believe anything 
else than what can be proved by the force of reason, as drawn from 
the laws of Nature’ (‘homo debet nihil aliud credere nisi quod potest 
vi et ratione nature probari’). Natural history was, in fact, a special 
study of the gifted German ruler, who combined with a martial dis- 
position and a love for all chivalrous exercises a marked inclination 
to scientific studies. He had mastered also the languages of all the 
populations that were under his sceptre: besides German, Italian, 
French, Arabic, as well as Latin and Greek. 

This was the Prince of whom the folk-tale, current for centuries, 
fabled that some day he would come forth, from his mythic palace in 
the enchanted mountain, as a Saviour of the distressed Fatherland. 
The head of the Roman Church and his partisans had treated him as 
a King of Pestilence, as an Antichrist, and so forth. His own nation 
remembered him differently. 

Certainly he, too, like Barbarossa, had indulged in high-flying 
Cesarean aspirations, out of all harmony with his constitutional 
position. For was he not, after all, simply the elected and deposable 
head of a nation whose Constitution he was bound to observe, under 
penalty of being unseated, when proved guilty of a breach of the 
ground-law before a High Court of Justice? Like Barbarossa also, 
Frederick the Second was much engaged in useless war for the sake 
of aggrandisement in Italy, as well as in crusading against the 
Saracens. Again, even as in the case of his ancestor, his ambitious 
enterprises abroad were calculated to damage national unity at home. 
The dukes and princes of the Empire, who, constitutionally speaking, 
were merely its officials, always tried to use such troublous difficulties 
abroad for obtaining semi-sovereignty as domini terre. 
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Several more charges might be brought against this otherwise 


enlightened ruler. He was no friend of the rising liberty of the 


German cities. He went astray in his treatment of the question of 
serfage, and in his action against the Waldenses. Nevertheless, the 
people at large only remembered his persistent struggle against the 
arrogance of the Bishop of Rome, who twice raised Imperial 
Pretenders against Frederick the Second with the aid of spiritual 
princes in Germany, and placed him under his theocratic anathema. 
In an access of contemptuous wrath the Kaiser exclaimed on such an 
occasion: ‘How? The Pope has such outrageous boldness? Where 
comes this boldness from? Where are my crowns? Let them be 
brought hither!’ And they were fetched from his treasury: the 
Imperial Roman crown; the German kingly crown ; the crown of 
the Two Sicilies; the crown of Burgundy; the crown of Arelat; 
and eke the crown of Jerusalem ! 

Enough has been said to show that the dazzling figure of this 
ruler easily struck the popular imagination, whilst his struggle 
against the theocratic Pretender to universal dominion enlisted the 
sympathy of all patriots on his side. Inthe years of confusion which 
followed, the tale about his coming return was gradually evolved. At 
first, his whereabouts was held to-be uncertain, his very death being 
doubted. Then the ever active fancy of the popular mind mythically 
located him in a splendid palace under the earth. 

The Gods, the heroes, and the illustrious rulers of a bygone creed 
and history had been similarly disposed of in folk-lore. Wodan and 
his divine associates, though no longer known by their old names ; 
Siegfried, Theodorich, Karl the Great, Henry the Fowler, Otto the 
Great, and others, were said to have never died, or to sleep in under- 
ground palaces in a hill. Many mountains, in northern and southern 
diermany, were indicated as enchanted abodes of these supposed 
Immortals. Thus local tales placed the famed Frankish Kaiser Karl 
in the Desenberg near Warburg; again, near the river Weser; also 
in the Spessart, in the Donnersberg (so called after Donar, Thunar, or 
Thor), in the Untersberg, and so forth ; and of him, too, it was said 
that one day he would come forth with a great army. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century, the Kyffhiuser 
mountain, in Thuringia, is first mentioned as the retreat of the 
‘Emperor Frederick.’ Nothing is said yet about the Redbeard. His 
name was only introduced towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Since the decay of the heathen German religion, ‘ an Old Man with 
a flowing beard’ had been fabled to dwell in the Kyffhiiuser. Per- 
chance, the All-father of the disestablished Teutonic creed, or his son, 
the red-bearded God of Thunder, had originally been thus enmoun- 
tained by secret adherents of theirs, who unwillingly yielded to the 
New Faith which had been forced upon the Saxons by fire and sword. 
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The ravens which fly around the Kyffhiiuser seem indeed to point 
to the sacred birds of Odin or Wodan. The knights and the whole 
retinue of the hill-entombed Emperor would represent the blessed 
heroes of Walhalla. 

As the remembrance of that old creed gradually vanished, the 
heroic figure of a Kaiser and his warriors would be placed in the stead 
of the earlier divine circle. In the case of the Kyffhiuser, such sub- 
stitution is the more comprehensible because the Emperors of the 
Suabian House had possessed a palace in the neighbourhood and 
often resided there. 

Finally, the remembrance of Frederick the Second as an expected 
Reformer of the Church also became blurred and extinct. It was, 
however, still strong enough in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.. In 1521 Luther said that this prophecy about Kaiser 
Frederick had been practically fulfilled through Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, who had supported Holy Scripture, who had been Vicar 
of the Empire, and who might have been Kaiser himself, had he 
wished to accept the offer of the crown made to him. A quarter of 
a century afterwards, when a strange man, who pretended to be the 
Emperor Frederick, was discovered in the ruins of the Kyffhiiuser 
Castle, there were still superstitious people enough to believe in the 
truth of such immortality. This belated Pretender was, however, 
found to be merely a tailor out of his mind. 

It appears that the folk-tale—perhaps by way of mixing up the 
Teutonic All-father with the God of Thunder—had attributed to the 
mythic hero in the Kyffhiiuser a red beard. This detail made the 
transition from the person of Frederick the Second to that of his 
grimmer, less cultivated ancestor and namesake, an easy one. So the 
two figures became gradually blended. The transition was all the 
easier because the death of Frederick Barbarossa, who was said to 
have been drowned in the Far East, during a crusade, in the river 
Seleph, had occurred under somewhat uncertain circumstances, and 
was therefore also long disbelieved by the masses. 

However, it is only as late as 1680 that the name of Barbarossa 
is given by Priitorius, from folk-lore, as that of the spell-bound 
dweller in the magic underground castle of the Thuringian hill. 
Soon afterwards another collector of popular legends reports, in the 
first years of the eighteenth century, that the enchanted Emperor's 
beard is red. It was alleged that many a shepherd had seen him 
come out of the mountain, attracted by the pastoral flute, and that 
some had been allowed even to take a glance at the sunken imperial 
splendour in the subterranean vault. In these tales, Barbarossa 
generally figured as a benevolent friend of the poor—a trait not 
exactly recorded of him in history ; whilst Regenbogen, who evidently 
meant Frederick the Second, described the latter as both ‘ the sublime 
and the mild.’ 
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Thus the tale, in its altered shape, henceforth continued—no longer, 
however, as a truly national, but rather as a local Thuringian one- 
until it was given national prominence once more, in our century, by 
Rickert. This was in 1816, after the overthrow of Napoleon’s 
dominion, which had destroyed the old German Empire. Since then 
it has generally been believed that the mythic Man inthe Kyffhiuser 
Mountain had always been identified, in the legend, with Barbarossa. 
But this is now shown to be an error. 

If we wanted to dig deeper in fabulous lore, some curious 
additional points might be given. One of the German folk-tales had 
it that some day a great battle would be fought on the Walser Field, 
where the famed withered tree—a pear tree—stands. On that tree 
the Kaiser was to hang his shield, and this battle was to herald in 
the World’s End. A Twilight of the Gods, so to say, in heathen 
Teutonic prophecy. The bad are to be annihilated by the good ; Truth 
and Right will be victorious. The political meaning of the tale here 
quite disappears. The great massacre, which is to take place, has 
only a religious significance. Though clothed in Christian garb, the 
original pagan kernel of the legend is, however, fully discernible 
even as in the christianised Nibelungenlied the Germanic heathens 
are recognisable, who in the corresponding Nibelung lays of the Norse 
Edda have no alloy yet at all from the later religion. 

An Asiatic tradition has been quoted from the fourteenth century, 
to this effect, that the Dominion of the World would some day fall to 
a prince who would succeed in hanging his shield on a certain 
withered tree. The Tatars related that this tree stood in Tauris, 
that is, the Crimea. Other Oriental races spoke of it as standing in 
the grove of Mamre. It has been pointed out that this myth has 
some contact with the Hellenic one of the golden fleece which hangs 


in a sacred grove on a tree, and the acquisition of which was to 


confer glory, riches, and power. 

However, it must not be forgotten that the tale about the withered 
tree, on which the coming Emperor’s shield is to be hung, is an 
earlier one in Germany itself. Moreover, in the Crimea, which 
until the eighteenth century was still called Gothia in the official 
documents of the Greek Church, a population of Gothic descent 
had remained from olden times. Specimens of its Teutonic speech 
are traceable down to 1750. The ransomed prisoner from the 
Turkish galleys, a native of the Crimea, who in the middle of last 
century furnished these samples of Teutonic language to a learned 
Jesuit, declared that he knew nothing about Christianity, his country- 
men worshipping an ancient tree.* Can this have been a long- 
forgotten symbol of the World Ash, the Teutonic Tree of Existence ? 
And have we here, perhaps, the origin of the tale about the withered 


* See The Goths, by Henry Bradley (London, 1888). 
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tree ‘which is to grow green and to bear fruit once more,’ when the 
Restorer of German power hangs his shield on it ? 
As Regenbogen has it, who mixes up this myth with the peaceful 

recovery of the Holy Sepulchre : 

S6 wirt daz urliug alsé groz, niemant kan es gestillen ; 

S6 kumt sich keiser Vriderich, der hér und ouch der milt . . 

Er vert dort hin zem diirren boum an allez widerhap, 

Dar an sé henkt er sinen schilt ; e” gruonet unde birt. 

So wirt gewunnen daz heilic grap, 

Daz nimmer swert dar umb gezogen wirt. 


Actually, on the famous Walserfeld where the great battle was to 
take place, there stood, until quite recent days, a withered pear tree 
which in the folk-tale was connected with the old prophecy. After 
the re-establishment of the German Empire under William the First 
of Prussia, the tree was felled overnight—owing, it is said, to a 
suggestion made to the peasant proprietor by Ultramontanes. The 
cutting down of the old tree was considered almost a sacrilegious act 
at the time by those who cherish folk-lore traditions. But some 
observed that the withered trunk might well have gone, seeing that 
the prophecy had been fulfilled. There are, however, others who do 
not see such fulfilment in the foundation of an Empire shorn of its 
Austrian provinces, which had been an integral part of Germany from 
olden times down to 1866. 

Taking all in all, it is manifest that the ‘ Barbarossa’ myth is 
quite a late graft upon the stem of the original tale about Kaiser 
Friedrich the Second, the enlightened adversary of priestcraft, the 


antagonist of the Papacy, the expected Reformer of the Church, and 


Disestablisher of Monkhood. Many of the sayings attributed to him, 
which show him in the light of a man who would readily have assented, 
had he lived in our days, to the doctrines of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Hiickel, would find little countenance, at present, in high quarters at 
Berlin. It remains a fact, nevertheless, that 600 years ago an elected 
ruler stood at the head of the German Empire, who held such advanced 
views, and that his cherished memory had for centuries sunk deep 
into the people’s mind. Considering this earlier and long-sustained 
conception of the folk-tale, the recent Imperial celebration on the 
Kyffhiiuser may be said to rest on an historical error. 
Karu Buinp. 


The Editor of Tue NineTEeENtH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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